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National Accounting Machines and Adding 
Machines have made tt possible for us to save 
money im every segment of our accounting 
york. Our $45,000 investment in National 
juipment is repaid every 15 months in sav- 
in annual return of BO 

We use National Accounting and Adding 
Machines to prepare and control Sales Sta 
tistics Commission Statements, Inventory 
ords, Advertising Ledgers and Warehouse 
Expense Ledgers: as well as Accounts Re 
eivables and Payroll. The operating eff 
en ind speed of Nationals keep our 
operators comfortably ahead of any deadline 

















save us $36,000 a year... 
return 80% annually on our investment”’ 


—The TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, Mansfield, O. 


“World's lorgest manufacturer of gos ranges."’ 


“Nationals simplify the work from original 
media to finished report. This provides im- 
measurable advantages. There is the ability to 
quickly adapt to any system changes. Also, 
the personal pride of accomplishment on the 
part of the operators safeguards a high level 
personnel relationship We are certain such 
valuable advantages help us maintain our 
world leadership built over the past 75 


years 
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Vice President and General Manager 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pavrown 9, onso 
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Shower curtain for an acid bath 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product development 


TS turn out 360 shiny auto- 
mobile bumpers an hour by run- 
ning them through tanks like this. 
They are being — with acid for 
cleaning, then dipped in copper, nickel 
ind chrome 

But each of these steps takes a differ- 
ent chemical—-acids that would eat 
through steel or other tank walls, and 
stop production for costly repairs, 

All sorts of lining materials were 
tried to protect the steel, but nothin 
could stand up against all these mt 
until Koroseal came along. Koroseal is 


a flexible material, developed by B. F 
Goodrich, that can stand practically all 
acids. It was used to line all the tanks 
in the system, and is working perfectly 
No leaks, no repairs, no delays in 
production 

Today, there are thousands of appli- 
cations in industry where Koroseal 
tank linings, belting, hose, tubing, and 
gaskets are doing jobs better, for less 
money, than was ever possible before 
with other materials. Besides resisting 
most acids, B. F. Goodrich Koroseal 
stands just about everything else that 


ruins most materials; and it is perma- 
nently waterproof 

You can . sure of top performance 
and real money savings when you buy 
industrial men Bo made of Koroseal 
ot rubber —from your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Department M-517, Akron 18, 
Ohio 


Koreses!—T. M. Reg. 0.8. Pet. 08 
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Baby food for a man-eater 


The world’s best animal photographer and full-color examples 

of her best work were featured in a recent issue of PARADE, 

the Sunday magazine. 

Peadership checks show more than twelve million Sunday 
newspaper readers stopped, looked and read the story. 

Features like this, week after week, make Panrape the best read 
magazine in print and give advertisers twice as many 

readers for their dollar as the big weekday magazines, according 
to independent survey. 

No doubt about it: To move more merchandise at a better profit, 
Parape has what it takes. 


PARADE...the Sunday Magazine Section of more than 56 fine newspapers in 
as many key markets ... with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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go ahead, 
“CALL” USI! 


‘‘Royal Flush’’ in 
warehousing and 
transportation 
services ! 


You fe a good deal every time 
ron eal with Lehigh. Our ware- 
ousing facilities are without equal, 
and 35 years’ experience has taught 
us most of the answers to storage 
and distribution problems. 

We have facts on file that prove 
Lehigh services are often more eco- 
nomical and efficient than operating 
your own warehouse and trucks, 
Remember, you pay Lehigh only 
for services as used, 8© you save on 
year’round marketing costs ! 

Five modern Lehigh warehouses 
and delivery fleets can speed your 
products into the rich New York 
metropolitan area. Southern com- 
mercial and industrial leaders rely 
on convenient Lehigh facilities in 
Richmond and Atlanta. Our vast 
Horseheads center in upstate New 
York handles multi-market distri- 
bution, perme sou manufac- 
turing. Our big tank farm at Bay- 
onne, J., unloads bulk liquids, 
stores and repacks for low cost dis- 
tribution. When the chips are down, 
it’s good business to know the 
Lehigh story. Go ahead, “call” us! 


LEHIGH 
Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. 4. 
ao 


hon 


Telephones: 


(N. J.) Bigelow 3-7200 


(MN. ¥.) REvtor 2-3338 
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Three Tough Problems... 


each solved best 


with Styron—a Dow Plastic 




















Tough problems are what we thrive on! We get a lot of 
them—and Styron® (Dow polystyrene) does the best job 
on them. These three examples are only starters. Styron 
is doing a better job in the radio and television fields, the 
toys and novelties field, the refrigeration, display and 
home furnishings fields, and many others. Design engi- 
neers appreciate the versatility of this hard-working plastic 
—and the prompt technical help Dow gives as an added 
service. How eet you? Have you considered Dow 
plastics in the work you do? They could mean a more 
profitable operation for you, too. Why not write for free 


technical data today? 


Piastics Soles Dept., Pl 438 
The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 


Please rush technical data on Styron molding powers and 
nearast source of supply: 


Name and title ____ 





SARA Coen Pst 





Types of product manufactured 
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WE WORKED WEEK DAYS TO SELL MORE SUNDAES 


This fast selling half-gallon ice cream container has set the pace for 
increased sales. In fact, it has given the housewife a practical education 
in the convenience and desirability of keeping and serving more ice 
cream. The problem was to make this extra size unit appealing—by 
making a more merchandisable package, but at low cost. Translucent 
Styron 475, durable, printable and handsome, was the right answer. 
Mass-produced by a skilled molder, this package has proved by its sky- 
rocketing sales results that it is well worth the slight premium over the 
conventional package. Styron can do the same for you. 


EXACTING DETAIL FOR THE EXACTING HOBBYIST 


Styron is the answer! The model kit manufacturer who makes this train 
turned to Styron because of its high degree of moldability and its high 
impact nee. The most advanced hobbyist can boast of the train's 
pin-point authenticity of detail, and because Styron 475 is five times 
tougher than ordinary polystyrenes, he can depend on it to stand up 
even under cst wey Bo, Today, get in touch with a manufacturer 
or supplier who will put Styron profitably to work for you. The coupon 


above will do it. 


HOW TO MAKE LIGHT WORK OF A COMPLICATED PART 


A complicated, intricately designed part houses the pnseging unit of this 

famous make vacuum cleaner. It could have been assembled from a 

variety of materials requiring more expensive tooling and ma ager 
i 


cost. But the manufacturer found that Styron 480 would give him in one 
piece the good surface finish, rigidity and durability he wanted, while 
reducing his unit cost by plenty. Why don’t you investigate Styron 
today? You'll find it's as wonderful as we say it is, we're sure, And we'll 
go to work fast to help you. 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


























The big count-down has begun. In something less 
than 6,000 working hours, a voice will toll off the final 
seconds to a zero count that will commence the great- 
est adventure in our time. 

That zero count will launch ESV VANGUARD— 
the Earth Satellite Vehicle that is to take its place 
in history as man’s first exploratory step in the con- 
quest of the final frontier —space itself. 

VANGUARD is the name assigned to the scientific 
satellite project announced on July 29 by the White 
House, the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Secretary of 
Defense. The total preject is a joint Army-Navy-Air 
Force program under Navy management. 

Because of a ten-year record of experience in 
upper-air research as builders of the Viking Rocket 
series for the Navy, on September 23 Martin was 
awarded the prime contract for the major part of the 
project, the satellite launching vehicle. Martin has 
awarded the subcontract for the first-stage rocket 
motor to General Electric, and subcontracts for cer- 
tain additional critical components will be announced. 

The small, earth-circling unmanned satellite will 
be carried in the final stage of a multi-stage rocket 
launching vehicle. The system will be launched some 
time during the International Geophysical Year 
(July, 1957— December, 1958). 

Although the exact characteristics of the satellite 
itself have not been determined, it will be large 
enough to carry essential research instrumentation 
and to be tracked from the ground by optical and 
radio devices. It will in fact be both seen and heard 
around the world. 


THE 

SHOT THAT WILL 
BE SEEN 
AROUND 

THE WORLD 





The satellite will be established in its orbit around 
the earth in this general manner: The launching 
vehicle will consist of a three-stage rocket. The first 
stage will propel the assembly on the initial segment 
of its flight. At burn-out, the first stage will drop off, 
and the second stage, in controlled deflection from the 
vertical, will continue the satellite upward. The final 
rocket stage, carrying the satellite proper, will 
achieve a top speed of about 18,000 mph — sufficient to 
establish the satellite in its orbit, there to continue 
on its own momentum. This high velocity will balance 
the earth’s gravitational pull. 

The satellite’s orbit will be slightly elliptical, with 
its nearest approach to the earth (perigee) about 
200 miles distant. It will circle the earth approxi- 
mately once every 90 minutes for several days, The 
slight but cumulative drag from atmospheric mole- 
cules at the 200-mile altitude will bring the satellite 
gradually closer to earth. And, finally, the friction 
of the denser atmosphere will cause it to disintegrate, 
much in the fashion of a “shooting star.” 

Detailed information on this historic adventure 
into space will be shared with the scientists of some 
forty nations participating in the IGY. 

Thus one day soon, in the hour before sunrise, as 
men the world over train their binoculars upon a 
brilliant point of light in the sky, they may well re- 
flect upon the universality of man’s faith in the in- 
finite future of man. 

It should be an immense moment in history, and we 
are extremely proud of our responsibility in helping 
to bring it about. 
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© Bolts are symbolic of 
all types of fasteners. And fasteners 
are, indeed, giants of industry. For 
the startling fact is that OVER 2% 
OF THE STEEL PRODUCED IS 
USED TO FASTEN THE REST 
TOGETHER! 

That's why “It pays to pay atten- 
tion to fasteners” — to select care- 
fully for your particular needs. 

As leaders in the fastener indus- 
try, Lamson & Sessions holds the 
key to the solution of many fasten- 
er problems. Our experience and 
facilities are always at your disposal. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO, 


1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
Clevctend © Kent, O. + Birmingham « Chicago. 





READERS REPORT 





Reporting to the Public 
Dear Sir: 

Your editorial Reporting to the 
Public [BW—Nov.19°55,p200| was 
most timely. We too feel that sound 
philanthropy is best served when 
legitimate, charitable, educational, 
or religious enterprises make pub- 
lic a full report of their leadership, 
activities, and finances. 

In August of this year, Charles 
R. Hook, Chairman of the Board, 
Armeo Steel Corp., as Chairman of 
our Business and Finance Commit- 
tee made such a report on the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

This report . . . was sent to over 
3,000 better business bureaus, 
chambers of commerce, business, 
and trade associations. The stand- 
ard solicitations questionnaire of 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau was used as a basis in making 
the information available in a prac- 
tical form. That organization, as 
well as the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, has received a more ex- 
tensive and documented report on 
the National Council of Churches 
as is indicated several times in the 
completed questionnaire. .. . 

Ricuarp B, SMITH 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Old “Gift” 


Dear Sir: 

In summarizing recent route 
awards by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board [BW—Nov.19°55,p74] you 
say “Trans Worid Airlines and 
United Airlines were given Kansas 
City as a point on their transcon- 
tinental service on the Western 
points.” 

Omitted is the important infor- 
mation that TWA was granted per- 
mission to serve Denver. Misstated 
is the fact that TWA was “given 
Kansas City.” Kansas City has 
been a historical and important 
city on our route for as long as 
there has been a TWA... . 

Gordon GILMORE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Industry Bumps Ceiling 


Dear Sir: 
Your article Industry the 
Ceiling [BW—Nov.19°55,p25]} well 


explains the production situation 
but overlooks the resultant product 
situation. 

The ‘grabs’ for raw material and 
finished merchandise dilutes man- 
agement’s will power to maintain 
quality standards. 

The difficulty of securing execu- 
tive and manual help causes man- 
agement to compromise their man- 
power specifications and use only 
semi-qualified personnel. 

The increasing quantity of devia- 
tions from accepted good quality 
standards is becoming more evident 
everyday. Unless this deteriorating 
situation is brought under control 
the day will come when customer's 
acceptance of “boom time” mer- 
chandise will cease, and that will 
be the day of reckoning for all of 
Rte 0s 

J. KesNeR KAHN 
LABORATORY MANAGER 
SPIEGEL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Too Big? 
Dear Sir: 


You have recently printed sev- 
eral interesting articles on popula- 
tion growth. Few people realize 
the important changes that are cer- 
tain to take place in all phases of 
our living because of the rapidly 
increasing rate of population 
growth. We must face up to the 
question, “Are there too many 
people?” 

The world population is increas- 
ing by at least 70,000 persons per 
day or 25-million per year. This 
has never happened before. Only 
a few hundred years ago the num- 
ber of people remained almost 
stable. With our improvements in 
medicine and the other advances 
of civilization, the human race has 
quadrupled in the last three cen- 
turies. 

In the fastest growing countries 
the population is now doubling 
every 25 years. In only 45 years 
from now, the world population is 
expected to increase from the pres- 
ent 2.5-billion to at least 4-billion. 
One hundred years from now it will 
probably be at least 7.5-billion. 

In 1940 the U.S. had a popula- 
tion of 132-million. Now we have 
an estimated 166-million, an in- 
crease of over 34-million in 15 
years. 

At the start of this period the 
increase was at a rate of 9% a 
year; now the rate has accelerated 
to 1.7% a year. This means that 
in the next 15 years, the popula- 
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Get your free copy 
of this 
new booklet 


HIS NEW compre- 

hensive, illus- 
trated booklet, “Inventory Control For 
Manufacturers,” is filled with the most 
effective, modern techniques for bal- 
ancing stocks and reducing costs. 

Inventory represents about one-third 

of the capital invested in manufactur- 
ing and usually is the largest item on 
the balance sheet outside of plant and 
equipment. OVERSTOCKS result in 
increased investment, useless tying up of capital, 
increased insurance, the use of more floor space for 
storage purposes, deterioration and obsolescence, and 
other substantial losses. UNDERSTOCKS result in 
lost sales, extra expense of “rush” orders and last 
minute buying, and idle shop time waiting for 
short and undelivered material. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


How It Balances Stocks 
And Reduces Costs 


Don’t miss this opportunity to get 
the fuil picture of what Inventory 
Control means to Management, Pro- 
duction, Purchasing and Sales. Upon 
inventory availability and adequacy 
depend scheduling, workflow and 
delivery — even such human factors as 
job stability and good labor relations. 
Inventory Control is the backbone of 
all manufacturing operations. 

No two plants have the same prob- 
lems but the principles of a good inventory control 
record as outlined in this booklet, may be profit- 
ably adapted and applied to the needs of any business. 

Write today for this new booklet. Ask for KD406+ 
“Inventory Control For Manufacturers... How It 
Balances Stocks and Reduces Costs.” Remington 
Rand, Reom 2202, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Rlemington. FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








YOU ...and 
Dow Corning 


tik has 
this honor 


1958 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD* 


because you are always looking for ways to make new and 
better products. By inventing new and better machines that operate 
at temperatures beyond the itimits of conventional materials, you 
created a rapidly growing need for our silicone fluids, greases, com- 
pounds, resins and rubber with their extraordinary indifference to time, 
temperature and weather. 


because you are constantly working to reduce maintenance 
ard production costs. In your own factories and locomotives you 
helped us to prove that silicone insulated motors outlast the next best 
class of motors 10 to |. You also used our silicone lubricants to 
get more continuous production and reduce maintenance costs. You 
worked with our engineers to establish the many advantages of our 
silicone release agents in molding rubber and plastics, casting metals 
and baking bread. 


and because everyone wants more comfort and protection. 
We invested years of research and development work to create silicone 
finishes for fabric and Syiflext for use in tanning leather. These silicone 
products make your clothing, shoes and upholstered furniture shed 
water and water borne stains, feel better and stay new looking longer 
with less care, tr.—. aEe. U8. PAT. OFF. 


* 

Presented every second year since 1933 by 

Chemical Engineering magazine to the com- 

pany or the industry that has, in the opinion 

of the nation’s leading educators in the field 

of chemical engineering, contributed the most ! 

to the advancement of chemical engineering @ DOW CORNING 
in industry. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES HEW YORK WASHINGTON, ©.C. 


6282Ge: COW COEr HE On COHES LTO . fesenTe 


CORPORATION 


for @ copy of “Whet's a@ Silicone?” and 
@ Reference Guide to Dow Corning Sili- 
cone Products, pleace address Dept. 2212. 
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tion of this country will increase by 
around 47-million persons. 

This tremendous upsurge in the 
number of people during the next 
generation raises some _ rather 
frightening problems, as well as 
many promises of business pros- 
perity. 

In large areas of the world, 
population is out-running food sup- 
ply and people are going hungry. 
How can we increase the world 
food supply? Cultivate more land? 
This means more fertilizer, more 
irrigation projects, de-salting ocean 
water, eating more fish... . 

There will be an increasingly 
high demand for goods and serv- 
ices, which should mean high earn- 
ings for business in the ‘sixties, and 
a prolonged stock market boom. 

There will also be shortages of 
raw materials such as copper and 
iron ore, oil, and coal. In fact, these 
shortages already begin to show 
themselves. 

Good times ahead, if we plan 
properly—but unimaginable dis- 
asters if we do not recognize the 
above stated facts and prepare for 
them. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE 
ALLENHURST, N. J. 


Down Dixie-way 


Dear Sir: 

We were much impressed by 
your clever and timely story In 
Dixie The Colonel Moves Over 
{BW—Nov.12°55,p112}. 

Yours is one of the most factual 
and entertaining presentations of 
our “economic revolution” we've 
ever seen. We hope that readers 
of your article will be encouraged 
and inspired to come down Dixie- 
way for a first-hand look at our 
types of progressive management 
personalities. ... 

I. A. Metz, Jr. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
SAVANNAH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Bucking the Competition 


Dear Sir: 

If... the really stiff international 
economic competition which your 
Nov. 19 ‘55 issue indicates . . . b« 
comes a reality, it will certaint: 
raise the curtain on a new era o! 
progress for the backward nations, 
and at the same time eliminate the 
fable that capital's expanded pro- 
duction facilities breed war. By 
helping the under-developed areas, 
we can keep our own industries 
operating on progressively higher 
levels each year, and increase our 
own standard of living at the same 
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In 1935, Phillips introduced the first “poly” gasoline 
made by a patented Polymerization process which per- 
mitted economical manufacture of higher quality fuels. 


Phillips is a leader, too, in highest performance aviation 
gasoline. First to make HF Alkylate. First and only to make 
Di-isopropyl. First producer of Isopentane. Now Phillips 66 
Fiire-FueL, the new, higher octane number automobile 
gasoline, makes use of more of these powerful, clean-burning 
components. With new FLite-Fuet, Phillips 66 continues 
to set the pace in gasoline quality. 


In 1927, Phillips 66 Gasoline was a newcomer to 
American motorists. It was introduced with “Con- 
trolled Volatility”—adjusted for peppy perform- 
ance as the seasons change. The “Voiatility Truck” 
(below), with its “Pep Meter", was a laboratory 
on wheels to demonstrate this improved gasoline. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at Your Service 








he shut 
his 


aleve): 





A few years ago his firm was kept 
busy by its regular customers, So, this 
man decided, “We've got all the busi- 
ness we need—why look for more?” 
Things were so good he just forgot 
that 15%* of most firms’ customers 
turn over each year, Today they are 
out of business. 

It's downright risky to count on to- 
day's customers for tomorrow's busi- 
ness. Fewcan afford to stop adding new 
customers on a regular basis. And 
that’s where Dodge Reports come in. 

Dodge Reports help you select just 


the potential new customers you will 
want and also point out what's hap- 
pening to old customers. These daily 
reports give you their names, show 
what they're in the market for, tell 
where to reach them and when to see 
them to close the business. 

We'd like you to see some Dodge 
Reports covering construction in what- 
ever area you do business—and will 
include our new booklet telling how 
men in your line keep the door open 
to new business. Just mail the coupon 
today. No obligation, of course. 


*Multiply this by 7 and see what can happen. 


Timely, accurate, daily construction news service in the 37 eastern states 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
Construction News Division 








Name 


Dept. 8559, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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time we are helping to raise the 
standard of living throughout the 
world. 

In ‘this international game of 
economic chess, let’s not forget our 
South American neighbors, coun- 
tries like Brazil who have vast 
mineral and hydroelectric potential 
waiting to be developed; all they 
need are engineers and capital. Un- 
like the Egyptian hydroelectric 
project, the Brazilian hydroelectric 
potential can be utilized to exploit 
vast mineral resources. Brazil has 
about one third of the world’s 
known iron ore reserves, and some 
of the richest deposits of bauxite 
and magnesium. The hydroelectric 
potential of Brazil is estimated to 
be 80-million Kw., and the pro- 
posed dams on the Rio Sao Fran- 
cisco, would make irrigable an area 
as large as Egypt. One of these 
dams, the hydroelectric plant at 
the Paulo Afonso Falls, would have 
one million horse power at its dis- 
posal. And then there are the 
Iguassu Falls in Brazil which are 
higher than Niagara, and the Angel 
Falls in Venezuela which drop over 
three thousand feet into the Caroni 
River, which flows past some of 
the richest iron ore deposits in the 
world. But the important point is 
that these power resources could 
be used to develop extensive min- 
eral resources, while the power 
project in Egypt could only keep 
the low standard of living in Egypt 
at a static level and perhaps keep 
her growing population busy in- 
creasing the agricultural glut on the 
world market. No matter who 
builds the Egyptian dam, it will only 
help Russia, because she alone can 
buy Egypt's agricultural products 
and perhaps trade munitions for 
them. 

KENNETH R. ROBERTS 


LANCASTER, PA. 


One Solution 


Dear Sir: 

Can't put this note off any longer. 

After reading the very interest- 
ing article Red Housing Men Sniff, 
But Write It All Down ([BW— 
Oct.15°55,p30} 1 could not help 
but wonder why you folks did not 
just hand them a copy (any one 
copy) of BUSINESS WEEK. (Or a 
copy for each one, so no arguments 
would ensue). 

All tours such as theirs would 
then be superfluous. They have no 
magazines like it in Russia. 

My own personal sentiments are 
like the bricklayer quoted in the 
article. 

Joseru ©. REDLINE 


DENVER, COLO. 
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LIFE 
PROPERTY 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


Southvestern oll refiner yr 


Owners and users of property should take 
every step within means to safeguard against 
fire loss. ENGINEERED “Automatic” Sprinkler 
PROTECTION and FIRE INSURANCE, working 
together, is the only economical answer. Let 


us show you why. 


\\ 74 

Walemulte Sorinkler 

CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Scorched remains of Philadelphia hotel gutted by million-dollar blaze. 


Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 


t 


Unsprinklered building w total loss U.P. PHOTO) 





What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 





Alloy steel turnings delivered to storage by 
Concentration of uranium and other valuable ores can be more effective _ this elevator with chain-mounted buckets chewed 
than in current ore-dressing practice through use of the Jeffrey jigging out the chain in two months. The chain 
cycle, a process that involves pulsating a mass of ore particles of varying lengthened so that no further adjustment could 
specific gravity in water. High-gravity materials sink to the bottom and be made without taking out a section. Jeffrey 
can be drawn off as a separate product. Separation is all made on the furnished a stainless-steel chain, noted for its 
down stroke, providing concentration of unsized materials. Available on wear-resistance. A year later, no take-up had 
air-operated or mechanical jigs. been required. 





Did you ever wonder what kind of mechanical braintakes Foundry research for a large corporation must be extremely 
care of loading a conveyor to its most economical point of versatile, since it is called on to simulate conditions first in 
fullness? Too full, it spills over and you have a messy plant; one foundry, then another and another. Like a good parent, too, 
waste runs high. Too empty and you're not getting a full it must lead the way in developing new manufacturing methods 
day's work. A Jeffrey vibrating WAYTROL feeder is the by employing the most modern techniques and equipment. A 
“brain” that keeps this Jeffrey apron conveyor working  Jeffreycar-type mold conveyor, like the one shown here in actual 
to capacity. operation, also is being tested at a prominent research center. 





We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling * Chain Applica- 
tions * Materials Reduction * Processing - 
Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract 
engineering- manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 











THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Unsprinklered building wos a total loss (U.P. PHOTO) 


.- handles practically 

every grease 
job in your 

plant 





Improved 
POCO HT Grease 


is ideally suited for applications subject to 
extreme temperatures, moisture, speed and 
load. Here's why: 


e It has a higher melting point than most 
special ‘high temperature greases’. 








e It can be pumped at temperatures as low 
as —20° F. 

@ It lubricates completely under conditions 
of moisture or water. 


e It has higher oxidation stability for longer 
life on the job. 


@ It provides extremely high protection 
against rust and corrosion. 








Sales offices located in more then 500 cities in Pure's marketing oreo 


Tho ONE GREADE: ' 
UG I. 


PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 





A ’ er rere ipa ies OC worrrn ar OUT America 






Let your local Pure Oil representative tell 
you how improved POCO HT can cut lubri- 
cation costs for you. This may be the only 
grease you need in your entire plant. Why 
not call now and find out? 































Now it’s easier than ever to 


“Simplify and Save” 


With improved POCO HT headlining 
Pure’s Multi-Purpose lubricants, you can 
now save more than ever with Pure's 
“Simplify and Save” Plan. Find out how 
it will work in your plant. Write for full 
literature. The Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

















SALES UP GZ 


first 10 months 
of 1955 over 
same period 
for last year! 





Measuring 63°, front-of-bumper 
to back-of-cab, Reo's ‘“Super-V 
63” pulls 35’ trailer within 45’ 
over-all when equipped with full- 
size sleeping bunker. This, to- 
gether with only 29” bumper-to- 
center-of-front-axle measurement, 
permits highest possible payloads 
within legal limits. 


motor transporter’s recognition of 
Reo in better fulfilling their specific 
need today for big trucks built for 
truckers by truck specialists. 

Their purchase of Reo’s rugged V-8 
trucks—powered by a modern, ad- 
vanced line of 195 and 220 h.p. short- 
stroke, wet-sleeve engines—alone ac- 
counts for 39% of Reo’s spectacular 
sales success. 

This is the day of another great 
Reo achievement . . . the introduction 


of the new “Super-V 63” Truck Trac- 
tor. It is the first tractor truly designed 
and engineered to guarantee maximum 
payloads within legal limits for today’s 
users of high-volume trailers. So be- 
fore you consider any other truck 
tractor for any purpose be sure and 
“look at Reo” . . . first! 

Does not include miliiary vehicles. 


REO MOTORS, INC. 


LANSING 20, MICH. + TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


WORLD'S TOUGHEST TRUCK 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND GOLD COMET ENGINES FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIAL AND REPLACEMENT—GAS OR LPG 
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Labor is becoming more and move scarce. Steel mills are sold as far 
ahead as they will book orders, and scrap prices have been bid up to new 
peaks. Other metals remain tight. Auto output has never been so high at 
this time of year (and rarely at any time of year, for that matter). And 
demand for electrie power is setting new records. 


If there is evidence here of “a mature boom,” then that is just one of 
the prices we have to pay for coming so far so fast. 


Occasionally, in times like these, figures are bound to pop up that cast 
some doubt on the basic soundness of the situation. 


Take, for example, the slightly out-of-date findings on manufacturing 
operations in October. Looking backward may be a waste of time, but it 
now seems that October wasn’t quite the month we had thought. 


* Factories booked less new business than was to be expected. 


The value of new orders in October, as reported to the Dept. of Com- 
merce, was $28.1-billion. Ordinarily there is a slight rise over September 
bookings, but this year there was a $600-million decline. 


¢ Value of goods shipped rose by an unseasonably small margin. 


Sales of all manufacturers in October are estimated at $27.9-billion. 
While that was $300-million over September, the usual rise would be more 
than that. Thus, seasonally adjusted, shipments were off. 


* Inventories rose by the largest amount for any month this year. 


Factories’ stocks in October went up about $500-million, reaching a 
total of $44.8-billion. (Part of the gain can be traced to rising prices, and of 
course the sales-inventory ratio still isn’t high.) 


Several factors probably help explain October manufacturing trends: 


Doubtless the business pace of earlier months was too swift to be main- 
tained. But this solution still leaves something to be desired; things didn’t 
just level off, the tendency was downward. 


Searcities might enter in. But, if so, how come factories were able to 
increase their inventories? And why did new orders dip? 


The truth probably lies elsewhere—perhaps in the shock of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s illness. Businessmen said this wouldn’t alter decisions. Yet 
they placed new orders less confidently; there was less insistence on deliver- 
ies; and inventories began to build up a bit. 


Business, like the stock market, has been regaining confidence since 
October. And that will intensify the squeeze on skilled workers. 


Shortages are fanning out beyond the long-standing scarcities of engl- 
neers and tool-room and machine-shop skills, according to a check by the 
Bureau of Employment Security in 145 major industrial centers. 


Even green hands will be less plentiful until after Christmas. Stores 
and service establishments are hard put to get workers in spite of the labor 
market’s recent influx of housewives and new job seekers. 
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Tightening in the labor supply shows up in just about every section 
of the country. There were only 15 major areas still showing substantial 
labor surplus in November; a year earlier, there had been 44. 


Seven big centers climbed out of labor-surplus status in November 
(and there were 20 smaller ones that did so—and none was added, the 
first time that had happened in nearly two years). 


Major areas moving up: Fall River and New Bedford, Mass.; Utica-Rome, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; and Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Major employment centers in all parts of the country will enter 1956 
with job markets tighter than at any time in the last two years. 


These spots will find special difficulties early in the new year: Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hartford, Flint, Syracuse, Indianapolis, Seattle, 
Dallas, and Washington, D. C. 


Industries that see labor needs rising rapidly right into next year 
include aircraft, steel, autos, farm machinery, shipbuilding, and shoes. 

They probably will be getting more applicants after Christmas (sea- 
sonal slack will release workers in trade and service lines, food, constru- 
tion, and lumber), but many skills will be as lacking as ever. 


Auto output last week apparently was 181,000 or better. That has been 
topped only once—at the end of last April, when the industry was working 
up to the peak selling season of its biggest year. 


This comes on top of November production of almost 750,000. March 
and April of this year are the only months that have ever been higher. 


Best previous November was 1954’s with output of 508,466. 


Electric power production won't hit its year’s high until next week, 
but already it has passed 11.3-billion kwh. That mark last week pushed 
the margin of gain over a year earlier to better than 18%. 


All sections of the country were ahead by more than 10% except New 
England (plus 9.3%), while the Great Lakes area was up 28.6%. 


Record steel operations naturally have mill men looking warily at raw 
material supplies. Yet they have tried to take it easy in the scrap market 
(which has been kept on edge for a long while by export demand). 


This week, though, scrap prices broke loose; quotations of $50 a ton 
and more were recorded. A few weeks ago the average was $44.50. 


Business spending on new plant and equipment is out-running even 
the high rate previously forecast. The latest Dept. of Commerce-Securities & 
Exchange Commission survey finds the annual rate at nearly $31-billion. 

That's up a cool billion dollars since they last checked. 


And the trend continues to rise, as indicated in the recent McGraw-Hill 
survey (BW—Nov.12'55,p27). 


Next year’s first quarter should be at a $31.6-billion rate. This would 
put it $6-billion ahead of the initial 1955 quarter; manufacturing alone will 
contribute about $3%4-billion of this year-to-year gain. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright oe the Dee. 10, 1955, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, WN. Y. 
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anitaeve win 


Reach for any one—and you get American-Standard quality 


Each of these books carries the symbol 


you want an air handling system to 
or companies draw off fumes in a factory 
that make up the American-Standard 
family. The products manufactured 
by these divisions are different, but 
all have one thing in common... 
American-Standard quality. 


home, hotel, motel, hospital or school 
of one of the divisions or to draw 


in and circulate fresh air atom No matter how varied these produc ta, 
reactor system components kitchen they are all quality products, American 


that are colorfully gay Standard quality products. Next time 


and so efficient 
a cooling or heating system for 


plant spread over fifty 


a ou need a quality product for an im 


acres or tor a 


skyscraper fifty stories high beaut 


portant job for home or induatry, call one 
of the companies or divisions that make 


up the family of Amenican - Standard 


And that is most important whether ful bathroom fixtures fora smallor large 


Radiator & ta tar 














SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 
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The IBM Type 407 Accounting Machine, one of the 
many IBM machines now covered with attractive, 
wear-resistant Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate.” 


* Patents Pending 


Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate is the sensational new material which gives 
you a beautiful, durable finish on your products before they're made. Here is 


a pre-finished sheet 
metal 


a virtually indestructible bond of vinyl plastic on 
you can bend, stamp or deep-draw. Sullvyne-Clad in its variety of 


rich, decorative designs and colors provides a protective coating many times 
thicker than any conventional finish, facilitates production for the manu- 
facturer and slashes service costs. 


* 
ALL THESE ARE GLilbivan 





Sullvyne” Plastics for Accessories 


This versatile material in its striking pat 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of handbags and acces 
sories, Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively low cost, Sullvyne puts the 
finishing touch on modern ensembles, 
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O'Sullivan Heels and Soles 


Manufacturers of America’s finest foot- 
wear give their products the war 
touch with “America’s No. | Heel . . . anc 
Sole.” O'Sullivan at the bottom of a good 
shoe provides extra comfort, extra wearing 
quality, extra beauty. 









+ : ay \ 
Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
own neighborhood who is the best friend 
your shoes ever had. Using O'Sullivan 
products, he gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life . . . puts the finish- 
ing touch to good grooming. 





If any of these products can serve your business, write; OSULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


"148.9 1149.1 147.1 133.) 91.6 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)... . Aig ae es 6 « 2,384 12,356 2,404 1,958 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . . 217,701 +181,089 199,950 171,177 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $57,228 $56,996 $59,872 $48,568 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) coons 11,359 10,727 10,853 9,612 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)....... 6,836 6,859 6,777 6,286 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ities 1,806 11,743 1,665 1,486 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons). . 286,926 279,120 297,935 246,190 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 75 KO 72 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) Seiad 55 59 45 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) + 10% : ‘ +8% none + 30% 
Business failures (Dun & Br eet, number) 209 2 237 221 22 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 405.3 5 398.1 407.7 3119 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BI S, 1947-49 = 101.1 97.4 88.7 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) , 74.8 74. 76.9 918 ++75.4 
Print cioth (spot and nearby, yd.) 20.8¢ 2 20.0¢ 18.6¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 154.6 ' . 134.5 144.7 +764 
Scrap steel com + (Iron Age, ton) $49.50 7. $44.83 $32.17 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.) . 43.375¢ 2 43.200¢ 3W.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, ford and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ; $2.17 , $2.17 $2.51 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 —_ markets, Ib.) as 33.6le . 33.646 33.76¢ **30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, tb.)... $1.70 70 $1.70 $2.09 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 361.7 a 349.3 275.1 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 3.60% 3.59% 3.58% 3.45% 3.05 % 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 25% i % 21% 14-11% 1~1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks SEA EE 56,858 56,386 56,394 56,414 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks , 85,310 185,369 85,623 85,783 t#71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks “PRY 25,997 425,833 25,303 22,214 %49,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 29,643 129,961 30,559 37,106 +149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 26,012 26,208 25,748 25,918 23,883 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Employment (in millions) . Nevsaie vs 64.8 65.2 61.7 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) November 2.4 2.1 2.9 2.3 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing November $79.52 $78.50 $73.57 $43.82 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) November $2,584 $2,724 $2,358 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) November $985 $1,179 $971 $197 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) , $309.6 $307.9 $288.4 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $14.5 $14.9 $14.6 $16.9 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) ‘tobe $34,640 $34,293 $28,975 $6,704 
Instaliment credit outstanding (in millions) $26,963 $26,699 $21,952 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) . $45,233 $44,703 $43,168 $21,238 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $12,200 $12,040 $11,730 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) October $23,280 $23,230 $22,000 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec, 3, 1955, ++ Estimate. 8 Date lor Latest Week 


On €ach series on requenl, 
* Revised ** Ten designated market 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


GENERAL MOTORS’ DAY IN COURT. A Senate 
antitrust subcommittee drew a bit of blood in its 
case study of GM's bigness and GM's ways of 


i Pere ee eee eer p. 25 
NEWS CHAIN ... of publisher Newhouse adds two 
pi eee. eee p. 28 


PICKLING LIQUOR GOES TO WORK. Steel mill 
waste may becorne source for sulfuric acid. .p. 28 


MUST COMPANIES TELL ALL ON PENSIONS? Sen- 
ate group wants full details on costs and fund port- 
HOD «ob cdveececne 


WHO WILL FIGHT A 30-DAY WAR? Pentagon 
worked out its Joint Mid-Range Strategic Plan, and 


now it has to decide new missions for each 
IIUEOD 0c ccc ccccbthhesdessccccpesnovectes p- 30 


ECONOMISTS ADVISE NO TAX CUT. It would be 
inflationary, they say. They would rather see the 
public debt reduced or spending increased. .p. 31 
KAISER BIDS FOR SECOND PLACE. It's putting 
$400-million into new aluminum facilities to back 
SENN cRVOD a hb PekEisee score resccetadie p. 32 


SPECIAL REPORT 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE NEW FARM CRISIS. Drama- 
tic changes have transformed U.S. agriculture in 
15 years, creating new problems that the old 





TOKYO: CAN IT 
ENOUGH? 


BUILD 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
wheat for China, Southeast Asia 
trade p. 150 


ECONOMIC TUTOR. World Bank 
schooi will teach underdeveloped 
countries the task of nation-build- 
ing 


v 
a 
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FOOD CHAIN GROWS IN U.S. 
George Weston, Lid., has crossed the 
border again to buy into National 
Tea. Are others next? ..p. 188 


DOLLARS GET TOGETHER. Canca- 
dian currency comes down to U.S. 
level op. 193 


THE PAYOUT RATIC GETS SMALL 
ER. Expansion absorbs big slice of 
record profits ..... coop & 


IN FINANCE. News about freight 
rate rise, high loan rates, oil im- 
ih ablene bts p. 50 


IN WASHINGTON. News about TV 
study by PCC, counting the unem- 


22 

















remedies can no longer solve.............. p. 106 

p THE RESEARCH TASK FORCE: 

MORE COMPANIES USE IT. It’s the 

Business Outlook ........ "ae, old “crash program,” cleaned up and 

ee poe a brought up to date........... p. 130 

feted vey oases ape ses " 183 DOCTOR TO A LAGGING LINE. That 

will be Christian Witting’s job at 

The Trend 200 Westinghouse ............... p. 135 

Figures ofthe Woek........ 21 | ANN 
Charts of the Week........ 196 

Readers Report............. 8 WHEN WRECKS HELP SELL CARS. 

Ford stresses safety devices, and 

en ORNS) sos sbiae dab ait p. 52 

ployed, Dinos Yates. . p. 70 WHAT IS THIS: A DEPARTMENT 


MANAGING THE PUBLIC DEBT. The 
story behind the scenes in the Treas- 


ury’s latest refunding operation. p. 74 


WHERE THE “NEW” LABOR MOVE- 
MENT IS HEADED. What it means to 
bargaining and politics.......p. 166 


IN LABOR. News about jobless pay 
study, welfare fund rebates, peace 
in shoe plants................ p. 176 


IN MANAGEMENT. News about busi- 


STORE? Filene’s new warehouse 
store combines supermarket, discount 
house, and bargain basement. p. 56 


IN MARKETING. News about fair 
trade, asctiend satel consumer 
credit .... -p. 64 


IS THE “LITTLE GUY” RIGHT? The 


 ameell oi odd-lot : ane and 
selling .-p. 178 


WALL ST. TALKS............p. 178 





NEW TRICKS WITH ANTIBIOTICS. 
The drugs now are fattening animals, 
preserving foods ........... _.p. 80 





The Pictures—Horace Bristol—146-7; 
Gant Com 56-57; General 
Electric Co.-92; Dorothy Howard, 
B.S.—114 (bot. left); Herb Kratovil— 
28, 166, 167, 168, 170, 172, 174; 
Ivan Massar—135; McGraw-Hill 
World News—104; Jun Miki—cover, 
139, 140, 141, 142; Pfizer Co.—80, 
86; Bob Phillips—25, 26, 27, 154; 
Martha Roberts-——74; Kosti Ruoho- 


A BIGGER PULL. Union Pacific has 
ordered a fleet of 8,500-hp. locomo- 
RR tins asns covedivternmen p. 92 


maa, B.S.—114 (bot. right), 115; John 

Tig & = aye ae IN REGIONS. News about rebuff to 
U. S. Rubber Co—4; WwW. W—0 PUD 4 

(left & cen.). Memphis development 
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of the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ newsilicon rectifiers. 
They are electronic devices which convert alternating cur- 
rent to direct current—an essential step in telephone serv- 
ice, household equipment and in almost every industry. 


bd 
Pi 
} 
A GIANT FOR ITS SIZE... . Shown above, in actual size, is one ; 
~ 
¢ 
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Another New Electronic Development from Teléphone Research 


IMPORTANT NEW SILICON RECTIFIER, WITH MANY Rak foe IN TELEPHONY 


AND OTHER FIELDS, IS PRODUCED AT BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


The new silicon rectifier is an ex 
ample of how telephone research, 
though primarily for communications, 
brings benefits to many other indus- 
tries and to many people. 


It is a product of original work at 
Bell Laboratories which produced the 
Transistor (mighty mite of elcctron- 
ics) and the Bell Solar Battery (first 
device to convert sunlight into sub- 
stantial amounts of electricity). 


The new rectifier is expected to have 
an almost unlimited life span. It is 
much smaller than tube rectifiers of 
equal performance and it does not re 
quire the bulky cooling equipment of 
other metallic rectifiers. 


Its small size permits the use of 


Yet the new 
niques: may also be applied to larger 


miniature units. tech 


sizes and thus provide entirely new 
current and power possibilities 


In ®he Bell System the new rectifier 
will supply direct current more eco 
nomically for telephone calls. It can 
also have important uses in television, 
computers, industrial machines and 
military equipment. 


Many other benefits for telephone 
users and for all the people will con- 
tinue to come from this long-range 
pioneering work in electronics at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 
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innouncing: New G-E Bonus Line of lamps, incorporating the 
most important development in light bulb filaments since 1913! 





New G-E discovery uses revolutionary stand-up 
filament to give you 15% more light from a bulb 


Compare standard crosswise filament, left, with new G-E stand-up filament, in bulb on right. Note reduction in bulb blackening after same hours of use. 





Promises America a Yearly Light Bonus of Over $160,000,000 


General Blectric announces the most im- 
portant development in light bulb fila- 
ments in 42 years—a filament that stands 
on end. It gives up to 15% more light at 
no increase in cost to you for current 
consumed 

The 750 and 1000 watt Bonus Line G-E 
Lamps are available now, at same list 
price, Other sizes from 60 to 500 watts 
ure being redesigned to use the new 
tand-up filament 


FOUR YEARS OF RESEARCH 

Four years of intensive research were re- 
uired to solve the technical problems 
involved in changing from the usual 
cromwise position (0 a vertic al position, 
The lieht gain achieved by the new 
stand-up positioning is a minimum of 6%, 
The new positioning makes it practical 
for the first time also to use a specially 





designed coiled-coil filament in bulbs of 
300 watts and over. In these larger bulbs, 
the two improvements combine to bring 
the light increase to 15% during the life 
of the bulb —extra light worth the entire pur- 
chase price of the bulb itself! 


LICHT INCREASED, BLACKENING 
REDUCED 


The new stand-up filament increases light 
output in two ways. 

First, the hotter a filament burns the 
more light it gives, and the vertical 
position allows the filament to burn 

















. 


hotter without burning out any sooner. 

Second, the effect of buib blackening on 
light output is cut to a minimum. Black- 
ening is concentrated in the stem of the 
bulb when it burns base up, or in a small 
spot at the opposite end when burned base 
down. Safely out of the way in either case. 

$100,009,000 LIGHT BONUS 


G-E incandescent bulbs using the new 
filament are called the G-E Bonus Line. 
The value of the light bonus they will 
ultimately deliver is estimated at over 
$100,000,000 a year. For more informa- 
tion write General Electric Large Lamp 
Department, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Ranking executives of the nation’s biggest manu- 
facturer crowded a Senate hearing room this 
week as an ontitrust subcommittee staged .. . 


General Motors Day in Court 


The nation’s No. | industrial organi 
m the griddle for almost four 
weeks before the Senate Antitrust & 
Monopoly subcommittee, this 
started talking back to its critics 

General Motors Corp. took over the 
spotlight with an impressive array of 
witnesses—Pres. Harlow H. Curtice, 
Board Chmn. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr 
executive vice-presidents, and 14 vice 
presidents—on hand to answer in de 
tail the charges hurled at GM im the 
weeks past 

Che charges involve a wide variety of 
GM's far-flung enterprises, touching on 
dicsel engines and buses, carthmoving 
machinery, auto parts, new car financ 
ing, dealer relations 


zation, 


weck 


two 


and 


¢ Under the Lens—Whiat the subcom 
mittee has tried to do is make 
study of big business—with GM as an 
example—in with 
look at concentration in 
basic industries. It is supposed to gather 
ideas on what changes, if any, are de 

sirable in the antitrust laws in order to 
deal with bigness 

* Dealer Deal—By far the hottest issuc 
at the hearing was GM's 
dealers and charged 
coercive and one-sided treatment by the 
company. Among other things, criti 

said the one-year GM contract, with its 
short-notice cancellation clause, makes 
the dealer in effect a vassal of Detroit 
On this point, at least, the 


a Cas 


connection 1 broad 


ceconomn 


raised bi 
ex-dealers whe 


Democrats 
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who are running the hearing hit pay 
dirt 

GM Pres. Curtice, forced to listen 
everal hours last week to caustic dealer 
took advantage of the 
provided by the 
wechk to 


complaint 
forum hearing thi 
announce | mayor 
in dealer contracts, He 


ir dealers mas 


policy 
h ings said all 
CM extend their on 

year selling agreements, effective Nov 

1, 1955, to Oct. 31, 1960. Thus, Cur 
tice offered a five-year agreement to 
replace the standard one-year contract 
* Qualified Approval—Sen. Joseph ( 

O'Mahoney, acting chairman of the Sen 
ite committee, had last week urged 
Curtice to sit down with GM dealer 
to try to work out a “more bilateral con 
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GM PRES. CURTICHE (left), and other brass had to listen as M. H. Yager (right), Albany Pontiac dealer, blamed them for his grievances. 


tract.” Of the new offer, he said “at Curtice was only paying back the com- about by a “battle of the titans—GM, 


ist a start has been made” to improve mittees “surprise” maneuver that left Ford, and organized labor,” and charged 
factory<lealer relations. But he added GM _ executives squirming while deal that each of these groups is headed by 
that Curtice’s announcement does not crs sounded off individuals who are ruthlessly grati 
| the contract of “other undesir Curtice and Sloan had been waiting fving their own ambitions, regardless 
I ispects, particularly the right of t 10 am. to begin their testimony of consequence 
M ti mecel without good cause hen O'Mahoney announced he wanted Yager paid tribute to Sloan as “Mr 
th md GM counsel denied that to hear the dealers first. So Curtic« General Motors” and as a statesman 
ther agreement can be canceled ex- Sloan, and the roomful of GM vices But he said the present GM administra 
pt for cause presidents had to wait until 0 in tion has “attempted to brainwash, first, 
\dm. Frederick |. Bell, executive vice the afternoon to begin the wholesale organization and, second, 
lent of the National Automobik ¢ Dealers Gripe—The star performer of the dealer body to their dogma of more 
Dealer Assn. and an outspoken critic the three GM dealers to face Curtice at nd more production and wilder and 
t (M's dealer relations, charged that the hearing table was M. H. Yager, a ilder distribution methods. which has 
five-year contract “avoids th Pontiac dealer in Albany, N. Y., who resulted in complete chaos.’ 
t of the problem pent about 16 vears as a GM emploves Yager argued that volume has been 
Unt 1 mutuals equitabl igre n various jobs, including a hitch as dis nulding on the utright misuse of 
vorked out between GM and trict and zone manager. J. B. Silaz, a_ credit He harged that GMAC 
Bell nd it makes no dif mall Oldsmobile dealer from Conwa GM to hnance ompany will buy 
vhether the contract runs for Ark., and Edward Hammer, a Chevro ust about anything we are willing to 
r 50 vear tlds dealer from Sheridan, Wvo sign Our name t He cited boot 
¢ On the Pan—Curtice urprise an tollawed Yager—all testifving under sub legging price packing and come-on 
nent came afte i dramatic hear cna udvertising is the ult of ever-increas 
ist hndav, when several GM deal Yager lashed out at Curti ximin ing pressure on the dealer to keep up 
nade face-to-face harges about tration of GM. He said conditions in or step up his volume of sales 
\i iler relation In some wat tl uto industry have been brought « GM's Repl: -Curtice immediately 
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set out to counter this testimony, and 
some of his statements at that time 
made the later announcement of five 
year contracts all the more surprising. 
GM is the servant of the 
dealer,” said Curtice. But he balked at 
committing himself to negotiating col 
lectively with dealers on a new contract, 
as suggested by O'Mahoney. The con 
tract, he said, is the result of a long 
period of development, and relations 
between GM and the vast majority of 
its dealers are on a “very high level.” 
He added, prophetically as it turned 
out, that “if there are ways to improve 
the contract, we will try to improve it.” 
hen Curtice presented a set of facts 
and figures to prove that dealers are not 
badly off. He compared the first nine 
months of 1955 with 12 months of 
1940, the last normal prewar competi 
tive year. On this comparison, Curtice 
said, dealer sales (over 3-million units) 
are up 7 ; dollar sales ($13.5-billion) 
GM dealer net profits 
taxes, he said, are $414-million 
up from $72-million for the full year of 
1940—or an increase of 476%. And 
GM dealer net profits before taxes were 
3.07% of total sales, compared with 
2.31% for 1940 
¢ Profits—Albert Bradley, GM _ execu- 
tive vice-president and chairman of the 
financial policy committee, testified that 
in setting its pricing policies, GM’s goal 
is to make after-taxes profits of about 
20% on capital investment. Last year, 
the corporation's profits totaled $806- 
million—about 23.5% on investment 
Asked by O'Mahoney why GM 
didn’t pass along some of its profits in 
lower auto prices to consumers, Cur 
tice replied: “We price on the samc 
basis year in and year out, the good 
vears and the bad.”’ 
Curtice explained a decline in GM 
dealer profits last year—while GM's 


"7 < 


t 
are up 334% 
5, 


before 


profits increased—as due mainly to “dis 
tress selling’ of a competitive car that 
did not win public approval. 

* Corporate Growth—On the larger 
committee interest—the explanation of 
GM's spectacular growth—Curtice gave 
what he termed “two fundamental rea- 
sons” for success: GM organizational 
structure and GM approach to prob 
lems. 

On this point, Sloan shared the spot 
light with Curtice. Sloan was asked to 
recall the development of GM_ back 
in the 1920s and its carly struggle with 
financial and organizational problems. 
Particularly, Sloan was pressed for GM 
policy on expanding into new fields and 
on the fundamental question: “How 
much bigger is GM going to grow?” 

Sloan there never has been a 
policy of expanding just for the sake 
of expanding. He said that in any GM 
expansion move, there “had to be a 
real reason for it and it had to 
strengthen GM's structure.” Sloan com 
mented that he didn’t feel there would 
be much more GM expansion in the 
parts and accessory fields, then 
quipped: “But I’m not making any 
commitment.” 

Asked if GM would be less cfficient 
if it were smaller, Sloan replied that 
size hadn’t anything to do with it: “Ad 
ministrative technique and the people 
that make up GM are what make GM 
efhicient.”” He added that GM could 
be “twice as big as it now is and still 
be efficient.” 
¢ How Much Bigger?—Sen. Everett 
Dirksen pressed Sloan on whether de 
velopment of a plastic for making car 
bodies would be regarded as justification 
for GM to enter that field. With a 
smile, Sloan said the best answer to 
that was, that while GM uses large 
amounts of steel for bodies, it is not 
engaged in the manufacture of steel 


said 


WITNESS and inquisitors:; Curtice, Sen. Alexander Wiley, Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney. 


CURTICE: General Motors’ relations with 
the vast majority of its dealers ave on a 
“very high level.” 


As for the main question—how much 
bigger is GM going to get—Sloan, with 
Curtice agreeing, commented; “You 
just can't answer, it. You can't maintain 
a company by standing still—you have 
to expand to stay alive. We just have 
to live the best we can from day to 
day.” 

« What Next?—At midweck, the com 
mittee was determined to hold to its 
schedule and wind up the hearings by 
the end of the week. But they had. a 
long way to go. Several GM officials, 
slated to present details on the opera 
tions they head, were still to be heard 
And Curtice was waiting for the chanc« 
to document GM's side of the dozen o1 
so specific dealer complaints aired 
earlier before the committec 

Certainly the major immediate result 
of the GM hearing is the offer of a 
five-year selling agreement for GM car 
And the Democrats will take 
credit for pushing GM into action on 
this score, since GM apparently did not 
consider it necessary before, O’ Mahoney 
has said all along it would be preferable 
for the auto industry to remedy what he 
considers the faults in its dealer rela 
tions without the interference of the 
federal government 

On the broader issue of the bigness 
and concentration — that 
GM represents, the committee faces a 
task. One legislative 
mendation—again, hinted at early in the 
GM _ hearing-may call for compulsory 
advance approval by the government of 
ny merger that affects an important 
sceoment of an industry. Only one of 
the thorny problems in writing such a 
law is that of deciding what standards 
of measurement to use in determining 
which mergers would come under the 
law 


dealers 


cconomic 


tougher recom 
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News Chain... 


.» » gets two new links 
as Newhouse takes on Ala- 
bama cities in biggest U.S. 
newspaper deal. 


Samuel I, Newhouse is a newspaper 
publisher almost constantly on the dead 
run. He likes to visit newspapers at 
least once a week, rarely stopping even 
to sit down at his destinations, Last 
week he added two new cities to his 
itinerary, 

Following more than a year of negoti- 

ations, he bought the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News Co., paying $16.5-million 
cash and assuming $2.2-million in long 
term obligations. 
* Package—Besides the evening and 
Sunday News with a daily circulation 
of 190,000 and a Sunday readership 
of 230,000, the money got him the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times (20,000 cir- 
culation), a television station, two ra- 
dio stations, and Mercury Express, 
Inc., a motor freight line~all News sub- 
idiaries. Sale of the radio and tele- 
vision properties is subject to approval 
of the FCC. 

Sale of the News had not been 
solicited, but Newhouse, who studies 
profitable or potentially profitable news- 
papers to add to his chain, became inter- 
ested in it in 1954. His price, however, 
was turned down as insufficient. He 
increased his offers until the paper's 
trustees felt it was to the interest of 
the beneficiaries to sell 

The Birmingham News and the 

Huntsville Times are the 12th and 13th 
in the Newhouse chain. This includes 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, the 
Portland Oregonian, two papers in 
Svracuse, N. Y., one in Harrisburg, Pa., 
md a group of papers in communities 
in and around New York City. 
* Deal—Besides being hard to locate— 
he has no office—~Newhouse hates per- 
sonal publicity. According to Philip 
Hochstein —close editorial associate, and 
cditor of the Newhouse-owned Newark 
(N. J.) Star-Ledger—the publisher bor 
rowed $8.5-million from a bank to 
wards the News purchase price. The 
rest came out of assets of other papers; 
this was also the source for the $6,250, 
00 needed to buy the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat last March 

Newhouse reportedly prefers raising 
money this way to bank borrowing 

Why should I pay your interest rates 
when I don’t have to?” he is quoted 
is asking a banker 

Editor and Publisher, newspaper 
trade magazine, says the $18.7-milhon 
involved in the deal makes it the big 
gest in U.S. newspaper history—topping 
the’ $1S-million sale of the Philadelphia 
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Inquirer to Cyrus Curtis in 1930. 
¢ No Changes—Under the terms of the 
purchase, there will be no change in 
management, sonnel, or policies. 
Clarence B. Hanson, oresident, pub- 
lisher, and a trustee (the News stock 
was placed in a trust by Victor Hanson, 
Clarence’s uncle, and publisher from 
1910 to 1945) will remain on his job. 
The contract stipulates that he will 
direct policies until 1973, when he will 
be 65. He says the company’s 900 em 
ployees will be retained. 

This would indicate Newhouse will 
be running a common carticr, a new 
venture for him. Mercury Express was 
established in 1942 to transport news- 

rint and other items during World 
Var Il. It was such a success it has 
been continued ever since. 


. 

Leaving the aarye. ener and policies 
of a paper intact whenever possible is 
a piles ath for Newhouse. He 
prefers keeping in the background, mak- 
ing every effort to avoid “violence to 
tradition” when buying into a city. Be- 
ing essentially a businessman, what 
changes he does make are generally on 
the business side. He goes after adver- 
tising and circulation, and is very pa- 
tient in pursuing his objectives. 

This policy frequently leaves his pa- 
ae on opposite sides of political 
ences. One of the few known instances 
where he has given an editorial sugges- 
tion occurred when the Newark Star- 
Ledger carried an editorial disapproving 
of both sides of an issue. Newhouse’s 
only “suggestion”: “Make up your 
mind.” 


Pickling Liquor Goes to Work 


Blaw-Knox Co. and seven major steel 
companies this week announced a proc- 
ess that may solve one of the steel in- 
dustry’s most vexing problems: what to 
do with waste pickling liquors, the acids 
that are used to remove oxide scale 
from steel in preparation for further 
processing. 

In cooperation with the steel com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox will design, build, 
and operate a plant to recover fresh 
sulfuric acid nko oxide from waste 
pickling solutions at the Niles (Ohio) 
plant of Republic Steel Corp. The 
plant is rated at an output of 650 tons 
of sulfurie acid a year. 

If the Niles plant works as predicted, 
a much larger commercial plant will be 
planned in a location that is central te 
several steel mills. If it doesn’t, not 
much investment will be lost—cost of 
the pilot plant is estimated at less than 
$250,000. 
¢ Co-Sponsors—Besides Republic, the 
companies that are working with Blaw- 
Knox on this project include Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., National Steel 
Corp., U. S. Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Wheeling Steel 
Corp., and Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

The Niles plant, expected to start 
operating late next summer, is based 
on reactions that were discovered by 
Dr. Othmar Ruthner of Vienna. Blaw- 
Knox adapted his method to American 
standards and practices. 

The process is said to recover all of 
the sullate content of the waste pickle 
liquor as sulfuric acid and essentially 
pure iron oxide, with no other byprod- 
uct. These regenerated materials are 
ready for re-use. 
¢ Lots of Waste—Volume of the steel 
industry's waste pickle liquors is esti- 
mated at more than 600-million gai. a 
year, in the U. S. alone. Up to now, 
no scheme to neutralize its high acid 
content or to recover the acid for re-use 


has been notably successful. Yet steel 
companies have to dispose of it. 

Laws in many states forbid the direct 
dumping of the waste liquid, though 
in some localities the mills are allowed 
to dispose of it in streams or waste pits. 
Generally, the mills must neutralize the 
acid with alkalis and discharge the re- 
sulting sludge into pits, where it dries. 


But the treatment is costly and un- 
rewarding, and the mills must eventu- 
ally cope with the accumulations of 


sludge. 





NAM’s New President 


Cola G. Parker, who rolls his own 
cigarettes, takes over this week as presi- 
dent of National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers. The retired chairman of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. succeeds Henry G. 
Riter of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Par- 
ker served on the Randall Commission, 
and as an adviser at the GATT confer- 
ence in Geneva last winter. 
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Must Companies Tell All on Pensions ? 


@ That's the question a Senate subcommittee is 
raising in asking GM and Big Steel for full details on costs 
and portfolios of insurance and pension funds. 


@ Unions scent a new bargaining weapon. 


@ Companies argue revealing details might have 
harmful market effect, put them at disadvantage. 


Ihe word “disclosure” is rapidly ac- 
quiring a ney—and not necessarily 
pleasant—sound for businessmen. 

It's cropping up frequently in Senate 
Labor Subcommittee Tend s, headed 
by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II1.), in- 
vestigating welfare and pension funds. 
So far, most of the testimony has 
centered on corruption in administra- 
tion of funds by small unions or individ- 
ual locals. But now the committee is 
drawing a bead on the big pension trusts 
of General Motors and U.S. Steel. 

The question here isn’t one of fraud 
or corruption. It’s whether or not a 
company can be forced to spread on 
the public record all the financial details 
of the costs and investments involved in 
meeting its welfare obligations to em- 
ployees. 

What happens in the case of the two 
giants will ae e repercussions on many 
smaller firms with similar plans. 
¢ Scope—The committee is demanding 
full details of insurance funds as well as 
pension trusts. It wants costs of ad 
ministration and a breakdown of invest 
ment portfolios, even though the two 
companies bear the full cost of their 
non-contributory funds (which are by 
far the biggest part of their pension 
funds) 

lhe companies don’t like it at all. 

Under investigation are all kinds of 
“welfare” arrangements from “emer 
gency sickness” funds of small locals to 
the giant pension trusts. Many, how 
ever, have this in common: They're 
subject to no supervision beyond their 
own administrators. The big industrial 
pension trusts—estimated carlier this 
year at about $12-billion—“belong”’ nei- 
ther to the companies nor their unions. 
But in practice, trustees are usually 
executives of the company—and details 
of operation need be reported neither 
to employees nor stockholders. 

The objective of whatever legislation 
the committee recommends will be 
“disclosure.” But that’s a broad word, 
and there’s no agreement yet within the 
committee on shot should be disclosed, 
how, or to whom 
¢ Pressure—Unions are pressing for full 


information. They scent a es a 
weapon to back up demands for wage 
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increases or wider benefits. 
ments are opposed. 

Douglas, and labor advocates, argue 

that money even in non-contributory 
pension trusts represents funds that 
would otherwise be paid .to employees 
under collective bargaining. Douglas 
claims that gives eapbvan the right to 
know how much there is and how it’s 
managed. 
« Resistance—Both GM and U.S. Steel 
disagree. U.S. Steel reveals only two 
details on its pension fund: how many 
employees retired under the plan, and 
the amounts they are paid. On other 
details, its attitude is: “It’s nobody's 
business but ours.” The company’s argu 
ment as voiced at the hearings by 
Enders M. Vorhees, chairman of Stecl’s 
finance committee: Steel's only con 
tractual obligation is to pay certain 
pension benefits; setting up a pension 
trust to handie them was an internal 
decision. 

Vorhees argued that revealing invest- 
ments might affect the market prices 
of particular stocks, that changes in the 
portfolio might be taken as U.S. Steel's 
verdict on the companies involved 

General Motors takes a somewhat 
different tack. Harry W. Anderson, 
GM vice-president in charge of per 
sonnel, calling the information “im 
material” said: “If known in detail [it] 
would put us in a less advantageous posi- 
tion with the unions we bargain with.” 
Leonard Lesser, UAW-CIO legal con 
sultant on security, agrees that 
he would like the information for bar 
gaining purposes. 
¢ Portfolios—Both companies dropped 
their reserve long enough to supply a 
general picture of investments, but 
both are bitterly opposed to disclosing 
the full breakdown, 

Sizable sums are involved. Steel’s 
pension trust now has a balance of 
$728-million. General Motors’ at the 
end of 1954 totaled $371-million. In 
both cases, figures are stated at actual 
cost of investments, and make no allow 
ances for bull market appreciation 

GM's breakdown: almost 40% in 
common stocks, 39% in corporate 
bonds, 7% in governments; the balance 
split among preferred stock, mort 


Manage- 


sor ial 


gages, cash, and “other investments.” 

Steel has only 16.5% in common 
stocks, but more governments, 21.6%; 
and almost 11% im debentures and 
mortgages of U.S. Steel and its sub- 
sidianes. Most of the balance is in 
corporate and utility bonds. 
¢ Union Hopes—Unions hope full dis- 
closure would show that the funds are 
actually overcapitalized, that more is 
going into them than is strictly neces- 
sary for sound actuarial practice, that 
both dividend and interest income and 
capital appreciation are greater than 
originally anticipated. 

The union aim, of course, is to de- 
mand increased wages or increased 
benefits on the grounds that “it won't 
cost the company a cent since it’s ob- 
viously got the money to spare.” 
¢ Influence—There’s another point in 
volved—the question of just how much 
dominance of other companies can be 
achieved through trust funds. General 
Motors says that to avoid any such ac- 
cusation, it limits the trust’s common 
stock purchases in any one company 
to 24% of the trust’s total funds (or 
about $10-million at the pension fund's 
current level). Purchases are also lim- 
ited to a minor fraction of the 
outstanding stock of any one company, 
U. S. Steel's trust has announced no 
such inhibitions. 
¢ Insurance—Even insurance plans for 
hourly workers are under examination 

though life insurance plans in general 
are older than pension bands, and com- 
pletely separate 

Steel's plan is negotiated with the 
union on a fixed-cost basis—company 
und workers each put up a specifi 
amount, and benefits are limited to 
what can be purchased with that 
money. U. S. Steel keeps the union 
informed on amounts collected, spend 
ing for benefit coverage, cost of bene 
fits, and experience under various be he 
fit provisions 

General Motors negotiates only on 
the amount of the benefit, and th 
employee contribution. It reveals noth 
ing on its own specific costs for th 
agreed protection 

UAW ’'s Lesser argues: “We know the 
amount of employee contribution. But 
we don't know what proportion of the 
cost is borne by the employee.” 

GM officials maintained that th 
company pays about 58¢ of every dol 
lar of msurance in effect for its em 
ployees. But the company balked at 
revealing cost allocations and reserves 
involved in the insurance coverage. 
Douglas, however, overrode the objec 
tions, now has subcommittee staff mem 
hers in Detroit gathering the data, and 
has promised to make it public 


very 
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Are guided missiles artillery 
or airplanes? 


Can the Navy deliver H-bombs 
better? 


Who Will Fight a 30 


The murky atmosphere of jealousy 
nd rivalry was spreading thicker than 
ever along the corridors of the Pentagon 
this week, A familiar question was be 
ing discussed: Who should get the big- 
gest slice of the defense budget? But 
1 new force was putting impetus into 
traditional inter-service skirmishing. 

The new force came from the bi 
hift in Defense Dept. policy herds. 
last week by BUSINESS WEEK 

That shift stresses preparedness for a 
quick, 30-day, nuclear war instead of 
dependence on industrial reserves that 
would be used for fighting a long, 
war The shift 1s 
crystallized in the new Joint Mid-Range 
Strategic Plan (BW--Dec 3°55,p30) 

Under the plan, certain missions of 
the three armed services will likely be 
revamped, and the current jealousy and 
bitterness is boiling up in the Pentagon 
is defense chiefs discuss the details of 
just how those missions might be 
Itered 
* Meaning for Business— Ihe new plan 
has plenty of meaning for those outside 
the Pentagon, too. It will have perma- 
nent long-range effects on defense con- 
tractors—as cach service fights for more 
noney to spend on the Lind of arms 
t thinks will give the U.S. the most 
defense for a futare war 


|. What Kind of War? 


Basically the fight for shares of the 
$34.5-billion military budget centers 
on this issue: What kind of war are we 
preparing to fight? 

Ever since Korea the U.S. has been 


three-to-five-vear 
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trying to stay ready for a long war—one 
lasting from three to five years and 
pretty much on the pattern of World 
War Il. This was the essence of the 
policy—proposed by Defense Secy. Mar- 
shall, and put into action by both the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions—of “maintaining a broad mobili- 
zation base.” 

The policy meant that a minimum 
number of planes, tanks, and guns had 
to be kept ready for the carly days of a 
war. But, more important, it meant 
that production lines, which would 
eventually spew out weapons in vast 
quantities two or three years after a war 
began, had to be kept in readiness, too. 
This part of the policy was hased 
on an obvious fact: American pro- 
duction was the key to victory in World 
War Il 
* End of Old Pattern — Finally, the 
swift development of nuclear weapons 

and particularly the Soviet achieve- 
ment in bringing their nuclear bombs 
into rough equality with those of the 
U.S.—has changed the nation’s whole 
defense plan. The top command now 
agrees that the first 50 days of a war 
can be decisive 

The new turn will show up all over 
the military map. The Army (with $9,2- 
billion this fiscal vear) will fight for 
more atomic firepower and more low- 
and slow-flying airplanes. The Navy 
(with $10-billion) will press for more 
atomic firepower for its planes and 
ships, and for more atomic-powered 
submarines. All services will battle hard 
for bigger cuts of the ever-growing 
funds going to guided missiles. And the 


Should the Army move into 
the air? 


Day War? 


Air Force (with more than $15.8-bil- 
lion now) will renew its drive to take 
over as many military missions as it 
can 


ll. Fight for Position 


Now that the Pentagon's chiefs are 
working out the specifics of the Joint 
Mid-Range Strategic Plan, they're find 
ing that it is producing a new high 
level of pulling and hauling among the 
services for contro] of (1) the nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering 
them, and (2) tactical weapons. 

In the first part of the bout, the Air 
Force’s mission as the arm that de 
livers the H-bom)b and the A-bomb is 
being challenged, particularly by the 
Navy, which says its supercarriers and 
carrier airplanes make a better nuclear 
striking force than the Air Force’s land- 
based bombers. 

In the second part of the bout, the 
reasoning is a little more complicated. 
Many Washington strategists argue that 
the deterrent power of nuclear bombs 
has been weakened by U.S. rejuctance 
to use them during the wars in Korea 
and Vietnam. These officials do not 
dispute ‘the decisions against use of the 
nuclear weapons. But they do say that 
the decisions show an effect of the 
U.S.-Russian nuclear stalemate — and 
that this stalemate emphasizes the role 
of tactical weapons in future warfare 
This is the argument for maintaining 
a costly Navy and Army in the face of 
the Air Force view that these services 
have lost their traditional importance. 
¢ Hot Issues—The inter-service ruckus 
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over missions and money is highlighted 
by these individual issues: 

¢ Each of the services now has 
guided missiles in its arsenal and is 
struggling for control of improved 
models. The Army considers missiles 
a push-button outgrowth of field artil- 
lery, says it should control all land-to- 
land missiles. The Air Force looks on 
missiles as outgrowths of aircraft, con- 
tends the Army should be restricted to 
missiles with battlefield ranges. This 
week, the Army’s guided missile pro- 
gram got a special expediter, Maj. Gen. 
John B. Medaris, Asst. Chief of Ord- 
nance. 

¢ The Navy wants a bigger role in 
delivering strategic weapons. Navy 
partisans assert that as mobile bases its 
supercarriers can launch planes at most 
enemy targets and carry out missions 
more effectively than land-based long- 
range bombers. Even more significantly, 
the Navy has developed a jet seapiane, 
the Martin Seamaster, which now 
shows up with H-bomb-carrying capa 
bility. In fact, some Air Force officials 
would like to have some of the new 
planes for their own. The possibilities 
of a high-speed bomber that needs no 
land base and can be refueled almost 
anywhere at sea excite the strategists. 

¢ The Air Force is boiling mad 
over the Army's steady build-up of an 
aviation arm. Over the past few years, 
the Army has been running an aggres- 
sive campaign to achieve “battlefield 
flexibility and mobility.” For this, it 
has acquired 3,400 helicopters and 
small fixed-wing planes. 

There's still another angle to the 
Army-Air Force fight over aviation. The 
Army wants the Air Force to provide 
more air transport to shift large troop 
units and their equipment to overseas 
theaters and into battle. It claims the 
Air Force underplays transport and 
troop-supporting fighter-bomber planes. 


lil. Army Fades Away 


Future military budgets and the 
make-up of each service depend pretty 
much on how these and related issues 
are settled. Barring a major change 
in the cold war, the total military 
budget is likely to remain about where 
it is—give or take a couple of billion 
dollars. What will change is each 
service's share of the budget. 
¢ MPs Only—That’s why there’s all 
the fussing and fuming. For instance, 
the Army very frankly looks on aviation 
as a means of survival. ‘Top Army brass 
is convinced that under the Air Force 
concept the Army could be reduced to 
a glorified force of MPs. 

Right now, the Army is being pushed 
slowly into the background while the 
Air Force is grabbing more of the 
glory—and money. Meantime, the Navy 
is more than holding its own 
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Economists Advise No Tax Cut 


They tell a Congressional subcommittee that this is 
no time to cut taxes. A cut, they say, would be inflationary. 
Instead, they recommend reducing the debt. 


All fall, the talk around Washington 

among both Republicans and Demo- 
crats—has been that Congress would cut 
taxes next session. However, there has 
also been a growing group in Congress 
that ‘takes the stand ‘that there should 
be no reduction in federal revenue. 

This week, this group got some im 
pressive ammunition from some of the 
nation’s top-drawer ‘economists. The 
ammunition was unloaded as a sub 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report opened two weeks 
of hearings on long-range tax policy. 

This committee does not write legis 
lation, but it does advise the tax-writ- 
ing committees. Its'members ihclude 
key men on House and Senate tax 
writing com»miuttees, Subcommittee 
chainman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.j, for 
example, is one of the chief policy 
makets of the House Ways & Means 
Committee. 
¢ Consensus—The collective opinion of 
the six economists representing both 
business and the academic side was that 
this is no time to cuf taxes. Times are 
just too good, they said. Tax cuts now 
would be inflationary. Besides, they 
pointed out, the fully employed and 
well. paid worker isn’t hollering very 
loudWy for tax relief. 

Therefore, some of them advised, we 

should save the cuts for a rain¥ day, 
when the economy might need a stimu 
lant. One economist suggested that any 
surplus next year could be very well 
ipplitd to reducing the national debt 
of séme $280-billion (page 74). 
e Stitt’ a Chance—The stand of the 
econsmists certainly doesn’t close the 
door on a tax cut of some kind next 
year. But it does do two things: 

e It throws cold water on thos 
who advocate big individual tax cuts 
next vear, and 

¢ It emboldens those who for vari 
ous reasons oppose any reduction in 
taxes 

The Administration would like to 
hand out a reduction in taxes if the 
budget can be balanced, and it is 
watching the situation closely. For a 
while, it plans to play its tax cards 
close to the vest 

Congressional advocates of “no tax 
cuts before the budget is balanced,” 
such as Democratic Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia and Republican Rep. Dan 
Reed of New York, will be joined by 
“no net tax cutters” such as Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill.) and Rep. Mills. All 


have a big voice in tax writing 


* Views—Mills opened the hearings 
with an admonition that the study was 
not to be used for political purposes. 
Ihe committee had asked the econo- 
mists to give thefr views, which com 
mittee members could then use in tax 
writing committees and in floor debate. 

Vhe first-day panelists, whe advised 
the committee on long-run growth 
and short-run stability, came up with 
this kind of tax advice: 

Donald B. Woodward, chairman of 

the finance committee of the Vick 
Chemical Co., opposed a tax cut now 
and said: “This ws the time to reduce 
the national debt if there ever is a 
time to.” 
_ Edwin B. George of Dun & Brad- 
street said that, rather than use a budget 
surplus to reduce taxes, he would pre 
fer to see an extension of government 
services to strengthen the lagging spots 
in the economy—such fields as slum 
clearance and urban rehabilitation 

Alvin Hansen of Harvard, considered 
one of the more’ liberal economists in 
the panel, also 2 ney tax cuts now. 
Instead, he urged an increase of non 
military expenditures in government 
services that have’ lagged 

Gerhard Colm of the National Plan 
ning Assn. said that “now is no time 
for over-all tax reduction.” He said his 
statement had been submitted to the 
committee before ‘the second Geneva 
conference and before the announce 
ment of the McGraw-Hill survey on 
spending intentions by industry (BW 
Nov.12°55,p27) that indicated an in 
crease of 13% in expansion plans over 
this vear. Both of these, he said, rein 
force his case against cutting taxes 

Everett Hagen. of Massachusetts In 
stitute of Techhology said there 
shouldn't be a cut in tax rates unless 
unemployment reaches a level of 44 
million or 7% of the labor force (un 
employment now ii estimated at 
roughly 2-million, around 3%) 

Dexter Keezer of McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Co. said he saw nothing in the 
discussion to justify stimulating the 
economy through a tax cut next year 

Though the economists agreed on 
why taxes should ever be cut, they 
failed to agree on when. Some would 
set it at an arbitrary figure of unem 
ployment, but there was disagreement 
as to whether this figure would be 3% 
5%, 7%, or what percent of the total 
labor force. Hansen would make the 
level of prices and unemployment the 
key to the tax cut 
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Kaiser Bids for Second Place 


@ Kaiser Aluminum bases $400-million expansion 
on its forecast of doubled use of the metal by 1965—as 
industry goes ahead on its own “third round.” 


@ Company's new, integrated setup on the Ohio 


will cut shipping costs, bring it closer to market. 


@ It’s placing a side bet, too, on coal’s future. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 
this week unwrapped its detailed plans 
for an expansion program that aims to 
boost the company’s metal production 
capacity by 50%. New construction in 
the plans just unveiled will total $250 
million, Added to other expansion 
moves already in progress, the new pro 
gram will bring Kaiser's projected capi 
tal expenditures above $400-million. 

The expansion mirrors the company’s 
bullish estimate of future demand for 
the light metal—but it reflects more 
than just that. 

¢ It will bring Kaiser Aluminum 
geographically close to 70% of the 
U.S. market for aluminum 

¢ It foreshadows a possible re- 
ahgnment among the leaders of the 
iluminum imdustry. 

* It includes an aluminum reduc- 
tion plant in the Ohio Valley, at 
Ravenswood, W. Va., which will be 
the first in actual operation using elec- 
trical energy delivered by coal-fired 
steam boilers. Other companies have 
also been moving in that direction 
(BW —Nov 12°55,p31). 

D. A, Rhoades, vice-president and 
general manager of Kaiser Aluminum, is 
Senseuamall on methods of financing 
the expansion, says only that discussions 
are still in progress. 

It's without benefit of federal aid, 
however. The government has taken 
itself out of the aluminum expansion 
picture, it decided in the fall that it 
would not give any more help through 
fast tax write-offs, purchase agreements 
for the stockpile, or loans of any kind. 
So the aluminum companies are going 
ahead on their own in aluminum’s 

third round” of expansion 
* Pieces—Biggest projects in the new 
Kaiser expansion schedule are 

¢ A $60-million, 590,000-ton alu 
mina plant on the Mississippi River 
near Gramercy, La. (This is the first 
processing stage; at an alumina plant, 
bauxite is processed to produce alu 
mina, Or aluminum oxide.) 

¢ The long-rumored $120-million, 
220,000-ton aluminum reduction plant 
on the Ohio River at Ravenswood, W 
Va. (An aluminum reduction plant 
processes alumina to produce primary 
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aluminum.) Kaiser is already building 
at the Ravenswood site on the Ohio 
below Parkersburg a $96-million sheet 
and foil rolling mill (BW—Feb.19'55, 
p90) that will be operating by midyear 

Rhoades says construction of the 
Gramercy plant and the Ravenswood 
reduction plant will start next April. 

Other pieces of the Kaiser expan 
sion program, adding up to a total cost 
of $100-million, include two new ex 
trusion plants at sites yet to be chosen 
(probably Midwest and Far West); ex 
pansion of the rod, bar, wire, and elec 
trical conductor plant at Newark, Ohio; 
and expansion of existing aluminum 
forging and foil rolling facilities. 
¢ Coal—Rhoades’ belief in the future 
of aluminum is not surprising. But the 
expansion program reflects also Kaiser 
Aluminum’s long-term faith that coal 
will recover from its recent years of sick- 
ness and develop great strength among 
the fuels of the future. The company 
itself owns extensive coal deposits in 
the southern Ohio Valley area. 

To feed the Ravenswood reduction 
—, Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio, 
vas signed a 40-year contract to deliver 
up to 450,000 kw. from the six-state 
grid operated by subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co. The system's 
plants are almost wholly steam-fred. 
Area reports are that Kaiser first ap- 
proached coal producers with the idea 
of producing its own power, but found 
the purchase arrangement more attrac- 
tive. Assuming combustion efficiency 
in a modern steam plant as producin 
1 kwh. of energy from 0.8 Ib. of a 
a steadily operated 450,000-kw. plant 
would burn 1.5-million tons of coal in 
a year, At any rate, Ohio coal produc- 
tion will get a big shot in the arm, 

The Ravenswood reduction plant, at 
440-million Ib, rated capacity, will be 
the largest in the U.S., displacing 
Kaiser's Chalmette (La.) plant from 
that position. It will have seven 
potlines, the first to be ready in July, 
1957 

The Gramercy alumina plant will be 
capable of converting about |-million 
tons of Jamaica bauxite into 500,000 
tons of aluminum oxide per year. But 
it will be designed for expansion to four 


times that capacity as it is needed. 
¢ Realignment—In planning the ex 
pansion, Rhoades is betting on a big 
gain for aluminum in the U.S. market. 
On the strength of market analysis sur- 
veys by his staff, he predicts that alum 
num consumption in the U.S. will 
reach 8-million Ib. in 1965—double its 
1955 use 

On the basis of presently known 
plans of Aluminum Co. of America 
and Reynolds Metals Co., Kaiser's ex- 
pansion would bring a_ realignment 
among the industry leaders. In terms 
of primary metal capacity, the industry 
in the U.S. now looks like this: 


Millions of 


pounds 


1,141 


Percent 
39.2 
830 28.6 
816 28.1 
120 4.1 


2,907 100.0 


Alcoa .. 
Reynolds 
Kaiser 
Anaconda 


Totals 


Including all proposed expansions 
that have been announced—and leaving 
out of account possible further plans— 
the new alignment would shape up to 
something like this by about the end 
of 1958 

Millions of 
pounds 
1,403 
1,308 
1,100 

120 

120 

108 

4.159 


Percent 
Alcoa 

Kaiser 
Revnolds 
Anaconda 

Olin Mathieson 
Harvey 


Totals 


¢ Savings—The new sites reflect 
Kaiser’s recent emphasis on transporta- 
tion economy and proximity to market. 
The company got started in 1946 with 
surplus war plants at Spokane and Ta- 
coma, Wash.; but the long freight haul 
to Eastern and Midwestern markets 
canceled out the benefit of cheap power. 
At Ravenswood, the new facilities lie 
within 500 miles of 70% of the U.S. 
market for aluminum. 

Integration of aluminum reduction 
and rolling facilities at Ravenswood 
climinates shipping costs between the 
two processes, as well as cost of reheat- 
ing the pig or ingot before rolling. The 
site offers also the possibility of a 
a water haul from ore (Jamaica) 
to Gramercy and Baton Rouge (alu- 
mina) to Ravenswood (rolled sheet and 
foil). The industry guesses that in 
tegration at Ravenswood will save 
Kaiser between 3¢ and 14¢ per tb. of 

oduct. With Ravenswood rated at 

33.5-million Ib. per year of sheet and 
foil capacity, annual savings could come 
to several millions 
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Uranium fission products—having 
a Curie strength of 5 to 6 times that 
of radiation sources now used 

privately owned research labora- 
tories—will be utilized by Sinclair 
Research Laboratories, Inc., to study 
the effect of 
petroleum processes and products. 


atomic radiation on 


Sinclair will build a radiation fa- 
“hot lab”, 
laboratories in Harvey, 


cility, or at its research 
Illinois to 
initiate this new program. The long- 
range plan includes evaluating the 
effect of 


radiation on such large-scale petro- 


atomic fission product 
leum processes as cracking, hydro- 
cracking, hydrogenation, dehydro- 
genation and isomerization. The 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


Atomic Energy Commission will 
supply a powerful source of gamma 
radiation in the form of used fuel 
elements from the Materials Test 
Falls, Idaho, 


ing Reactor near Idaho 


Most 
produce beta rays which will not go 


so-called “atom smashers” 
through heavy metals, After a thor- 
ough study, gamma radiation was 
chosen as most desirable because 
it will penetrate the thick metal 
walls typical of high-pressure, high- 
temperature petroleum processing 
equipment. 


In the new laboratory, the gamma 
sources will be kept in a well under 


20 feet of water. After the experi- 


mental apparatus is arranged, the 
ray source will be raised from the 
pit by a crane and manipulated with 
a pair of remotely controlled me- 
chanical “hands”, Operations will 
be observed through a special lami- 
nated glass window set in the five 
feet thick concrete walls of the “hot 


cave” 


Now, for the first time in the history 
of private industrial research, the 
powerful source of gamma radia- 
tion will throw new light on how to 
improve petroleum processes and 
products another peacetime use 
of the mighty atom, and another 
Sinclair “first”, 


SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





i 
\ 
DO YOUR SCALES 
ADD UP TO A 


ighi ? 


TODAY IT PAYS TO TAKE A 
PLANT-WIDE LOOK AT WEIGHING 


Do you have the right scales in the right 
laces? A modern Weighing System works 
an in hand with your accounting system and 
makes a big difference in helping you win 
your war on costs, Weight records that originate at scales flow 
to the accounting areas and directly affect costs, inventories and 
customer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the frst time. That's why it’s more than 
ever important to think of weighing not in terms of isolated 
scales, but as a vital part of your overall cost-control system. 





If you would like to explore this in relation to your plant, why not 
drop us a line today? No obligation, of course. 
Ask about the “weighing system plan.” 

Toledo Scale Company, 

loledo l, Ohio. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Bans were posted for a possible major 
rail marriage when the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry asked ICC permission 
to buy control of the Central of Georgia 
Ry. The Frisco—which operates mainly 
in the South and Midwest, goes no- 
where near San Francisco—would add 
40% to its trackage, and gain a terminal 
on the Atlantic coast. If ICC approves, 
the deal will cost the Frisco upwards of 
$16-million. 
. 
Stock of Revion, Inc. was sold over the 
counter for the first time this week, and 
Wall Street promptly priced it up to 
$16 from the $12 asking figure. The 
big cosmetic company, in ushering in 
the sale, revealed details of its books. 
Last year, Revlon says it spent $6.1- 
million on advertising and promotion, 
a massive ratio to the $33.6-million 
sales. 
« 


A 1% to 2% increase in real business 
activity is forecast for next year by the 
University of Michigan’s econumcetric 
model (BW—Sep.24'55,p116). Figures 
extracted from the model indicate that 
ross national product in 1956 will run 
*tween $396-billion and $400-billion, 
in 1955 dollars. The model forecast 
with great accuracy in 1953 and 1954, 
but oopsed by $10-billion on the size 
of the 1955 climb. 
° 
jet transport plans of major airlines are 
being firmed up (BW-—Nov.5'55,p34). 
Eastern Air Lines is ordering 18 DC-8 
jets for 1959-1960 delivery, with an op- 
tion to buy eight more. The entire 
order, plus parts, would come to $165- 
million. . . . Braniff Airways will spend 
$30-million for five Boeing 707s, with 
deliveries to start in October, 1959 
. 


Motion picture producers do not violate 
antitrust laws when they withhold 
16-mm. versions of their films from 
television, says Federal Judge Leon R. 
Yankwich in Los Angeles (BW —Oct.8 
'55p54). In ruling that the refusal was 
no conspiracy, Yankwich held that 
there is nc reason why an industry must 
sell its product to a customer whe is 
also a competitor. 
* 


Cut-rate flights to Europe? North 
American Aulines has asked CAB to 
approve a two-flight-a-day service te 
Europe at rates about 43% below the 
lowest existing aircoach fares. Round 
trip to Ireland would be $250, with 
comparable rates to London, Hamburg, 
Rome, Paris. But industry sources say 
CAB is almost certain to tum down the 
application, and that the big non-sked 
line will simply reap a harvest of pub- 
licity 
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THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE 


Today, headaches come in the big packaze, too, 
The headaches of increasing overhead — 

rising labor costs, higher material costs and 
tougher competition — can’t be cured with old- 
fashioned remedies. And witch-doctoring 


just doesn’t work, 


If your overhead is aching, there's only one sure 
cure on the market; 

It is a sound knowledge of the economies of 
machine tool replacement and plant 

operation .. . of the newest production techniques 
for lowering costs, upgrading quality and 

thus stabilizing profits. 


No other machine tool builder can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience in 
reducing costs and increasing profits with high 


velocity metal turning & grinding equipment. 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying 
for it 


7, JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines + Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 








‘“‘Here’s where the TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 
gets its high load capacity’’ 


The radial load capacity of an anti- 
friction bearing depends, in the final 
analysis, on the number of lines or 
points of contact made by the bearing 
surfaces in the load zone. This is where 
the Torrington Needle Bearing really 
shines. 

With its full complement of pre- 
cision-ground rollers, the Needle Bear- 
ing gives many more lines of contact 
than other types of anti-friction bear- 
ings. Thus for a given size, the Needle 
Bearing has a greater radial load capac- 
ity than other bearings. 

What does this do for your product? 
The Needle Bearing can give you the 


benefits of its high-capacity perform- 
ance for little more than the cost of a 
plain bearing; it can help you reduce 
the size and weight of surrounding 
members without sacrificing shaft 
strength, thickness or rigidity. 


For twenty years, our Engineering 
Department has helped designers and 
manufacturers throughout industry to 
adapt the unique advantages of the 
Needle Bearing to their products. Let 
us help you make the Needle Bearing 
“standard equipment” in yours. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. « South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON //£0// BEARINGS 


Needle « Spherical Roller « Tapered Roller « Cylindrical Reller + Ball « Needle Rollers 


These features make 
the TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING unique 


© low coefficient of starting and 
running friction 

¢ full complement of rollers 

eunequalied radial load 
capacity 

@ low unit cost 

© long service life 

© compactness and light weight 

eruns directly on hardened 
shafts 

* permits use of larger and 
stiffer shofts 
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WASHINGTON 
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Eisenhower's program for 1956 is firming up. Many key decisions 
have already been made, and others will flow out of conferences with top 
advisers at Gettysburg and legislative leaders in Washington next week. 
The three big January messages to Congress will be “must” reading for 
businessmen, as well as for politicians. 


As to the President’s political plans, there’s still no word. The GOP 
leaders who trave! to Gettysburg come away with highly vocal guesses of 
their own. But, so far, no one claims to knew if Eisenhower will run. 


The favorable business climate will be maintained in this year’s pro- 
gram, despite charges from the Democrats that businessmen have too much 
influence over Washington policies. The messages that will drive the guide 
posts for the new year will be state of the union, budget, and economic 
report. All are expected to emphasize the need for continued economic 
growth, but under policies that will maintain a relatively stable price level 
and avoid inflation. 


You can expect bitter political controversy in the new Congress, which 
opens Jan. 5. The Democrats, eager for a White House comeback next fall, 
will have their own substitutes for most Eisenhower plans. 


A balanced budget is a good bet—both for the current fiscal year, which 
ends next June 30, and for the following year. This will result more from 
higher revenues, drawn from the biggest income stream eve>, than from any 
big new economies in spending. Defense spending will remain the real 
budget determiner for years to come. And the prospect is that the 1957 
fiscal outlay will remain close to.the $34.5-billion scheduled for the current 
1956 period. Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson and Budget Director Rowland 
Hughes gave the President this picture only this week. 


—oe— 


A 1956 tax cut is becoming more uncertain, despite the improving 
budget outlook for the remainder of this year and next year. 


The reason is the good business prospect for 1956. Some Administra- 
tion officials think a cut might be unwise at this time, since it would expand 
private spending power at a time when there’s a full head of steam under 
the economy. This position got additional support this week when leading 
economists went before the Joint Economic Committee’s hearings on tax 
policy as a business influence (page 31). 


There’s politics in the picture, too. Democrats, hot for a tax eut for 
individuals this year, are uncertain about what their strategy should be 
next year. Some feel that if there's a cut, Eisenhower will get credit, politi- 
cally, regardless of his own stand. There’s a growing disposition to leave 
rates where they are, then blame Eisenhower if there should be widespread 
political resentment. 


—o— 


The Administration may delay a tax stand until spring. The reason is 
that revenue prospects would be clearer then. Also, the business trend for 
the remainder of next year would be easier to appraise. It may be 
months before the tax cut outlook clarifies. 


Farmers will be offered more Lacome in a bid to blunt the big drive that 
the Democrats are making for Midwest farm votes. 


Flexible price props won't be abandoned by the President and Agri- 
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— 


culture Secy. Ezra Taft Benson. There’s no chance of a switch-back to the 
old 90% prop level, except maybe on top-grade wheat. 


government, The extra will help pay for seeding in cover crops. 
—_—o— 


Can such a farm program be enacted? It’s toc early to be certain. Much 
depends on the strategy of the Democrats. In the House this year, 
voted for a return to 90% price supports, and the 
Senate. The plan now is to drive this through, with 
farm-state Republicans who need farm votes. If the bill is 
hower will veto it, and the veto will stick. The Democrats ther will 
to make up their minds whether it is better for them pclitically to back 
Eisenhower-Benson program or have no legislation at all—and leave farmers 
in a sweat as the November voting rolls around. 


—_-eo— 


Watch for a huge publie works program in Eisenhower's plans. 


Highway building will be the big feature. The President will again seek 
a long-range, multibillion-dollar program. Having abandoned last year’s 
proposal to finance it with bonds outside the budget, the Administration 
will try for agreement on user-tax financing. 

A long-term program is doubtful, though. Congress tried and failed to 
increase user taxes—on gasoline, tires, and so on—at its iast session. Effort 
is being made to revive that plan, with less harsh tax increases on users. 


But men like Senate leader Lyndon Johnson and House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack favor the Senate-approved Gore bill to continue the 
present system of paying for highways out of general revenues. 


The most talked-about highway compromise now is for a rather mod- 
erate increase in the regular federal-aid highway system. Washington now 
puts up about $875-million yearly in matching funds. Idea is to raise this to 
about $1-billion and ieave long-range policy for later. 


Other public works projects that will have Eisenhower support: 


Aid for school construction, although amounts and methods of sharing 
money with the states on a “need” basis haven't been figured out. 


Flood contro! in the Northeast. This is sure to be high on the President’s 
list. Idea is to avoid a repetition of this year’s big floods. 


oo 
Democratic attacks on businessmen in government are making changes. 


Few irregularities, conflicts of interest, have been put on the record. 
But the political hammering at the use of businessmen on the many advisory 
committees and on a “without compensation” (WOC) basis is making the 
Administration squirm, This was very apparent within the past week when 
Eisenhower issued his standards for WOCs. 

The next Administration move will be to set new rules for the advisory 
committees that work with government. There are about 1,000 of these 
The Dept. of Commerce already has dropped its consultant roster. The 
result will be less contact by government with business and industry. 
Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Pes. 16, 1965, issue—Business Week, 339 W. 42nd Bt, Now York. N.Y. 
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GROW WITH 
AVviIsco* 
CELLOPHANE 


We're particularly fond of small 
businesses like Hannah's. They 
have a way of turning into BIG 
customers of AVISCO cellophane! 


By helping many businesses 


grow we ve grown ourselves to 
being one of the world’s major 


cellophane producers 


But we'll never outgrow thi 
coneept of individual service. The 
AVISCO cellophane man takes a 
personal interest in your busing 
He works with you to see to it that 
you get the utmost in sales and 
profits out of cellophane packag 
ing brings you technical help 


new merchandising ideas 


Also, deliveries you can depend 
an extremely important part 
AVISCO service 


In these and many other wa 
we think you'll find there i 
big bonus in doing business with 
the AVISCO cellophane man! 
Film Division, American Viscous 
Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania 


Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


"Trade mark of American Viscose Corporation 




















ENGINEERS WANTED: 
For top-flight men, 
Crosley offers un- 
vwal opportunities to 
explore new scientific 
frontiers that lead to 
outstanding and re- 
warding careers. 
Write to Personnel 
Director, Crosley Gov- 
ernment Products, 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


Crosley 








From Crosley— 
new dimensions 





As electronics works its magic for defense and industry, 
scientists @/Avco’s Crosley Division reckon with the problem 
of making already reliable electronic systems more flexible— 
to give them greater usefulness in navigation, communication, 
national defense. Now, out of intensive study of 

electronics and related areas—-thermodynamics, optics, 
aerodynamics, human factors—has emerged the knowledge 
necessary to achieve this critical goal. Working 

closely with the military, outstanding Crosley scientists 

have changed the dimensions of many electronic systems: 
lightening them, compressing them, “miniaturizing’”’ them, 
Now—improved radar, communications receivers, navigational 
aids, and scores of other systems are coming off the Crosley 
lines and performing their miracles in smaller space, with 

less weight, requiring less power. Through “miniaturization” 
in electronics, as well as advances in air-frame assemblies, 
Crosley brings the findings of research to practical 
fulfillment—for defense, for ‘peace. 


# your plans are linked to advanced 
electronics, find ovt how Crosley's capabilities 
and knowledge can be brought to bear on 
your specific problems. Wire, phone or write 
for Miniaturization Booklet to Avco 

Defense and Industrial Products, 

Strattord, Conn, 


FOR A COPY OF THIS HALLOCK ILLINGTRATION, GUITAGLE FOR FRAMING, WRITE TO PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DEPT... AVGCO DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, STRATFORD, CONN, 





mawe@e defense and industrial products 


BARUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Avco Defense and Industrial Products combine the scientific skills, and pro- 
duction facilities of 3 great divisions: Crosley; Aveo Advanced Development; 
Lycoming—to produce power plants, electronics, air-frame components, 
precision parts at: Boston ;Cincinnati; Dayton; Everett, Mass.; Los Angeles; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Stratford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Williamsport, Pa. 


TOGAY'’S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL REWARDING CAREER 

















puts ideas to work in 





hydraulics for... 





Keeping Liquids Liquip sect e chemical 


processing plants and general industry 
is handled by Peerless centrifugal and 


on the Run gar cape corn 


John Bean Division 























CITY WATER CONVENIENCE 
for country and suburban homes is 
provided by Peerless automatic pres- 
sure water systems 

Products of FMC's Peerless Pump Division 














FLOOD PROTECTION for high- 
way underpasses, tunnels, mines and 
cellars is automatically assured by 
Peerless drainage pumps 

Products of FMC's Peerless Pump Division 











WATER SERVICE in commercial 
buildings for fire protection, air con- 
ditioning and other uses is rendered 
by Chicago, Peerless and Bean pumps. 
Products of FMC’s Chicago Pump Company, 
Peerless Pump, and John Bean Divisions 


HYGIENIC DISPOSAL of munic- 
ipal and industrial wastes is accom- 
plished by Chicago sewage treatment 
and disposal equipment. 

Products of FMC’s Chicago Pump Company 














Pumps are one of man’s most universally used products. 
Everything that flows can be pumped—from highly volatile 


IRRIGATION WATER supplied 
by ever-dependable Peerless deep well ’ B ¥ ho 1 
wushian Game quenches the thirst of liquids to thick muds and sludges. To serve limitless liquid 


arid agricultural lands, 


moving applications, a broad range of pump types and sizes 
Products of FMC's Peerless Pump Division 


are manufactured by FMC’s Peerless Pump Division, 
Chicago Pump Company and John Bean Division. 
For the complete FMC story, write for illustrated 
brochure. PRA—1054, “Putting Ideas to Work: 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS | Bolens Products - Canning Machinery + Floride + John Beon - Mechanical Foundries 
Westvece Chlor-Alkali + 

















® 


+ Niegere Chemical » Chio-Apex - Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvoce Mineral Products + Foirfield Chemical + Becco Chemicol + + SUBSIDIARIES; Chiksan Co. + Simplex Pockaging Mochinery 
Propulsion Engine Corp. « Senith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. + Chicago Pump Co. +» Ookes Mig. Co. + Kingsbury & Dovis Machine Co. + Well Equipment Mfg. Co 
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Billions of Dollars 
a 
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On near-record profits, CORPORATE DIVIDENDS 
will be the best ever... 





Corporate Net Profits 
After Taxes 


Dividends 














Dividends as Percent of Net Profits 


1939 ‘al ‘a2 
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...But stockholders will receive their smallest 
share of earnings since 1951 


Dividends as a 
Percent of Net Profits 





Dividends as Percent of Net Profits 
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The Payout Ratio Gets Smaller 


For stockholders, December is ordi- 
narily the happiest month of the year. 
It’s the noni when year-end dividends 
are paid, and in a year as sparkling as 
1955 with record and near-record prof- 
its, the year-end declarations are fes- 
tooned with handsome extras. This 
December will probably see over $2- 
billion in corporate dividends paid out, 
making a record total for the year of 
$10.8-billion. 
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Although dividends will be around 
$800-million more than last year, the 
ratio of dividends to after-tax profits 
will be the lowest in four years. Last 
year, with profits just under $17-billion, 
corporations paid out $10-billion, or 
about 59%. This year's payout will 
total only 49%. 
© Stickout—Last year, however, was 
something of a standout in terms of 
the percentage of profits paid out in 


dividends. The 59% rate was the best 
since 1939, when $3.8-billion was paid 
out of $5-billion in profits. And last 
year had one peculiarity that boosted 
cash payments—many corporations de 
clared dividends late in 1953, but de 
ferred actual payment until January, 
1954, on the chance that income taxes 
would be reduced in 1954, allowing 
stockholders to pay a lower rate, 

Since the war, dividends have grown 
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“ . . dollar total of divi- 
dends has grown at an aver- 
LONAL STEEL COMPANY 


2000 poms wos Oia eneT, EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA age rate of 7% ayear...” 


Sond me without obligation @Y Pes vada 


brication Services Guide DIVWWENDS starts en p. 43 


Oo a ead Fo’ den 
ad Avie i ; 
[} Doors for industry © slowly, but fairly steadily, while profits 
POSITION have gyrated in a wide range. The only 
enent — "I years in which the dollar ag de- 
FRM _— . — e creased on a year-to-year basis were 
wai Tes CourOe son” apoaess _—<—<—_—_— ert ; ’ 1951 and 1952, when industry was ex- 


wew Gurots 10 » ree ‘ \ enema = panding fast for the Korean emergency. 
constauction &C i ar ; The dollar total of dividends has grown 
: a 4.’ Ge 6 e Ga at an average rate of 7% a year. 

With dividends growing slowly, and 
net income riding a roller coaster 
through time, the rate of payout has 
fluctuated. Thus, you get your lower 
rates of payout, generally, in years when 
net carnings actually climb fast, such 
as this year. In 1950, for instance, net 
was up about 40% from the previous 
year, but dividends were up pt 23%, 
so the percentage payout slipped from 
47% in 1949 to 42% that year. This 
year, profits will be up about 28% over 
1954, but dividends up only 8%, hence 


Seel tramework for new 





reiireed leeding doch built tor the a: + from 59% to 49%. 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, ¢ In Times of Drop—Of course, the 
Muncie, Indiene reverse is vat too: In years when prof- 
CAML VESTAL COMPANY, its drop fast, the payout ratio runs up. 
a ae This accounted for the big jump in the 
INTERNATIONAL SERVICE IS a pon ert iy rate in 1952. When net profits slumped 


about 14%, dividends were off only a 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL pranetart: » » 
slim 1%, and the payout rate went 


“ u pe shore 
Inte ratod rvico SHED Bees on cnet and te from 49% in 1951 to 56%. As net 
edged up to $17-billion in 1953, and 


stayed pretty much put there last year, 


ie 














COMPLETELY INTEGRATED construction, International's engi- dividends went up 3% and 7.5% 
SERVICE — from preliminary neers stand ready to assist you as respectively. The payout rates looked 
apes final delivery om the needed. Standara warehouse steel the best since prewar days. 
job the kind of “profits in- stocks cover every requirement, and These figures an a dividends 
surance” you can bank on from every requirement is treated as a : i 
International. It's the proved strue- “rush order.” Special fabrications and peyouts point up one fact: Corpo- 
tural steel service which won the are an International specialty, with rate management feels that it’s better 
contract for the big Ball Brothers taken right in to pay out fairly steady dollar amounts 
Cougany se pes freight project —_— stride. me year, with — — in when 

in The same International team- ts are especially good, than try to 
coal i the tifa docks work is ready to go to work for stick to an + a e cent-of-earnings 
truck freight — with all steel for YO4, any time you say the word — payout. Back in the late ’20s, a rule of 
construction again supplied by In- oF any type a aes bh _— thumb for many securities analysts was 
ternational, while to mg tg a samen that an industrial corporation should 

The continued success of this IN- y out 60% to 75% of its profits. 


TERNATIONAL SERVICE has been 
built entirely on teamwork. Satins, 


from seratch, or at any stage o 


n years 1927 to 1929, the average was 
around two-thirds of profits to the 
stockholders. 

¢ The Depression—Much of that think- 
ing went out the window when the 
economy went bust in 1929, and sank 
to sorry levels in the early 1930s. For 
one thing, many corporations generally 
had accumulated fairly adequate re- 
serves out of which dividends could be 
paid even thoagh current earnings were 
nonexistent. Others had some earn- 
ings to pay out; still others simply paid 
out token dividends in an attempt to 
a a steady paying record. us 
in 1931, corporations as a whole had 
a net loss of $1.3-billion, but still 
managed to pay out $4.1-billion of 


17Ya-ton crane door for steel warehouse 
service——completely engineered and 
fabricated by International. industrial doors 
and aviation dvors, from the smallest to the 
world's largest, ore built by International, 









See Sweet's Architectural and 
Industrial Construction Files 


2060 EDGAR ST. + EVANSVILLE 7, 





INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
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ee 3H earth xs back to early ages, 


it hasn't been long since the pick and shovel—the 
wheelbarrow and wagon—were still basic tools for 
the job. Today, modern earth moving equipment 
multiplies muscle power by mechanization—does 
work that wouldn't be feasible or even possible 
by hand labor. 


Euclid has always specialized in the development 
of more versatile and more efficient earth moving 
machines. This S-7 Scraper is typical of new Euclid 
equipment. It’s designed for relatively small yard- 
age jobs or as auxiliary equipment on large proj- 
ects... road, airport and dam construction... 
grading for plant sites end housing developments 





modern style 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





railroad con- 
. and various industrial applications. 


. open pit mines and quarries... 
struction . . 


With a payload capacity of 7 cu, yds. struck and 
a 143 h. p. GM diesel, the S-7 loads faster, main 
tains higher average speeds, and spreads its load 
faster than scrapers of comparable size. Its ad- 
vanced design incorporates many of the features 
that have made larger Euclid scrapers tops in 
performance and production efficiency. 


If you have a problem of moving earth, ore, rock 
or coal, there’s a Euclid built for the job. Your 
Euclid dealer has facts and figures that show why 
Euclids are your best investment. 














New Issue 


$17,000,000 Ten Year 


plus 4 int 


This announcement is nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy securities, 


$25,000,000 


Union of South Africa 
External Loan Bonds of December 1, 1955 


$3,000,000 Three Year 37% Bonds, due December 1, 1958 
$3,000,000 Four Year 4 % Bonds, due December !, 1959 
$2,000,000 Five Year 44% Bonds, due December 1, 1960 
44% Bonds, due December 1, 1965 





Prices: 


100% for the Three Year Bonds 
100% for the Four Year Bonds 
10°% for the Five Year Bonds 
98'"% for the Ten Year Bonds 


November 30, 1955 





(who are ame 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 





Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the underrigned 
rig the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Dominion Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. _Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Swiss American Corporation 


ber 1, 1956 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Hallgarten & Co. 
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Versatile, desk top copying 
— direct copies 
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CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
4700 Montrose Avenve + Chicago 41, Iilinois 
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“ .. the payout rate soared 
to 1929 levels in 1939 .. .” 


DIVIDENDS starts on p. 43 


dividends. The following year, losses 
went to $3.4-billion, but dividends 
totaled $2.6-billion. Corporations con- 
tinued to pay out more than they 
eamed until 1937, when dividends 
equaled eer and then the following 
year stockholders got $900-million more 
than corporations earned. 

The payout rate soared to 1929 
levels in 1939, but with the advent of 
war dipped to average around 45% 
from 1941 to 1944. Profits and divi- 
dends held pretty steady in those years, 
under wartime conditions. 

From the end of the war until 1952, 
the payout rate stayed under 50%, 
and in 1947 and 1948, it was less than 
40%. The payout rate was low through 
these years for the same reason that is 
keeping it low in this year of near- 
record profits: Corporations needed as 
many dollars as possible to plow back 
in plant and equipment, in a record 
capital expansion. 
¢ More Growth—Next year should see 
the biggest wave of capital expansion 
ever, as manufacturers are expected to 
spend over $12-billion for plant and 
equipment, or about 30% more than 
the $9.3-billion spent this year (BW— 
Nov.12°55,p27). For all business, the 
capital expansion gain will be around 
13% over last year. And preliminary 
indications are that there may be a 
further rise in 1957. 

Over the postwar years, companies 
have been doing the bulk of their ex- 
panding with retained earnings, relying 
on the securities markets for only a 
small part of needed capital. Since the 
Korean War, depreciation has been ac- 
counting for an increasingly large por- 
tion of capital needs, and in the ex- 
pected record cxpansion next year, de- 
preciation charges are expected to total 
around $16.5-billion, or enough to 
finance 60% of all business capital ex- 
pansion (BW—Dec.3’55,p75). 

Stockholders have generally been 
content to take a smaller cut of net 
after-tax earnings if the company makes 
it clear that the reinvested earnings 
will rebound to their benefit in the 
future. “But,” as one of Wall Strect’s 
biggest stockholder relations counseling 
firms points out, “the benefits had 
better become dollars, as promised, or 
the stockholders are likely to get sore. 
They want some tangible evidence that 
the dollars plowed back will result in a 
better return for them and when such 
evidence isn't forthcoming—manage- 
ment can watch out.” 
¢ Depreciation—With depreciation tak- 
ing care of such a heavy chunk of in- 
vestment, stockholders may begin to 
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NEW SMALLER, BETTER MOTORS 
1 TO 30 H.P. 


In this revealing book, Century shows how and why 
the New Standard, smaller motors actually out- 
| perform the larger, heavier Old Standard models. 





These trim, compact “New Standards” give you 
weight savings up to 40%... . plus space savings 
and easier installation. Dead weight and dead air 
space are eliminated. The “active materials,” such 
as iron and copper, are designed to give greater 
efficiency than ever before. New synthetic insulat- 
ing materials give greater dielectric strength and 











uniformity. 


SEND FOR YOUR PERSONAL COPY 
OF THIS VALUABLE DATA BOOK...! 
Mail this coupon today! 
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To CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Please send New Bulletin 6-1P1 to: 


tte 30 HORSEPOWER 





Name Fe idisistesiseseeinesoucons 
Company 

Address 

City Zone State.. 


Performance Rated 
MOTORS 
1/20 to 400 H.P. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 





1806 Pine Street « St. Louis 3, Missouri ¢ Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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... whether earnings are 
good or not they won't want 
the payout cut’... .” 


DIVIDENDS starts on p. 43 


feel that corporations don’t need to 
retain as ae as 50%—more in some 
cases—of earnings. The $16.5-billion 
worth of write-offs next year is expected 
to be enough for all modernization and 


eee with the estimated $10- 


each month of the billion of retained earnings going for 


new plant and working capital. 
One talking point that usually has 


Canadian economy an effect on dollar-conscious stock- 


holders is that money plowed back di- 








Monthly, the b of M’s Businese Review re- rectly by the company provides a much 
porte and interprets for you Canadian eco- higher return than any money it might 
nomic news and trends. To receive copies get from outside sources. And, with 
as they are published, write any U.S. office interest rates now generally higher than 
% g or Head Office Montreal they have been for 25 years, debt issues 
MY HANK j : look unappealing. The factor that has 
fo 2 @nit0M Chmagians worked to keep the issuing of new 


equity issues at a slow pace despite a 


BANK OF MonTREAL booming stock market is still in force, 





Canadas First Bank Coast-to- Coast too—dividends can’t be written off as 
New York ---66 Well Street Sen Frencioce -- - 333 Coltternie Strect an expense by the corporation, while 
CHICAGO : Specia! Representative’s Office, 141 West jackson Bivd. interest on debt issues is treated as a 
cost. 
Head Office: Montreal Thus, with a record expansion in 
650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 rospect. and stockholders getting a 


andsome dollar payout, the fact that 
the percentage of earnings paid out is 
relatively low probably won't cause 
stockholders to mutiny. But one cor- 


RECLAIM CHIPS New Scares, trodes Oot Wate’ thine 


juicy extras paid in a year like this, and 
once they're told that 50% of earnings 


are being held for reinvestment, they 


feel this is sacrifice enough. Next year, 
/ whether earnings are as good or not, 
\ they won't want to see the dollar pay- 


out cut.” 

That's our specialty—de- ¢ Yields Improve—One of the most 
new : salutary effects of record dividends is 

am to ~ Mlcanen that they beef wp stock vields, which 


fied i t We’ have been sadly dented by the last two 
ee ow years of bull market. For instance, al-, 

















worked successfully in many though Standard & Poor's index of 50 
sou Ngee green industrial stocks had last week edged 

tive, medical, metals, text b: ‘ > bull mark ighs ag: 
at Lower Cost and others. We don't claim to veld ie ot nee = 
, _ have the answer every time, pared to 3.52% at the September peak. 
with National Metal Chip but the number and variety Stock of many companies has risen 
; : of problems we have tackled because of higher dividends, but by and 
handling and Oil reclama- successfully should make it large the market seems to have antici- 
tion systems . .. for over 25 th your while to have a pated and discounted good dividends. 
lk with a ie And in cases where a company didn't 
years leaders in the field. be ae us. No obligation, declare the dividends rumored, the 
‘ . stock has taken a nasty spill. This 
Witte tur Matieaet’s Pree Subatin 0-65 Write for copy of brochure was seen just this week when North 
- “Your Problems Are Valuable.”’ American Aviation sold off sharply fol- 
/ Jas t ASL ab = i lowing declaration of a regular divi- 
fae) Ande) Lmao) st hal “AN D DEVELOPMENT dend. The company has - rend net 
CORPORATION earnings up nearly 50% from last vear, 
P. 0. BOX 3655 + CLEVELAND 10, ONIO and the Wall Street rumor mill whis- 
Phone Ulster 1-6300 pered of handsome increases and ex- 

tras as a result. exo 
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INDUSTRY GEARS FOR HIGHER PRODUCTIVE STANDARDS 
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When you talk about a tough, competitive their. toes production-wise, put a lot of automatic feeding—matches the rugged 
business, the contract stamping plant emphasis on reliability of productive equip ness of their all-stee!l frames and the 
stands out as a good example. Parkview ment. [t's their bread and butter. Parkview precision of their constructio 
Metal Products in Chitago is one of these has gone all.out for Clearing O.B.1.'s if you manufacture stamping large ore 
They manutacture all kinds of stampings because they can rely on themto meet small, *Clearing Productivity Consult 1s 
mainly for the electrical and electron their tight schedules The versatility of their can suggest ways to step up your produ 
industries ; Clearings the way they take extra-large tion. Just call or write Clearing Machine 
Companies tike this, that have to stay or lies and the way they can bé adapted to - Corporation. There'll be bligation . 


CLEA ie ING is. 4 -F Ss —— a <0 — THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION oivision of U. $. INDUSTRIES, INC. | 
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Nation’s Railroads Prepare to Chorus 
Demand for 7% Freight Tariff Rise 


Rail freight rates may soon join the price climb of so 
many other important commodities. The industry is just 
about ready to present the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with a request for a nationwide, across-the-board 
boost of 7% in tariffs. 

There were indications last week that the railroads 
were reaching unanimity on the demand. An earlier 
dissenter, the Southern Freight Assn.-whose 50 regional 
members include the Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic 
Coast Line, and Seaboard—has reversed itself and now 
is prepared to “go along generally” with the already- 
announced plan of Eastern and Western associations, 

The 7% tariff boost would be in addition to the 
12%-15% raise granted by ICC on a temporary basis 
in 1952, and made permanent by a ruling last October. 

The original resistance of the Southern group to 
higher freight tariffs rose from fears of unfavorable re- 
actions on their competitive position vis a vis motor and 
water carriers, The change of mind was caused, says 
J. E. Kerr, chairman of the association, by the recent 
“very substantial wage increases and fringe benefits, and 
others in prospect.” Kerr added that the rise of material 
costs and other expenses helped change the thinking. 


In Money, It’s a Lender’s Market 
And !nterest Rates Continue High 


In the money market, the lender still calls the tune. 

Among new issues, the Treasury's short-term borrow- 
ing rate last week was the highest in over 22 years. Bids 
accepted for the usual weekly 91-day bills — 
2.45%, the highest rate since the 2.59% of the 1933 
banking crisis, 

Rising money rates caused the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to postpone the sale of $90-million of tem- 
ney’ short-term notes, which had been scheduled for 
ec. 6. Of this group, 54 small issues, totaling around 
$21-million were put off indefinitely. The remaining 
19 issues will go up for sale next week. But most of 
them will have shorter maturities than was originally 
planned, because of “the unusually high interest rates 
now prevailing for short-term money.” 

Wall Street's markets in corporate and municipal new 
issues aren't very happy either. The short-term money 
market has felt the money squeeze more than the long- 
term, and the going rate for ‘term debt now actually 
is higher than for -term. This, of course, has slowed 
down activities among the long-terms. Last week, under- 
writers who had bid briskly for two large new offerings 
of ypeyy corporates found that many investors did 
not share their enthusiasm; one issue offered a 
yield of 3.215% and the other 3.27%, sales were slow. 
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The municipal market also has hefty chunks of still 
undigested issues, with the result that price cutting has 
started. Last week, the Dow-Jones municipal bond yield 
average—which moves inversely to prices—jumped to 
2.54% from 2.49%. 

In the consumer credit field, the increase of loans has 
slowed down. Thus the Federal Reserve Board reports 
that the October increase in consumer credit was the 
smallest for any month since February. Even so, the 
increase was a substantial $264-million, which brought 
the total outstanding to a record $27-billion. 

As for bank loans, the commercial loans of New York’s 
commercial banks last week reached a record $9.030- 
billion, topping the old mark, set the previous week, by 
$90-million. 

Continued heavy borrowing by the sales finance com- 
panies featured the rise. But there also were strong in- 
creases in the demand for loans by the coal, oil, chemical, 
and rubber trades. 

Member banks of the Federal Reserve System all over 
the nation had to raise their borrowing from the Fed 
last week by $159-million, for a total of $970-million, to 
meet the unprecedented demands on them for loans. 
Just the same, excess reserves fell off by a steep $173- 
m:llion, down to $442-million on a daily average. Their 
“free reserves” —excess reserves minus borrowings—were 
even tighter. Daily average figures were a minus $528- 
million, compared with a modest minus $196-million 
the week berore. 


Gulf Oil Will Slash Imports 7% 
In First Quarter, As ODM Requested 


Gulf Oil Corp. announced last week that it will cut 
back its imports of Middle East crude oil by 7% for the 
first quarter of 1956, as requested by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization (BW—Nov.19'55,p130). On the final 
day of the period set by ODM for importers to announce 
their plans, Gulf told the Texas Railroad Commission 
that it would only import 59,500 bbl. per day in the first 
quarter, instead of the planned 64,000 bbl. 

Other importers, including other members of the 
powerful “international group,” are reported to have 
decided on similar cutbacks and to have notified ODM 
that the 7% cut will be made. Cutbacks would hit 
hardest at those companies, such as Gulf, which import 
heavy quantities of crude from: the Middle East; both 
Venezuela and Canada are exempted from the ODM 
request. 


8 More Foreign Companies Join Group 
Represented by Guaranty Trust's Receipts 


Eight more foreign companics have been added to the 
24 for which Guaranty Trust Co. of New York acts as 
ay via its American Depositary Receipts (BW— 
Sep.10'55,p69). Guaranty has filed special registration 
statements with the Securities & Exchange Commission 
for the eight, and to register two more—Unilever, 
N. V. and Phillips p Works—soon. 
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YOU CAN TRUST 


OUT OF SIGHT 


Copper does its work without your 
watching it, without your checking it. 


No matter where you put it . . . hidden 
away behind walls or deep in complicated 
mechanisms . . . copper will deliver the 
same trustworthy performance. It will not 
rust. It resists corrosion. Year after 

year, it serves... enduringly. 


Even when it is out of sight . . . behind 

a coat of paint or underneath a plating of 
chrome .. . as long as you know it’s 
copper, you can always be sure of getting 
copper’s uniformly unexcelled service. 
And so can your customer! 


For countless ages past, for artist and 
artisan alike, copper has been the meta] 
of masterpieces. You can expect as much 
of copper in the future, 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 


AM INDUSTRY BOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID 
INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
AND A COUNCKL OF SPECIALIOTS, 
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. and now for a short demonstration run,” 





When Wrecks Help Sell Cars 


Ihe cartoon above isn’t so far- 
fetched. In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., last week, 
an automobile salesman took a prospect 
and his family for a demonstration ride. 
It was a type of demonstration that a 
year ago would have been unthinkable, 
and even today causes heads to shake in 
some auto factories in Detroit. But for 
the Ford salesman in Wilkes-Barre, and 
for Ford salesmen all over the country, 
it’s becoming routine—and profitable. 

The salesman, instead of showing off 
the car's performance, strapped the pros- 
pect’s child in the front seat with a 
safety belt, then went through a series 
of quick stops from 35 mph. to show 
how the belt kept the child from bounc- 
ing off the dashboard, Then, back at 
the dealer's, the salesman took the 
family through the service shop and 
gave the prospect a frank account of 
what had happened to the people in 
wrecked cars that had been brought in. 
* Wholly New—It sounds like a grisly 
way to sell automobiles; certainly it’s a 
complete break with car-selling tradi- 
tion. But Ford thinks that selling its 
1956 “Safety Package’—better door 
latches, collapsible-rim steering wheel, 
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safety rearview mirror, padded dash 
and sun visors, and safety belts (BW— 
Sep.17°55,p67)—is not only a service to 
the public but good business. It gives 
Ford something new to talk about until 
the company introduces its completely 
redesigned models next year. 

In any case, Ford has introduced the 
first really new pitch to automobile ad- 
vertising—which has emphasized style 
almost to the exclusicn dean features 

-for the past several years. It looks as 
though the gambit has worked. 

* Running Start—The 1956 Ford cars 
got off to a better start in sales than 
any new model in Ford Div. history. 
And October (the cars were introduced 
late in September) was the division’s 
biggest month ever. No one at Ford 
will say that the sales result is due to 
the selling of safety; there are too many 
other factors involved—the 1956 Ford 
was the first new model introduced, the 
economy was stronger than a year ago, 
and there were other variables. Still 
and all, Ford officials suspect that the 
merchandising of safety had a lot to do 
with the record, and many Ford dealers 
and salesmen are sure it did. 


For instance, a Los Angeles dealer 
whose sales are running 10%-15% over 
last year feels the pickup is due to the 
safety features. A salesman in Hanover, 
Pa., says “When properly presented, 
the safety package will sell itself.” And 
a salesman in Selma, Calif., comments, 
“I have made sales as a result of demon- 
strating Ford's safety that I might not 
have made otherwise.” Another one 
adds that Ford's safety package helps 
him make a good deal—no competing 
car, he says, offers all the safety fea- 
tures that Ford does. 
¢ Other A h—In addition, no 
competing dealers or salesmen (with 
possible scattered exceptions) are trying 
to merchandise safety to the extent an 
in the way Ford dealers are instructed 
to do by the factory Ford’s campaign 
is appalling to some Detroit auto mak- 
ers. Says an official of one of Ford's 
chief competitors: “Ford made everyone 
in the industry talk more about safety 
than we might want to. We still feel 
it’s being overemphasized. For in- 
stance, the airlines talk about ‘seat’ 
belts for comfort. Ford talks about 
‘safety’ belts.” 
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This man, and others among Ford 
competitors, are telling their dealers to 
talk about preventive safety in relation 
to the entire car. In other words, stress 
the safety in construction of the better 
brakes, the quick acceleration and re- 
serve of power to get you safely out of 
a tight spot. You can see this contrast- 
ing approach, for instance, in Chevrolet 
ads that sav, “Two things that make 
for safer driving: you, the driver, and 
the car itself. All cars are safer today, 
the best protection is to keep out of 
accidents and that depends on the 
built-in safety of vour car.” 
¢ Wrecks on Display—Ford doesn’t try 
to sell that way any more. Theirs is not 
the subtle approach. It’s the approach 
of the dealer in Kansas City, Kan., who 
put a wrecked 1956 Ford in front of 
his showroom. The car was being driven 
at 50 mph. by one of the dealer’s sales- 
men when it skidded sideways into a 
utility pole. Both the salesman and his 
wife wore seat belts. She suffered minor 
injuries, he none at all. The dealer uses 
the battered car as a pointed reminder 
to prospects that safety belts do offer 
some protection. 
¢ Others Have Them—It is the empha 
sis and dramatic approach of this dealer 
and others that sets Ford’s sales cam- 
paign this year apart from that of other 
car makers. With the possible excep- 
tion of the sun visors and mirror, Ford 
has no safety features that other auto 
makers do not claim to have in their 
cars. You can buy seat belts as op- 
tional equipment for any 1956 car. 
They are optional equipment, too, with 
Ford, but at a lower original price 
Front seat belts installed at the factory 
cost $9 (Ford Div. executives insist they 
lose a little money on this deal). Later 
installation by a dealer costs $20 or a 
little more. Of the Fords sold so far, 
only about 20% have had factory-in 
stalled seat belts because that’s all 
Ford’s supplier has been able to make 
(other suppliers are being lined up). 
Ford is the only company offering belts 
as factory-installed equipment. 

You can buy padded instrument 
panels for other cars, also as optional 
equipment. For a Ford this, plus visors, 
cost $16. Better than 90% of the Fords 
sold have had the crash pads and sun 
visors. This ratio has surprised even 
Ford people. Perhaps more than any 
other indicator, it points to the effec- 
tiveness of Ford’s safety merchandising 
and the public’s reception of the pitch. 
¢ Identification—Ford Div. says that 
after the first week of its advertising 
campaign on safety about twice as many 
people recognized and understood the 
purpose of the new steering wheel, 
padded dash, safety belt, and the other 
features. And according to consumer 
research conducted by the New York 
advertising agency of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., after three weeks 56% of car 
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LOOK HOW 





tne silicones 


TRAOE- MARK 


make things “let go!" 





LOOK AT the benefits 


Automobile tires and countless other rubber products are now sped 
from their molds and dies with the deft assistance of LINDE Silicones. 
They are not only “slippery” but extremely heat-resistant, with a pecu- 
liar reluctance to react chemically with other materials. And a little goes 
a long way. 

Applied to hot-metal patterns, LINDE Silicones make them separate 
easily from thin sand molds in the shell-molding process—widely used 
today for precise casting of many metals. 

Even red-hot glassware, in infinite shapes, is quickly freed from 
molds treated with these man-made silicone “release agents” —which also 
reduce glass-factory soot, and further improve operation of shear blades 
and chutes. 

You can see why more and more manufacturers are using LINDE 
Silicone release agents (L-45 Series) to say “Let go!” Clean and fast! 

For these and many more uses of versatile silicones, the broad indus- 
trial background of LinpE and other Divisions of UNION CARBIDE makes 
LINDE particularly qualified to help you. Inquiries are welcome. Address 
Dept. K.222. 


LOOK TO Lénde 


for silicones 








A DIVISION OF 


‘t2tdle \ UNION CARBIDE 


AIR PRODI AND CARBON CORPORATION 


‘ mPANY 





36 East 42nd Street (79 New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Lowen” be « registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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IS THE TEiRA 


U 
| to lighten office work “* 


: with fast figuring 


| Burroughs 
7 Caiculators 


54 


See for yourself . . . in your own office . . . on your own figuring . . . 
how much time, effort, and expense you can save from now on with 
a new single- or dual-total Burroughs Calculator. 


Both models add and multiply instantaneously. The entire action is 
simplicity itself—no complicated levers, other time-wasters. Dual- 
total models also offer “memory dials’ answer accumulations for 
grand totals. 


For immeciate delivery .. . or for a nal demonstration before 
you make your choice, call our branch office today. We're listed in 
your telephone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever there's business there's 
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owners identified Ford with the new 
safety wheel and door latch. 

Even more telling are such sales re- 
sults as the insurance company in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., which has replaced its 
fleet of 50 cars with 1956 Fords “be- 
cause it was the only car with complete 
safety equipment " Or a series of “case 
histories” of 1956 Ford buyers. 
¢ Examples—Two elderly ladies in a 
station wagon out of control plowed 
through the window of a market and 
smack into a refrigerator. The car 
was completely demolished but the 
ladies unfastened their seat belts and 
walked away. The car was used as a 
display by the dealer, who sold 12 sets 
of safety belts in the next few days. An 
automobile dealer in a nearby town sold 
50 sets. 

An auto salesman’s car turned over 
at 60 mph. He did not have a seat belt 
and was thrown against the safety-rim 
steering wheel and his head hit the 
padded dash. He suffered only bruises. 
A truck hit a Ford driven by a woman. 
No seat belt, but safety door latches 
and steering wheel. The doors staved 
closed and she was uninjured, Com- 
menting on the Ford method of mer- 
chandising its safety story, one man 
says, “Sure, it sounds grisly, but we’re 
trving to help the driver.” A company 
official put it another way shortly before 
the 1956 model introduction. “For the 
first time we can sell something in the 
public interest.” How does he feel now, 
more than two months later? “It’s going 


better than we hoped.” 


FTC Cracks Down 
On Chains’ Ad Deals 


The Federal Trade Commission is off 
on a brand new tack in a series of recent 
complaints issued against two major 
food store chains—Giant Food Shop- 

ing Center, Inc., of Washington, 
D. C., and Food Fair Stores, Inc., of 
Philadelphia—and 11 manufacturers of 
well known food products. 

FTC says sales promotion deals 
worked out between the chains and the 
manufacturers for joint payments for 
special store anniversary advertising re- 
sulted in discrimination against com- 
peting retail stores. 

This is the first time FTC has sought 
to prosecute retailers for inducing spe- 
cial advertising allowances from their 
suppliers; till now, it has brought such 
action only against the manufacturers. 
In the manufacturers’ case, FTC moved 
under the Robinson-Patman Law. That 
law, though, says nothing about the 
retailers who induce these allowances. 
So FTC this time is taking action 
against the chains under the broad lan- 
guage of the FTC Act. 
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"Royle in Window Boyes speak. fot themacoa' 


“One sure way to nudge a sales curve up- 
ward is to let shoppers see your product,” says 
Mr. Robert S. Moore, Purchasing Agent of the 
Royal Lace Paper Works. "Window boxes give 
us the visibility we need to let Roylies quality 


speak for itself.” 


Window boxes can make aimost any merchan- 
dise more eye-appealing — especially when 
the window is sparkling acetate, the Celanese 
film that stays flatter, more wrinkle-free, crisp 


*Reg. U. 5. Pot. Off. 


and fresh for longer. Take a good look at the 
window box for your product. Your customers 
do. Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics 
Division, Dept. 129-L, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 
5, N.J. Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical 
Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver, 
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Filene’s new Warehouse Bargain Store combines supermarket, discount house, and bargain basement. 
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What Is This: | 
A Department Store? 


If Filene’s new Warehouse Bargain 
Store in Needham, Mass., turns out to 
be as successful as early reports indicate, 
it may prove to be some kind of turm- 
ing point in U.S. department store busi- 
For in. order to compete in to- 
day's merchandising, the big Boston 
store has opened a suburban branch 
that isn’t a department store branch 
at all in the conventional sense, but 
rather a combination of supermarket, 
discount house, and bargain basement. 

Ihe new branch opened in a rush 
the day after Thanksgiving, just four 
wecks from the time that Filene’s got 
the idea after seeing what its competi- 
tion was doing. It’s located in 20,000 
sq. ft. of space in a $1-million, 200,000- 
sq. ft. warehouse that Filene’s recently 
purchased in an industrial development 
about 12 miles from downtowr Boston. 
¢ No Frills—The Bargain Warehouse 
Store is strictly stripped-down volume 
merchandising. That means wire super- 
market baskets to carry goods to check- 
out counters. Bare wood tables piled 


ness 


with goods. No fancy department store 
frills—no wrapping, no charge accounts, 


no delivery. Store hours are from 12:30 
to 9 p.m. on weekdays, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on Saturday 

I'he store offers a wide variety of 
goods, from medium- and higher-priced 
ready-to-wear to major appliances. For 
Filene’s this is a big break with policy, 
for the famous old concern is primarily 
a specialty store. 

The prices compete with any dis 
in the Boston A West 


counter arca 


inghouse automatic washer listed at 
$339.95 sells for $251.31. On apparel, 
the prices are even lower than the down- 
town stores—a cashmere sweater regu 
larly $16.90 for $12.90, corduroy shirts 
regularly $3.99 for $3.29. In general, 
the prices run from 10% to 30% below 
regular department and specialty store 
prices. The markups are well below the 
usual 36%-40% markup most depart- 
ment stores must tack on. 

Though Filene’s will run sales at the 
new outlet, the merchandise stocked 
in the Needham warehouse is not dis- 
tress goods—close-outs, fire merchan- 
dise, and the like. It is mostly branded 
goods, bought by one man, Sam Rogoff, 
who formerly was dress buyer for 
Filene’s basement Gowntown. 
¢ Customers Buy—So far, the results 
seem satisfactory to the people involved 
in the experiment. One man noted that 
about 90% of the customers leave with 
packages~a higher percentage than 
Filene’s downtown store can boast. He 


* attributes this partly to the psychology 


of the supermarket basket. “People sec 
that empty pushcart,” he says, “and 
they want to fill it up.” 
¢ Competitive Move—Vlilene’s precise 
mixture of merchandising techniques in 
Needham—cut-rate pricing, suburban lo 
cation, warehouse building with low 
supermarket  self-service—is 
probably unique. It is, however, the 
culmination of major lines of 
development being pursued by depart- 
ment stores today 

In the postwar era, department stores 


overhead, 


seve ral 





SELF-SERVICE is the keynote. Customers 
lug their purchases off in baskets or shop- 
ping carts. 


APPLIANCES are a major item. This is 
something new for Filene’s, which is a 
specialty store downtown. 


CHECKOUT COUNTERS work on the 
supermarket principle. ‘Thé store has no 
frills such as wrapping or fitting rooms 
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This casting took a lot 
of pre-natal care 


The success of o casting is often determined long before the metal is melted 
and the casting poured, because no matter how carefully casting is done nor 
how excellent the mold, a quality part cannot result unless quality metal is used. 


Foundries and die-casters need ingots that will be alike in quality and 
characteristics from lot to lot, especially when castings of intricate character 
must be precisely cost in quantities, To assure such results, the Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company employs the 
most modern quality control methods. Electronic testing devices and expert 
metallurgists check each heat poured from Federated’s furnaces. 


Both supporting and preceding quality control is Federated’s modern 
Central Research Laboratory, which has developed alloys such as Castomatic ® 
type metals and solders and Tenzaloy, the high strength aluminum alloy 
that ages without heat treatment. 


Whatever you need in non-ferrous ingot metal, or in technical service to as- 
sure good non-ferrous castings, think of Federated first as your source of supply 
and technical information. Our broad experience with all kinds of non-ferrous 
metals has earned us our reputation as Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 


in Ce vder Federated Motels Conada, tid., Terente end Montreal 
Alomioum, Anedes, Bebbitts, Brevs, Bronze, Die (esting Metals, Leed, Lead Preducts, Magnesium, Selders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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have been behind a serious eight-ball so 
far as competition with discount houses 
and other price-cutters has gone. They 
are stuck with big, expensive downtown 
~~ They offer expensive services. 
‘urthermore, until very recently, while 
so-called fair trade was in force, manu- 
facturers put pressure on them to hold 
the price line. 

Recently, department stores have 
turned more competitive. They have 
gone out for volume in appliance sales 
and with the virtual demise of effective 
resale price maintenance, they have 
been cutting prices. Federated Depart- 
ment Stores—the chain to which Fi- 
lene’s belongs—have been particularly 
energetic price-cutters. It is significant 
that this year department stores as a 
whole made their biggest percentage 
gain in sales in the oodles and house- 
wares area—showing that they have once 
more become highly competitive. 
¢ Into Warehouses—One way to cut 
overhead and really to compete with 
the price-cutters has been to turn ware- 
houses into outlets. Many of these are 
now on the fringes of town, where de- 
partment stores have relocated them in 
order to avoid delays caused by city 
traffic, to place stock in a central loca- 
tion near the fan of suburban branches, 
and to find cheaper land. A few years 
ago department stores began to find 
another use for these new warehouses. 

One Boston observer points out that 
warehouse discounting probably began 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co. After a 
store has accumulated a large stock of 
returns, chipped furniture, and other 
goods that won’t move at regular prices, 
it opens the warehouse doors for a one- 
or two-day sale. Most of these sales 
involve home furnishings. But in the 
ow few years, a few stores—Carson 

irie Scott in Chicago was an early in- 
stance (BW—Feb.27'54,p53)—have put 
what normally used to be occasional 
sales on a permanent day-to-day basis 
and broadened the stock. 

There have been other variations on 
the same theme of big volume, low over 
head. In Seattle, for example, Fred- 
erick & Nelson held a successful and 
dramatic sale of specially purchased 
goods in an armory (BW—Oct.22'55, 
p!24). 
¢ Trend—The development of ware- 
houses as retail outlets in the Boston 
area began early this year. On Feb. 22, 
Gilchrist Co. opened to the public its 
warehouse on the edge of the city on a 
permanent basis, admittedly to combat 
discounting. Though Gilchrist’s ware- 
house is multistory and not new, its 
location between downtown Boston and 
the suburbs and its proximity to Sears’ 
main Boston store made conditions 
ideal for “price miracle” sales. 

Three months after Gilchrist’s open- 
ing, R. H. White Corp. began holding 
monthly sales at its new Needham 
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These “‘Lo- 4” Super-Filers in Pine Frost 
Green are grouped to form a counter only 
46 inches high. Other colors availabie 
ere Manila Ten, Suede Brown, Autumn 
Hore, Glen Green and Standard Gray 


for faster filing...space saving...rich color 


Distinctive decorator finishes add new value to GF filing cabinets for general and private offices... 


You get both utility and beauty in GF 
Super-Filer. There's satisfying flexi 
bility of drawer arrangement to meet 
any filing need and a choice of rich 
decorator colors to match your GF 


desks and other office appointments 


What's more, you can arrange “Lo-4” 
or 3-drawer Super-Filer cabinets in 
attractive counter units by covering 
them with handsome, harmonizing 
Textolite or Velvoleum continuous tops 
Thus, filing cabinets definitely add to 
the appearance of your office 

Super-Filer is famous for its unique 


swing-front which releases contents to 


open instantly like a book. The angle 
spread permits reading right in the 
drawer, speeds up finding or filing papers 


In each drawer there is 18% more usable 
filing space than you find in any ordi 
nary file. And with only a few inches 
extra height, you get an extra drawer 
While Super-Filer is 
saving up to one-third the floor space 


in each cabinet 


needed for filing cabinets, its mecha- 
nized action saves up to half the cost 
of operating your files 


See Super-Filer and other modern GF 
metal office furniture at your nearest 
GF Dealer or factory branch show- 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


room. For the address, consult your 
local classified telephone directory. For 
color-illustrated folder, write The 
General Fireproofing Co., Dept. B-53 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
® GF Co. 1965 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


MODE - MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG «+ SUPER FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT + 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 




















a great year 


... Yes, a great year for the country—and for Thanks to the wholehearted acceptance of the 
many industries, like construction, the greatest new Mack line as today’s most up-to-date, most 
year yet. That means Mack trucks have had efficient haulers, eeonomy-minded operators in 
even more jobs and bigger jobs to do than ever all industries are boosting Mack sales to an 
before. For wherever there’s important hauling all-time high. 

to be done, you'll find Macks on the jobs — the Right now, as you plan for the new year, 
Mack-sized jobs, isn’t it a good time to ask “Can | afford not 


The result—a banner year for Mack, too. to use Macks?” 


Mack 


TRUCKS + BUSES + FIRE APPARATUS 





Meet the National Cherry Pie Champion 


This is Miss Marjorie Campbell of Red Hook, New York smiling happily after 
baking her way to the 25rd National Cherry Pie Baking ( hampionship in Chicago 


She triumphed ove 75,000 contestants from towns, counties and states across the U.S. A. 


Did Miss Campbell use any special ingredient? Yes, National's cLearyjet! Her pies 
had brilliant fruit color, full-bodied truit in clear jelled fruit juice, and orchard 


fresh flavor with new in undertone of cereal taste 


Dramatically illustrating the excellence olf i specialty starch This time cus AR TEI 


the modern fruit pre stabilize that helped to make bakery pies America’s #1 dessert. 





warehouse. (It is located in the same 
industrial development that the Filene 
warchouse is in, along Boston's big 
circumferential highway, Route 125.) 
Just before Thanksgiving, White's 
blocked off one corner of the warehouse 
as a retail store—mostly for toys, small 
pieces of furniture, and Christmas gifts. 
Trade circles say that White's ware- 
house operation, just a few hundred 
yards from Filene’s warehouse, trig- 
gered Filene’s management into its 
crash program. 

Filene’s, which had been thinking 
about the idea for several years, went 
inte quick action. The store had to be 
ready for the Thanksgiving-to-Christmas 
rush. Buyers and supervisors from the 
downtown store, suddenly shifted to 
the Needham warehouse, reportedly 
worked seven days a week and late 
hours to stock goods and hire people, 
Asphalt pavement for parking custom- 
ers’ cars was laid down just one week 
before the opening 
¢ Experiment—In opening its ware- 
house store, Filene’s has raised the ante 
of its nearby competitor, White's, 
whose warehouse outlet is only about a 
third the size of Filene’s and has neither 
checkout counters nor pushcarts. 

Filene’s has always been partial to 
experimenting with new ways of mer- 
chandising. It is, of course, the origi- 
nator of the famous Filene basement 
operation (BW—Mar.14’53,p142). De- 
spite repeated attempts, no other store 
in the country—says Filene—has been 
able to duplicate successfully its system 
of automatic price reductions on unsold 
goods 

Filene’s was also an early experi- 
menter with branch stores, opening its 
first in Wellesley back in the early 
1920s. It now has 11 all told. 
¢ Flops—Not all of Filene’s many ex 
periments have proved successful. In 
January, 1947, it tried helicopters for 
delivering goods to its suburban stores, 
quickly junked the idea. In 1950, it 
began a two-year test to see whether it 
could sell hosiery, gloves, toys, and 
other small merchandise through auto- 
matic vending in bus stations and air- 
ports (BW—Oct.21'50,p60). But Fi 
lene’s couldn't seem to develop from 
its merchandise the kind of fast turn 
over that vending requires. 
¢ Problems—Filene’s doesn’t want to 
talk much about its new experiment in 
warchouse selling—and it is difficult to 
tell in just what direction it is headed. 
As far as the mix of merchandise is con 
cerned, it appears to be what Rogoff 
has been able to buy at the right prices. 

There are no shoes or millinery, mainly 
because they require too many sales 
people.) Filene’s does, however, say 
that it expects the new store to draw 
customers from all income levels. One 
retailer quips: “Proper Bostonians have 
always had an eye for a nickel.” guo 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send my complete reference book, B-6549, 
on the engineering and production facilities available to me at 
your Sunnyvale Plant. 


NAME TITLE 











An excellent example of Westinghouse engineering and manufacture, 
this Sunnyvale-built coronagraph is specially designed for observing 
the sun’s corona, Ite accuracy is equivalent to keeping a rolling penny 
in absolute focus at 13 miles. 


Yes! mechanical manufacturing 
is a Westinghouse specialty 


Whether vour needs are for a production run or a one-only project, 
our huge Sunnyvale, California, plant is ready now to serve you. 

In fact, designing, manufacturing and testing mechanical equip- 
ment are the principal jobs of this complete facility. Fully equipped 
for almost eny project . . . whether it calls for the precision of a 
coronagraph; the size of the world’s largest compressors for wind 
tunnels; the complexity of automatic antiaircraft gun mounts; or 
the mass production of a simple component . . . this outstanding 
plant offers the know-how and experience to accomplish your 
needs economically, and at high quality. 

You'll be interested in the new book, SUNNYVALE ... 
Another Westinghouse Capacity to Serve the Nation. It’s a com- 
plete reference to the facilities available at Sunnyvale. Just send 
in the coupon or ask your local Westinghouse representative. 


J-95109 
you can 6 SURE...i¢ its 


Westinghouse 
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In Marketing 


Sheaffer Deserts “Fair Trade” 
As Westinghouse Does Back Flip 


Another fair trade stronghold gave way this week. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. said it will add to its list of 
authorized dealers some big-volume retailers; these re- 
portedly will include discount houses. In doing this, the 
company announced it will no longer enforce fair trade. 

The pen companies have been ardent pro-fair-traders, 
so the move has more than usual interest. 

Meanwhile, Westinghouse Electric a which 
threw in the sponge on fair trade recently (BW—Sep.3- 
'55,p31), now seems to be backtracking, though on a 
different route. Effective Dec. 1, it told its distributors 
it would not share in cooperative advertising for portable 
appliances that are offered at less than factory-suggested 
list price. 

This move aims, Westinghouse said, to discourage 
dealers who use its products as loss leaders; the company 
\eferred pointedly to the fact that loss leaders are illegal 
as an cali trade practice in some states. 


Small Chicago Appliance Men 
Pick Fight With Big Fellows 


In Chicago, eight small ee stores are seeking 
1 


triple damages of over $11-million from the giants. The 
defendants include Polk Bros., generally counted the 
No. | discount house in the country; Grossi Bros., 
another big retailer, plus 12 appliance manufacturers 
and distributors. 

The small retailers charge violation of the Robinson- 
Patman act on these points. T : 

That the manufacturers and distributors sell appli- 
ances to Polk and Grossi at prices lower than the 
plaintiffs can get; 

That three of the defendants supply the big retailers 
with paid salesmen and demonstrators, and do not supply 
them to the plaintiffs; 

That 11 of the 12 give Polk and Grossi advertising and 
other allowances they deny the smaller retailers. 


Sears’ Chairman Sees Consumers 
Buying Less on Cuff Next Year 


“Sometime in the months ahead people are going to 
say that they have committed a large enough amount 
to be paid out of future income, and a tapering off of 
current credit purchases will occur.” 

That's the view of Theodore V. Houser, chairman of 
the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., as he expressed it 
recently to the Chicago Better Business Bureau. 


«4 Marketing 





Houser bases his opinion on the cyclical nature of 
instalment credit. He cited Sears’ own case. In 1954, 
Sears’ sales fell $20-million behind 1953—but Sears cus- 
tomers paid off $58-million on their debt to Sears. ‘Thus 
the company came out $38-inillion ahead in cash. 

So far this year, Sears’ sales are $272-million ahead of 
1954. But $80-million represents a new indebtedness, sc 
that the net increase in cash flow is reduced to $192- 
million. Next year, the implication is, a lot of buying 
power will go into paying the debt back. 

Houser’s view recalls the flattening of consumer confi- 
dence that is beginning to show in the University of 
Michigan's latest survey (BW—Dec.3'55,p158). There 
was the suggestion in the survey, too, that the amount 
of debt consumers have piled up this year may affect 
buying plans. 

t week's report on instalment credit as of the end 
of October showed it at a high of almost $27-billion; it 
now stands at 9.8% of disposable income. 


Brown Shoe Co. Has Quick Retort 
In Antitrust Suit to Halt Merger 


This week a St. Louis federal judge held hearings to 
determine whether the temporary halt to the proposed 
merger of Brown Shoe Co., Inc., and G. R. Kinney Co., 
Inc., should be permanent. The court had issued the 
injunction to stop the merger on the grounds that the 
deal would lessen competition (BW —Dec.3’55,p34). 

Brown's argument runs this way: The total combined 
sales of Brown and Kinney would come to only 5% of 
the shoe industry's total business, at the most. Further 
more, Kinney’s lines represent lines that Brown doesn’t 
carry. Kinney’s highest prices for men’s shoes run about 
$10 at retail; for women’s and children’s shoes, around 
$4 and $5. Since Brown’s lines are higher, it says the two 
concerns are not competitive. 

Brown's other interest is Kinney’s string of retail stores, 
especially in outlying shipping centers. The whole trend 
of suburban living Tearyy we 
town, big-city stores—where 


pping has hurt the down- 


n is strong. 


CBS-Columbia Joins Color Push 
With New York TV Trade-in Deal 


CBS-Columbia—on the sidelines during this fall of 
color pushing—has started a color push of its own. 

Some 126 dealers in the New York area will, during 
a two-week promotion, accept black-and-white sets as 
trade-ins on Columbia color TV, giving up to $400 on 
the black-and-whites. The offer carries a mandatory 
installation-service contract of $65 for 90 days. 

CBS-Columbia is not in color production now, so the 
sets it hopes to sell this way are those already in inven- 
tory (list price $895). 

RCA doesn’t expect any price cuts on its sets to meet 
CBS’s move; its own sets, somewhat larger than Co- 
lumbia’s, retail at $795 and $895. Lowest list price is 
Motorola's; this fall it pared prices to $695 and $795. 
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Want to slash your 
fleet costs? 


I cut mine by buying Plymouths! 





Large taxicab owners, like George Toye of New Orleans, 
really give their fleet costs the “eagle-eye.” 


They keep exhaustive operating records. They compute 


gas and oil mileage to the fifth decimal. They scrutinize 
maintenance and repair costs. When all the figures 


are in, they know exactly what their cabs cost them. 


Over and over, these careful records prove Plymouths 


cost less to own and operate than either of the “other 2” 
low-price cars. As a result, there are more Plymouths 


used as taxicabs than all other makes combined! 


How much can big new ‘56 Plymouths save you? 
See any Plymouth dealer for all the facts and figures! 


PLYMOUTH —Best Fleet Buy of the Low-price Three! 


MOST ECONOMICAL: Taxi rec- 
ords prove Plymouth gives you 
extra thousands of trouble-free 
miles from its thrifty engines (6 or 
V-8) and tough chassis and body. 


BIGGEST: Over-all size and jet-age 
styling win customer respect, bring 
top trade-in price. Salesmen like 
the extra roominess, bigger trunk. 


SAFEST: Plymouth’s Full-View 
windshield and exclusive Safety- 
Rim wheels are among more than 
100 Plymouth “safety devices.” 


EASIEST ON DRIVERS: Plymouth’s 
steadier big-car ride and easier 
steering help keep drivers alert, in 
a selling mood, 


EASIEST TO SERVICE: Even when 
Plymouths do need routine servic- 
ing, you'll find no easier car to “get 
at.” You save in “down time.” 


MOST VALUE FEATURES: You get 
many more luxury-car features in 
Plymouth than in the “other 2” 
low-price cars —electric windshield 
wipers, for instance. 


PLYMOUTH 


Overwhelming choice of taxi owners—best buy for all fleet owners ! 














© This precision instrument provides accurate, 
permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...on a con- 
tinwous chart-roll which lasts four months. Uses 
oe ink. Totalizer shows accumulated “on” time. 
descriptive litereture om request 
RECORDER DIVISION 





DEPT.A 
HEAT.TIMER porat 


657 BROADW 


LY. NEW YORK 127.hN.Y 





You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





vy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 
Focts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate-——Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 
y Ideal for Production, Troffic, lnventory, 
Scheduling, Seles, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compect and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Complete price $495° including cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-500 
FREE Wictoct Obtgetion 


Write for Your Copy Tedey 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 
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Big Jump Ahead ? 


When an economist gets down to 
measuring growth in the U. S. eco- 
nomy, one of the factors he must look 
at is productivity—output per manhour. 
It’s one of the most important measures 
he can take into account. But it’s also 
one that raises some of the deepest dis- 
sention among economists. 

Last week, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics published a long study of 
what has been happening to productiv- 
ity during the postwar years up to 1953. 
(If you want to bring it up to date, you 
must make your own projection.) The 
BLS study shows ad. that productiv- 
ity is up. But it also shows that there’s 
plenty of uncertainty over just how far 
it has gone. 

These are the main conclusions of 
the BLS study—and they seem to hold 
up even when allowances are made for 
all the uncertainty in the figures 

* Output per manhour lagged 
after World War II. But lately it has 


been increasing about in line with the 
long-term (1909-1939) trend. 
¢ U. S. industry has still come 
nowhere near equaling the sharp gains 
in productivity it made just after World 
War I. Still, the spread of automation 
may bring with it just such a big jump 
in productivity. 
¢ Some of the biggest gains in 
productivity have been occurring dur- 
ing recoveries from business recessions. 
The upswing years—the early 1920s, 
1950, and probably 1955—have been 
among the best for productivity gains. 
° It Begins—To see precisely 
the meaning of these conclusions you 
have to get down to some definitions. 
In a general sense, productivity 
means the efficiency of the worker and 
his tools in turning out goods. In this 
sense, the word turns up often in 
collective bargaining and in decisions 
about investment in new plant and 
equipment. But it’s rare when decisions 
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in bargaining or spending are related 
to amy precise measure ot productivity. 

In its strictest sense, productivity 
means the output of one worker in one 
hour. In this sense it becomes a key 
factor in all projections of economic 
growth. For example, projections of 
the gross national product, such as 
those made by the Twentieth Century 
Fund (BW—Apr.30°55,p158) and the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port (BW—Jan.29°55,p29), are based 
on specific assumptions about U. S. 
industry's output per manhour 
¢ Filiing in the Blanks—But the trouble 
with all these projections is that eco- 
nomists have only vague ideas of where 
productivity stands now, much less 
where it will stand in 10 years. Know 
ledge of what's happening to productiv 
ity is particularly faulty in manufactur- 
ing, where most of the gain has been 
made. Fairly reliable data on the trend 
of productivity in manufacturing from 
1899 to 1939 were worked out some 
time ago by Solomon Fabricant, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. BLS also published studies of 
productivity from 1909 to 1939. But 
for years since 1939, only very rough 
estimates have been available 

The new BLS study covers this for- 
merly hazy period. Its figures link with 
Fabricant’s series for earlier yeais, and 
so provide the most complete data yet 
on productivity in camineniiod 

lo get even its general indication 
of where productivity is going, BLS had 
to use four different methods of com 
puting the trend. It makes no pretense 
that its figures are exact, that they are 
correct for each vear in the study, or 
even that they are correct for specific 
industries. Instead, BLS reckons them 
a measure of the long-term trend of 
productivity’ in manufacturing gener 
ally And it’s in this way that the 
BLS study is a first step toward better 
long-range projections of productivity 
and gross national product 
¢ Four-Way Answers—lFoundation for 
the study was the massive collection of 
figures on employment, manhours, and 
production that lie in BLS files. The 
data covered some 200 of the 460 in- 
dustries in the government's Standard 
Industrial Classification 

By itself, that data wasn’t enough. 
BLS had to allow for: (1) shifts in in- 
dustry—for example, the massive growth 
of the aircraft industry between 1939 
and 1953, and (2) shifts in prices be- 
tween 1939 and 1953 

It allowed for changes in industry 
first by weighting industries in relation 
to their importance in 1939, next by 
weighting them by their current im- 
portance And it allowed for price 
changes by charting output in terms 
of both dollar value and physical units. 

The result was four different trend 
lines. But as you can see in the chart 
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INDUSTRIAL 


TRANSPORTATION 
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Red Seal Cushioned Power* Diesels are getting 
the call for more and ee Oe 
, not only in transportation, n industry, 
geting and on the farm. Why? Be- 
cause Cushioned Power Diesels provide ALL 
the advantages of the Diesel principle, with 
none of the drawbacks common to Diesels of 
conventional design. You'll be 

far ahead, all the way, stand- 

ardizing on equipment built 

around dependable Red Seal 

Cushioned Power—or using it 

to replace heavier Diesels 

of conventional 

design. 


eeccccececeeseececeseeceeeeeeeeseSeSeeeSeeeSesees SES STOS SSeS SSESSCOSTONS ESSE TESS STE S TION eS 


ONLY CONTINENTAL 
CUSHIONED POWER * 
DIESELS GIVE YOU 
ALL THESE 
SUPERIORITIES 


Vv 
HIGH ECONOMY—due te 
combustion efficiency 














WHY USE AN UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREW? 
Economy for one reason. Three UNsRaAKOos often do the job of five 
ordinary screws—save on the holes you have to drill and tap as well 
as the fasteners you have to buy. Thus they give your engineers greater 
freedom of design. Their uniform tolerances enable your production 
men to make better products. UNBRAKOs also give your purchasing 
men a break—are available from your favorite industrial distributor 
in a fraction of the time and at a fraction of the cost of special screws. 
STsNDARD Pressep Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
U DO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
ONBRAKS 
JERceTOWN PEMMSYLVANLA 
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(page 66), it turned out that there was 
very little difference in the final fig- 
ures. The average annual increase in 
Te per manhour ranges from 0.5% 
to 1.5% from 1939 through 1947, and 
from 3% to 3.6% from 1947 through 
1953. 7 
© War and Peace—The low rate of in- 
crease through 1947 shows plainly 
what war does to productivity: Conver- 
sion to war produc tion and reconversion 
for peace hold it down sharply. 

After 1947, the productivity trend 
shows the cffects of reconversion: It 
gets back in line with the annual in- 
crease of 3.3% from 1909 to 1939 

But U.S. industry still has not 
equaled its post-World War I spurt in 
productivity. In those days, from 1919 
to 1929, the average annual gain in 


productivity was 5.3%. In the first six 
postwar years, from 1919 to 1925, the 
average gain was 7%. That's about 


double the iecent average increase 

This evidently means that industry 
has made no recent improvements m 
factory methods that do for produc- 
tivity what the original concept of mass 
production did for it in the early 1920s. 
¢ Automation's Promise—But the rapid 
gain could still come. If the next five 
years turn out to be the era of automa- 
tion (BW —Oct.1'55,p74), production 
methods could undergo changes as basic 
as those of the 1920s. And the results 
might be just as spectacular 

Although figures for individual years 
are not too reliable, it’s easy to see that 
productivity’s biggest recent gain came 
in 1950, with increases of 6% to 8%— 
about double the 1947-53 average. This 
was the time of revival and expansion 
after the 1949 recession. There was a 
similar gain in productivity in the pre- 
war vears of recovery. So it seems that 
better-than-average gains can come in 
the pick-up period after a spell of low 
business activity. That, in turn, sug- 
gests that productivity may have made 
some sharp gains in the latest pick-up 
period of 1954-55 
¢ Intangible Gain—Industry may have 
been doing better lately in another way. 
This is in the improvement of the 
uality of its products. Because of the 
difficulty—often, the impossibility—of 
measuring this factor, BLS has not been 
able to include it in its study. Never- 
theless, it’s a factor that can affect in- 
dustry’s productivity figures. 

Consider the case of an auto tire 
maker. In 1947, he was turning out 
tires that would carry your car, say, 
25,000 miles. Today, the tires he makes 
might be good for 35,000 miles. Im- 
proved products like these often take 
more manhours to produce. So, al- 
though you might reckon that a longer- 
lasting tire represents a productivity 
gain—after all, it carries you further— 
it wouldn't show up as a gain in BLS’ 
figures. &ND 
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household 
detergent 


foes LO CANS..-+ 


exact measure assured with General Electric 


S HYTAFILL 


\ 


TTT HT 


monitor 


Level of fill became a problem when 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., switched its 

household detergent, GLIM, from bot- 

tles to cans. In their own words, “The Hytafill 
was the only answer to our problem, and we 
are now assured of a desired fill in each can.” 


F you package liquids or free-flowing solids in opaque wins (itt Gaels dalek wisclledy uit 


containers, you need HYTAFILL. Unit inspects } ity control unit call your nearest G-l 
. X-Ray representative or write 
every container that passes along the line for both over X-Ray Department, General Electric 
=" d . taper ; ki . Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
and under fill . . . is capable of checking up to 900 con- requesting Pub. AO-124 
tainers a minute. 
Easy-to-install HYTAFILL is compact . . . readily 
adaptable to your existing conveyor lines. It requires no 
special care—sealed tube head and detector can both be 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
washed with steam or hot water. Control panel may be G E N E R A L 46) E LE CT R | C 


positioned anywhere within 50 ft of the conveyor line. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY COMPLETE X-RAY LINE 








It Al 
Adds Up! 


We've been using this space to tell 
you some of the reasons why you 
should investigate the advantages 
of barge transportation. 


(¢} 
\) 
G Item, barge rates 


run os much as 50 per cent below 
those of other carriers — sometimes 





even more. Savings on this scale open 
vast new markets to your products. . . 
give you areal competitive edge over 


XO) 


Item, barges ride cushioned on water 
-the smoothest of ali forms of trans- 
portation. Cuts damages to the abso- 


lute minimum. 


Item, barge lines have joint rates with 
connecting rail and truck carriers to 
take your shipment from origin to des- 





to meet production and distribution 
schedules. 


And that's not the whole 
story by ony means. 


To sum it up... you can't 
afford not to investigate 
barge transportation. 


FEDERAL aR 
SARCE oan t 
Lunes asp yan 


A PHEIVATELY QWato Coeroration 
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In Washington 


FCC Will Launch Probe 
Of TV Network Activities 


Federal Communications Commission has decided to undertake 
a thorough investigation of television network operations. An 
FCC network study committee, headed by Dean Roscoe Barrow of 
the Cincinnati University Law School and FCC Chmn. George 
C. McConnaughey, will look into the control networks have over 
stations they own and those affiliated with them and over produc- 
tion and distribution of live programs and films. 

Senate Interstate & Foreign Commerce has been digging into 
these matters for more than two years, but never conducted full- 
scale hearings. Last year a rash of station affiliation-switching and 
trading and seliing of stations by networks increased pressure for 
a government inquiry. There was talk Justice Dept.'s Antitrust 
Div. might take some action. 

Specific plans and schedules for the FCC study haven't been 
drawn up yet, but officials say extensive hearings are a sure bet. 
The probe, which may last as long as two years, will be directed 
mainly at activities of TV networks, but radio nets also will get 
some attention. 

Two recent deals are likely to get an airing during FCC's 
investigation: (1) the NBC-Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. three- 
way swap of TV stations in Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Buffalo 
last year, and (2) a new tie-in between NBC and Joseph L. 
Maikiontes film producer, for TV film production and dis- 
tribution. 

. * . 


More Housewives Called In 
To Keep Track of Unemployed 


More housewives are being asked to help the government 
count the unemployed (BW—Aug.6’55,p.148). 

The Census Bureau will expand its sampling survey from the 
resent 21,000 interviews to 35,000 and from 230 areas to 330. 
some of the additions will be in areas where population has 
expanded rapidly. 

Recruitment and training of new interviewers is under way, 
and the expanded survey will begin next spring. The new figures 
will be included in the monthly current population survey a 
month or so later. 

7 . o 


Top Administration Aides 
Quizzed on Dixon-Yates Deal 


Democrats this week continued hounding top Administration 
officials about the Dixon-Yates contract. Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
antimonopoly subcommittee pressed AEC Chmn. Lewis Strauss, 
Budget Director Rowland Hughes, former SEC Chmn. Ralph 
Demmler about Wenzell’s activities while a government 
consultant and a New York banker. Wenzell advised both AEC 
and the utility companies headed by Edgar Dixon and E. A. 
Yates on the same aspects of the proposal. And Wenzell’s firm, 
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First Boston, later arranged financing 
for construction of the private steam KIDDE KNOWS 


plant, to feed power into the Tennes- 


see Valley Authority. 3g 
Strauss and Hughes refused to SUR e 


testify about White House confer- 
ences on the contract. Demmler said 
he attended three meetings, but that 
none of them had anything to do 
with SEC’s approval of financial 
arrangements for carrying out the pro- 
posal. The contract later was can- 
celed by Pres. Eisenhower. 





Bigger Advance Payments 
O.K.’d for Military Suppliers 


The Pentagon has issued new rules 
so military suppliers with incentive 
and price revision type contracts can 
get bigger progress payments, 

Under a_ controversial Defense 
Dept. directive in effect since Sept. 


15, advance payments have been 
limited to 10ee7 of costs. This re- Knowledge gained in making these cylinders and spheres 


cor 


stricts temporary profits to 5% until may save you time and money in your plant! 


completion of the contract and final 
negotiation of the price. The limita- 
tion was clamped on to prevent over- 





Years ago, in order to insure the best high-pressure containers 


payments resulting from unrealistic for their CO, fire extinguishing equipment, Kidde began 
target prices set in defense contracts manufacturing steel cylinders to their own rigid specifications 
on items for which final costs can’t in their Belleville, New Jersey plant. 
be easily estimated. 

The new directive allows a more During World War II, Kidde designed and produced special 


flexible interim profit in the progress 
payments—at least 5°, more than now 
permitted. 


high-pressure containers for military use. One Kidde wartime 
development — cylinders for aircraft which will not shatter 
or explode when pierced by enemy shells — is still used exten- 
eo 2. @ sively in the aircraft of today. 


Later, Kidde designed a special steel cylinder with a “reinforced 


Administration Backs Down 
r ue bottom” — a feature which adds extra strength without extra 


In Echo Park Dam Dispute weight, lets the cylinder stand firmly without toppling over! 
Early approval of the $875-million Now, working with fiberglass, Kidde has engineered a strong, 
Upper Colorado water storage project high-pressure sphere one half the weight of its steel counter- 


looks like a sure thing—now that the 
Administration has withdrawn its sup- 
port for the controversial $175-million With developments like these to their credit, Kidde engineers 
Echo Park Dam. today stand ready to tackle any problem involving light- 


The Senate has already voted legis- . ‘ : ' 
lation for the water storage soaieel weight, high-pressure containers or gases under pressure. This 


part! 


including Echo Park Dam, and the knowledge, gained through years of valuable experience, is 
House Interior Committee has ap- available to you every time you call on Kidde — specialists in 


proved a bill without the disputed 
dam. Interior Secy. Douglas McKay's 
decision last week to drop Echo Park 


: . Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
from the over-all project is expected ® 1225 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
to clear the way for an easy agree- eatned ennaiie i 


ment. Coneda, itd., Montreal—Toronto 
In backing down on Echo Park, the The words ‘Kidde’, “Lux’, "Lux-O-Matic’, Fyre-Freer’ ond the Kidde seal are traderorks of Wolter Kidde & Compony, inc 


creative engineering! 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Save $11,655 in 6 Years 


FOR OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Better hag of space .. . consolidation of departmental 
activities . . . increased office efficiency. These are the results of in- 
terior wall, pom engrcrdoame in the skyscraper offices of this far-sighted 
Baltimore company. 


Because Hauserman Movable Walls were installed in 1949 throughout 
most of the Mathieson offices, necessary changes are made economically 
and quickly. Often, a complete move is accomplished within 24 hours 
of che company’s first call to the Hauserman branch office. 


Even more important: these results have been obtained at a savings 
of $9,447. 

Additional savings of $2,208—savings that will multiply regularly — 
represent normal repainting costs eliminated by Hauserman’s exclusive 
lifetime finish. But why not see for ? Visit a nearby Hauserman 
installation . . , find out first how “extra quality” makes these 
long-term savings possible. 























MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 
National Lifetime Service 
An Exciusive Hauserman Dividend 
free booklet! eet ee? fee) a 7 
! THE €. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
Describes the many cost- | 7260 Grant Avenve * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
saving edvantages of using Please send your free booklet to: 
movable steel walls for every 
type of non-residential appli- Nome 
cotion .. . alee reports on Compony Title 
how eight compenies saved 
© total of $595,363 by using Address 
Movable HAUSERMAN Wolls. 
Cb Gr eer tn nen ec ed 
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Administration bowed to the opposi- 
tion of conservationist groups. 


Examiner’s Ruling Cramps 
FTC’s Advertising Drive 


A decision by one of its examiners 
last week threatens the Federal Trade 
Commission's false advertising charges 
against 41 accident and health insur- 
ance companies. 

Examiner Frank Hier ruled that 
FTC can police insurance advertising 
only in Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Rhode Island, and the District 
of Columbia, since they do not have 
laws that deal adequately with faise 
or deceptive advertising. He said the 
commission has no jurisdiction in the 
44 other states. 

The ruling just about knocks out 
FTC’s nationwide crackdown on in- 
surance company advertising, and 
FTC lawyers are certain to appeal it 
to the full commission. 


Swiss Watch Industry Hit 
With New Antitrust Suit 


Justice Dept. is following through 
on its antitrust drive against the 
Swiss watch industry. Late last week, 
it filed suit against Swiss manufac- 
turers of jeweled watchmaking ma- 
chinery for violating the Sherman 
Act. The manufacturers and U.S. im- 
porters were charged with conspiring 
to restrict and control the sale, lease, 
and use of this equipment. Last year, 
Justice filed similar charges against 
manufacturers and importers of Swiss 
watches (BW—Oct.30'54,p58). 

Among the defendants in the new 
case are some of the makers, import- 
ers and assemblers named in the pre- 
vious action, such as as Bulova and 
Longines-Wittnauer. Also named as 
co-conspirators in the new case are 
U.S.  makers—Elgin, Waltham, 
Hamilton. 

Justice charges that the effect of 

ts with the Swiss watch ma- 

makers is to deny U.S. watch 

seleeiinaben access to equipment. 

But the Swiss Watchmakers Informa- 

tion Center, named in both suits, says 

this is uot true, that the machinery 
has been made available freely. 
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, ALLIS: olt-wa-2i:lebele), me -lell ha 
CHALMERS . BLANKET THE FREE WORLD 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU! 





Buda Division distributors are literally everywhere. No 
matter where you go, you'll find convenient delivery, 

parts in stock, quick servicing by factory-trained mechanics, 
No matter where your plants are located, you can be sure 

of fast attention to your problems. So go Buda . 

get the best and expect the most! 

Seeing is believing ... Free tacts book 

Put yourself behind the wheel of a Buda, tear it down, 

look over the complete line of models to choose from 


New book gives complete information! Write for it 
and the names of Buda Distributors where you have plants 


Buda Division, Harvey, Illinois 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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W. Randolph Burgess (seated), Under Secy. of 
the Treasury, has the job of weighing the deli- 
cate factors of government policy and the 


money market that go into. . . 


Managing the Public Debt 


This week the Treasury opened the 
subscription books on its latest financ- 
ing operation. To the holders of $12.2 
billion of maturing securities it had 
offered a choice of cash or either of two 
hort-term, high-yield issues in ex 
change. It found that, despite the at 
tractive interest rates, public holders of 
14% of the maturing securities chose 
cash instead of the exchange 

Treasury officials, from Secy. George 
Hlumphrey on down, were somewhat 
disappointed with the outcome. This 
was understandable. ‘The Treasury will 
have to pay out $900-million—one of 
the biggest cash redemptions in the last 
three vears. It also forced the Treasury 
this week to offset its loss by borrowing 
$1.5-billion in tax anticipation bills. 

But though the financing was far 
from an unqualified success, the Treas 
ury was relieved that it had not been 
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worse. One anxious official admitted 
that he had feared a full-fledged flop. He 
pointed out that a 14% redemption, 
though far above the 5% to 8% payout 
that the Treasury is used to, does not 
constitute failure. Considering the 
handicaps surrounding the operation, 
the ‘Treasury could feel that it had 
made a good showing 
¢ Element of Risk—The task of financ- 
ing our mammoth $280-billion debt 
always involves risk. Though the Treas- 
ury has set up an elaborate and de- 
tailed system to prevent failures, there 
is nothing safe or automatic about its 
marketing operations. Each time the 
Treasury raises new cash or refinances 
maturing obligations, many problems 
are coed 

These problems are a lot different 
from those facing ordinary borrowers. 
The Treasury, as the chicf borrower 


le ee 


for the U.S. government, has no 
tiouble establishing itself as a credit 
risk. It must, of course, maintain con- 
fidence in U.S. securities, but because 
in the final analysis the government 
controls the money supply it can always 
pay back what it borrows 

The very fact that the public debt 
is two-fifths of all debt means that the 
Treasury's borrowing policies have a 
major effect on over-all economic ac- 
tivity. In every financing, it has to con- 
sider how aggressively it should compete 
for the available supply of funds, and 
whether its action will be inflationary 
or deflationary. 
¢ Which Investors?—This means it has 
to decide what type of investors it wants 
to attract and which ones to discourage. 
In a period of boom, it is usually de- 
sirable to offer longer-term securities to 
non-bank investors; this has the effect 
of discouraging private credit expansion. 
In a recession, it is more likely to re- 
strict its borrowing to short-term issues 
that are taken up by the commercial 
banks, thus expanding credit. 

But the Treasury cannot force its 
securities on investors. It must consider 
what they are willing to take and how 
much it can afford to pay—in interest— 
before it can attempt to borrow 
¢ Type of Debt—The structure and dis- 
tribution of the debt have a strong 
bearing on the Treasury's moves. 

It is dificult to make a successful of- 
fering of long-term securities when non- 
bank money is already scarce. Such a 
step might prove too deflationary. 

In the other hand, when a big por- 
tion of the debt is concentrated in 
short-term marketable securities, there 
are inflationary dangers. Short-term debt 
is sold mainly to the commercial banks. 
And when banks buy such securities 
they pay for them by increasing their 
deposit liabilities, thus adding to the 
money supply. 
¢ Burgess’ Job—The job of reconciling 
all these factors is headed by W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess (picture), Under Secy. of 
the Treasury. A number of officials and 
technicians work on various aspects of 
debt management, but Burgess is con- 
cerned in every phase of it. A soft- 
spoken, scholarly banker (he has a 
h.D. in education and wrote a stand- 
ard work on the money market), 
Burgess served for 18 years in New 
York’s Federal Reserve Bank, came to 
the Treasury from a top post at the 
First National City Bank of New York. 

The success of every financing de- 
pends, primarily, on a sounding-out of 
the money market. If the Treasury can- 
not get an accurate reading of the state 
of the market, it may be flying blind 
when it has to borrow 

Sounding out the market is a year- 
round job for Burgess. Normally, he 
devotes a lot of cfort to keeping in 
touch with investors and potential in- 
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Key executives of companies throughout the country 
have voted 5 to 1 for Lyon! They have given Lyon 
more first choice mentions than the next thirteen 
manufacturers combined! 

A nationally known research company compiled those fig- 
ures when they asked key men in 5,000 companies this 
question: 

“If your company were in the market for steel 

equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers would 
you consider?”’ 
Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diversified 
and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. (A few 
are shown below.) Equally important, he can show you 
how to get the most out of steel equipment in terms of 
time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 1210 Monroe Ave., Avrora, Ill. 
Factories in Avrora, tll. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in Ali Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 
complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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No air-moving 
appliance can be better 
than its most vital 

And no one has had 
more experience in 

the design and manufacture 
of air impellers 


than Torrington. 


THe 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA « OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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vestors, ranging from bankers to labor 
leaders. But when a financing is in 
prospect, a much more concentrated 
survey of the market is essential. This 
is handled by Burgess himself and Asst. 
Secy. Robert Blyth, who is also experi- 
enced in diagnosing conditions. 

© Contlicting Policies—But before con- 
sulting the market, the Treasury has to 
tesoive its own policy conflicts. This 
month, the fact that it could not afford 
to redeem the $12-billion in maturing 
obligations settled a number of ques- 
tions 

For example, no matter how much 
Burgess wanted to stretch out the debt, 
a long-term security was plaimly un- 
feasible—it was unlikely to be taken in 
an exchange, except at a prohibitive 
rate of interest. So the stretching out 
of the debt through a long-term issue 
would have to await a more favorable 
gg lop priority had to be 
placed on getting a big exchange. This 
called for a shorter-term security at a 
tate high enough to attract investors. 
© Fed’s Infiunence—Once this had been 
Settled, Burgess and his staff began a 
series of conferences with the Federal 
Reserve. As the largest single holder 
of government securities and as the 
maker of credit policy, the Fed is in- 
evitably the biggest influence on the 
money market 

In the month preceding the offer- 
ing, Burgess and Federal Reserve Board 
Chmn. William Martin held frequent 
consultations, sometimes by telephone, 
sometimes at lunch with top staff mem- 
bers from both organizations. ‘These 
lunches are held about once a week 
throughout the year 

In addition, Burgess made a number 
of trips to New York, where he main- 
tains an office in the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s massive quarters. There, he 
often consults with Reserve Bank Pres. 
Allan Sproul and the men who run 
the Fed's Open Market account (BW 
Mar.19°55,p110). And he holds infor- 
mal talks with bankers, brokers, insur- 
ance men, and other informed Wall 
Streeters, who give him a feel of market 
conditions 
e Uncertainty—When the Treasury 
started talking to the Fed about the 
proposed refunding, the President had 
sr ae a heart attack and the economic 
outlook was far from clear. There was 
a good deal of confusion about future 
credit policy. 

The government bond market, for 
instance, was acting as if the Fed would 
ease up. But what Burgess learned from 
the Fed convinced him there would be 
no easing. Instead, it looked as if the 
credit screws would be tightened still 
further. 

This was not a good omen for the 
financing. But as the boom reasserted 
itself, the Treasury recognized the necd 
for credit restraint. It knew that in a 
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How Staley’s sizes up paper problems 
with solutions that finish in the money! 


Staley 's custom made starches offer greater 
production control for higher quality paper products 


From the humble grocery bag to the authoritative bond, quality and uniformity 
remaim the common goals of papermakers throughout ail sizing, finishing and 
coating Operations 

Developments achieved by Staley’s in recent years are significant to manage- 
ment faced with these objectives, Advantages of the many custom-made Staley’s 
starch products have helped the paper industry uphold high standards 


allowing greater product diversification 


while 


Staley's reputation not only as a leading starch supplier, but as a service and 
research organization dedicated to helping you pss te better paper products, 
stands as your guarantee of consistent, uniform, quality starches and dextrins 
for your paper mill, See your Staley Paper Representative soon... he'll be 
glad to show you how Sraley's products can help ease production problems, 
make higher quality products in your mill. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Hlinots 


Branch Offices Atlanta Boston Chcage Clevetend Kansas City Priiacetpmres New York St Lows Sen francesco 


























STALEY’S RESEARCH 
BUILDS PROGRESS 





In modern, well-equipped laboratories, 
Staley research cechnicians Constantly 
search for new products and better ap 
plications for old ones, The results of 
Scaley's research are products and meth. 
ods that help you make finer papers at 
lower cost 








QUALITY PAPER PRODUCTS 
Coating Starches and Dextrins 
Béater Storches 
Calender Starches 














“Materials Handling COSTS 
REDUCED..... PROVE IT” 


Be glad to, if you will invite Gemar Associotes’ 
consulting moterials handling engineers to 
make @ preliminary survey of your plant. There 
is no charge. in our initia! report, we will ap- 
praise your existing methods and tell you what 
savings con be realized through more efficient 
materials handling, An estimate of the cost 
will be included also. Call us today, or write 
for additional information. 





Gemar Absscctales 


CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
over 25 years experience 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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period of tight money, it could not ex- 
the Fel to leed oid to its Guomoing 
eph nd the su of bank credit. 
« Sounding Board— Burgess had 
scouted conditions at the Federal Re- 
serve and in New York, the real sound- 
ing-out began with a series of formal 
meetings in Washington. Every time a 
financing ation rolls around, the 
Treasury schedules these sessions with 
representatives of different groups in the 
money market. 

These meetings have two purposes. 
The first is to get the recommendations 
of cach group. This provides important 
clues to thew thinking and guides the 
Treasury in going into the market. 

The second purpose is even more 
important. Although the Treasury does 
not reveal what its offering will be, it 
utilizes the meetings to put on a show, 
complete with slidles and charts, that 
gives its side of the picture. This is a 
means of preparing the market for what 
is coming. 

* Voice of Bankers—The meetings for 
this month's financing were, as usual, 
very valuable to the ‘Treasury. It 
omitted those groups primarily inter- 
ested in long-term securities. Burgess, 
however, had been in touch with a 
number of insurance companies, which 
confirmed his feeling that a long-term 
issue would not go over. And he con- 
sulted with representatives of the mu- 
tual savings banks, nor:.ally long-term 
holders, who had requested a meeting. 

The key sessions were held with the 
American Bankers Assn. and the In- 
vestment Bankers Assn., the most im- 
portant investors in short-term securi- 
ties. 
¢ Short Terms Favored—It was imme- 
diately apparent that there was not 
much interest in anything but short- 
term securities. Some of the bankers 
thought an intermediate issue might get 
support, but most were pessimistic. 
They reported that the market was too 
uncertain for anything but a short-term. 
In fact, they argued that money was so 
tight that any exchange offer would 
have to be unusually attractive. 

The two groups recommended that 
the Treasury come out with a twin 
offer, one for a year and the other for 
two or three years. They reasoned that 
a $12-billion offering on one security 
was always risky. It might not be pos- 
sible to get rid of a single issue except 
at a very high cost. 

This was in line with the Treasury's 
own thinking. It did not want merely 
to roll over the debt—replacing the ma- 
turing issues with the same things. But 
it realized that it had to insure a big 
exchange, to avert a heavy demand fer 
cash redemptions. Splitting the offer- 
ing into two varying short-term issues, 
as bankers suggested, would mean that 
the Treasury would not be faced with 
the same-sized bundle next year. 


* Delicate Pricing—The pone was a 
much more compicx problem. At first, 
it seemed that the market would accept 
a l-year security with an interest rate 
of 28%. Some bankers seemed to think 
that this would go over; others were 
not so sure. Weighing the evidence 
then, the Treasury thought it might 
slip by at that figure for the 1-year 
issue. Then it could afford to offer 
a better price on the slightly longer 
issue. 

However, although the ABA group 
seemed to feel confident that a 23% 
interest tag was attractive, the Treasury 
did not want to take any risk. It made 
up its mind to go to 24% for the l-year 
issue, to guarantee a big exchange. 

But then the Federal Reserve hiked 
its discount rate from 24% to 24%, 
and that promptly brought a rise in 
other short-term rates. Once again, the 
Treasury had to reconsider. 

It decided it could take no chances 
on a real flop. Aware that there had 
been a lot of talk about tight money 
at the ABA meeting, it “sweetened” 
the price to 28% for a 1-year certificate 
and put an interest rate of 2% on a 
24-year note. 
¢ Still Not Safe—These high interest 
rates were in line with the recommenda- 
tions of IBA, which had been made 
after the Fed's discount hike. It is rare 
for the Treasury to price its offering so 
close to money market recommenda- 
tions, but this time it had no choice. 
The most important consideration was 
getting out an issue that would be well 
received. And with money tight, even 
such a high rate for short-term issues 
could not be considered completely safe. 

Burgess and Humphrey did not make 
this decision until a last round of dis- 
cussions with officials of the Fed, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Treasury itself. Confronted with the 
need to restrict credit, they felt they 
could do nothing else. They felt that 
their twin offering was in line with Fed 
policy, and with what the market ex- 
pected. 

But because the market was still un- 
settled, Burgess made one more trip to 
New York on the day the refunding 
was to be announced, to get a last-min- 
ute appraisal of the market. Assured 
that there had been no significant 
change, he telephoned the Secretary to 
go ahead with the offering. 
© Fears Justified—Nevertheless, Burgess 
kept his fingers crossed. And his fears 
were confirmed when the subscription 
books were opened. Although one 
prominent security dealer described the 
issues as “bargains,” and most bankers 
were pleased with the rate, the financ- 
ing coincided with the Fed’s squeeze on 
credit. This created a demand for cash 
on the part of pinched investors, which 
led to a redemption larger than had 
been expected. exo 
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Now 807% 
Faster Detroit Diesel Cranking 
with the new Low-Cost GM Hydrostarter 


You can order a Hydrostarter for your present en- 
gines or on your next GM Detroit Diesel. Your dis- 
tributor has them available for you now—call him 
today or write direct for more information, 


ESTS PROVE that a Hydrostarter gets a General 
Motors Detroit Diesel up to starting speeds 
80° faster than regular starting systems. 


That means fast, sure starts anywhere, anytime— 
means your GM Detroit Diesel-powered equip- 
ment starts right now as soon as you pull the start- 
ing lever, even at low temperatures or after your 
equipment has been idle for long periods. 


With a Hydrostarter on your GM Detroit Diesel 
engine, you enjoy thousands of starts without parts 
replacement, maintenance or downtime expense 
because all components are self-lubricated and 
sealed against dirt. 


- wed 





DETROIT 
DIESEL 


Engine Division of General Motors 


Single Engines .. . 30 to 300 HP. 


Meltiple Units .. . Up to 893 HP 


America’s Largest Builder of Diesel Engines 
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Pigs Grow Faster 


Poultry Keeps Longer 








New Tricks With Antibiotics 


Orly a generation ago pneumonia 
was a dreaded disease. Chances for re- 
covery were only about three to one for 
a person stricken. At the turn of the 
century, tuberculosis was the most 
deadly of all diseases 

loday, for these two diseases—and 
for more than 100 others—doctors carry 
cures in their satchels. The chances 
for survival from pneumonia have shot 
up to 25 to Tuberculosis has 
tumbled to 10th place, in terms of 
fatalities; the tuberculosis death rate is 
down 92% since 1900. 

The heroes are the antibiotics, those 
organic chemical compounds that can 
destroy other organisms. Since 1943, 
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a large industry—$272-million in sales 
last year—has grown up around such 
antibiotics as penicillin, streptomycin, 
aurcomycin, and terramycin. Since 
1943, when 20 pharmaceutical houses 
struggled and strained to produce 29 
Ib. of penicillin, the industry has worked 
up to an annual production of move 
than 2-million Ib. 

But not every company survived the 
boom; competition was sharp as pro- 
duction rushed upward. Today, there 
are just 13 companies still producing 
antibiotics. Roughly one company in 
every three had to drop out. 

* New Field—But for those 13, there is 
a new boom ahead. Antibiotics are get- 


ting a foothold in a brand-new field. 
Last week the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration approved the use of Lederle 
Laboratories’ aureomycin as a preserva- 
tive for dressed poultry (BW—Dec.3 
'55,p148). 

The aureomycin is added to the 
water in which the poultry is chilled 
after it has been dressed. This retards 
the development of organisms that spoil 
the meat. Poultry that is dipped into 
the aureomycin solution has a two-week 
shelf life instead of a 7-day shelf life, 
as with untreated poultry. 

And poultry preservation is only one 
of many examples of how the antibiotics 
are to be used in the future. A number 
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in business communities 
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Ceco Panelite Curtainwalls . . . created from steel or alumi- 
num windows with insulated panels... provide shopping 
centers and retail stores with an economical way to increase 
business and property values through functional beauty. 
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Ceco Panelite Curtainwall construction offers 
sound investment for real estate capital... 
There’s a new kind of business community improvement going 
on all over America today. You see old neighborhoods being 
revitalized—new shopping centers springing out of pastures and 
corn fields. The new community programing is based on a 
fresh architectural concept. Here Ceco makes its contribution 
with Panelite Curtainwall Construction...a “skin” of metal 
windows and colorful insulated panels that brings beauty in 
clean, sharp lines...that adapts easily to any setting...that 
offers a touch of the future—today. A neighborhood designed 
around Ceco Panelite Curtainwall Construction attracts busi- 
ness—means old customers will “stay home” to do their shop- 
ping. A new community born of Ceco Panelite Curtainwalls 
will be destined to succeed, because environment can be as 
important as merchandise in attracting customers. So, if your 
building is anything from a single unit—a store—a plant—a 
small office building—up to a whole business community, inves- 
tigate Ceco Panelite Curtainwall Construction. 

You'll cut dead weight by a lighter method of enclosing 
Structures — get buildings into use faster. Look into Ceco 
Panelite Curtainwall Construction for better building. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating clants in principai cities. (Gen) 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Iilinois 
Meta! Windows Doors @ C Duct Floors / Stee! jorsts Metal Roofing /Lathing Products 


In construction products Ceco Engineering makes the big difference 
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Turns Spare Time into Production Time 


The J, 1. Case Co., Racine, Wisconsin, 
turned idle waiting time into produc- 
tion time by mounting two Rockwell 
built Delta 17°” drill press heads, col- 
urns, and flanges on a broaching ma- 
chine. While the broaching machine 
broaches a main bearing block, the 
operator uses idle waiting time to 
drill and ream two %’ locating holes 





in the pan rail of a motor block. This 
is typical of the growing trend toward 
the use of cost cutting Delta Power 
Tools to supplement — and often re- 
place—heavy, expensive conventional 
machines. Write for illustrated 8-page 
power tool fact book. Delta Power 
Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co.,540M 
N. Lexington Ave., a 8, Pa. 





TachOGrapHs con ic tres ting or you 


1. Cut truck repair bills 
2. Give you closer driver supervision 
3. Make drivers safety-conscious 


The Tachograph is a recording spgedeaniiey 
which mounts on your truck's 

It automatically records the following in- 
formation on en easy-to-read, wax-coated 
chart: When truck started —- How fast it 


traveled —When truck was in motion — 

When it — How long truck idled 

and Distance ween st 

Send this coupon today! e’re sure you'd 

like to know more about the Tachograph 
.. the many ways it can help you make 

your, tn trucking ation safer, more eco- 

aieep cflicion «. Pill out the -_ 
—— amy it to us and get Bulletin $ 
..it gives the whole Tachograph aa 


Wadner Electric Gorporation «#0 piymovth Ave, st. Lovie 14, wot 


Please send a copy of Bulletin $U-3. 


Name and Position 


Company be 
Address ————— a 
City ———E — — 


We operate. 
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. .. antibiotics may some- 
day cure many plant dis- 
eases. that are now incur- 
able...” 


STORY starts on p. 80 


of the big pharmaceutical companies 
are trying out antibiotics as preserva- 
tives for fish, beef, even ak meat. 
Others are experimenting with them in 
the control of diseases that attack fruits, 
vegetables, and tobacco. Here, anti- 
biotics may someday cure many plant 
diseases that are now incurable. 

¢ On the Farm—In still another area— 
animal feeds—antibiotics are gaining 
wider use. When added to feed, they 
speed up the growth rate of farm ani- 
mals. According to Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., the rate of growth of animals given 
feeds with a low concentration of anti- 
biotics can be increased 10%. or more. 

Higher concentrations in feeds, says 
Pfizer, have headed off latent disease, 
overcome active disease, and reduced 
early mortality from ill-defined causes 
Even on a well-managed farm, these 
are serious problems To swine raisers, 
particularly, antibiotic feeding has been 
especially beneficial because it has re- 
duced the number of runt pigs. 
¢ The Importance—In the U.S., dis- 
eases kill at least one of every 10 farm 
animals before it reaches maturity. And 
farmers lose hundreds of millions of 
dollars every vear because of ailments 
that retard animal growth or cause live- 
stock to become unproductive. It is 
estimated that livestock disorders de- 
prive the nation of more than $2-billion 
worth of animal products annually. 
Other countries suffer relatively greater 
losses from livestock disease. In some, 
fewer than half of all farm animals reach 
healthy productive maturity. 

Of course, antibiotics alone are not 
increasing farm productivity (page 106). 
In recent vears, farmers have been able 
to mect a steadily increasing demand 
for animal products through selective 
breeding. Also, mechanization has en- 
abled one farm worker to care for many 
more animals than he could just a few 
years ago 

A third key factor has been the tre- 
mendous improvement in the nutritive 
qualities of animal feeds. On scien- 
tifically formulated feeds, animals grow 
faster and can be marketed earlier. 

But it is here that antibiotics have 
started a revolution. During studies on 
the growth-promoting effects of vitamin 
B-12 only a few years ago, it was found 
unexpectedly that waste antibiotic fer- 
mentation mashes containing vitamin 
B-12 got better results than the pure 
vitamin itself. 
© Sales Increase—The 
extraordinary effect of 


reason for the 
antibictics on 
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of tall office bui 








If you’re with a public utility 





...a wholesale house or advertising agency 


++. Or an engineering firm— the Friden 
/ 


can show you remarkable figure-savings 





More businesses of every kind, every day, mechanize their figuring with 
the fully automatic Friden Calculator —for this reason: The Friden 
performs more steps in figure-work without operator decisions than 





any other calculating machine ever developed. Operator decisions 
(thinking plus motions) take time— much of which is saved by Friden 
figure-thinking. Time-savings on payroll, invoices, inventory, discounts, 
cost control—all business caleulations— amortize quickly the cost of 





this machine. And operation is no problem: So automatic is the Friden 
that anyone can use it with the simplest instructions, 





Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you some examples 
with your own figure-work. Friden sales, instruction and 
service available throughout the U.S. and the world, 
Faipen Caccuratine Macuine Co., inc, 
San Leandro, California, 























.. in @ range of 
sizes and prices meeting 
all figuring needs 


© Priden Caleulasing Machine Co., Ine. 























1. FIRST LARGE ATOMIC POWER REACTOR 

Westinghouse built for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the U. 8S. Navy the first large atomic power 
reactor, which was the forerunner of the reactor for 
the submarine Nautilus. Produced the first substan- 
tial quantities of controlled atomic power at the Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, May 31, 1953. 


2. FIRST ATOMIC REACTOR FOR A SUBMARINE 

Westinghouse built the atomic reactor for the U.S. 8. 
Nautilus which went to sea January 17, 1955. This 
record-breaking submarine has traveled submerged 
10 times farther than any submarine has ever traveled 
in one voyage without resurfacing. 





FIRST PHOTO OF REACTOR CORE containing atomic fuel being shipped by truck from the plant at Bettis Field, near Pittsburgh. This plant is 


WESTINGHOUSE BUILDS 












3. FIRST FULL-SCALE PEACETIME PLANT 
Westinghouse is building the first full-scale atomic 
reactor to produce electric power for public use. For 
the Atomic Energy Commission and Duquesne Light 
Company, at Shippingport, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4. FIRST LARGE LIQUID FUEL REACTOR 
The first large “homogenecus”’ reactor using uranium 
in fluid form will be built by Westinghouse and 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company. 


5. FIRST ATOMIC REACTOR FOR 
LARGE SURFACE SHIP 


Westinghouse has a contract to develop an atomic 
reactor for a large surface ship for the U. S. Navy. 





operated for the Atomic Energy Commission by Westinghouse. This was the first picture released by the government showing an actual reactor core. 


9 ATOMIC REACTORS 


6 and 7. ATOMIC REACTORS FOR 
TWO MORE SUBMARINES 


Westinghouse is now building atomic reactors for two 
new fleet-type submarines for the U. S. Navy. 


8. FIRST ATOMIC TESTING REACTOR 

Westinghouse is designing for its own use the first 
privately-owned atomic reactor for testing atomic 
fuels and materials. 


9. FIRST ATOMIC REACTOR FOR 
SHIPMENT ABROAD 


Westinghouse will build an atomic power reactor for 
generating electricity in Belgium. 


Westinghouse... First in Atomic Power 


All this has given Westinghouse a wider experience 
than any other company in the country in the actual 
application of nuclear energy. Westinghouse has set 
up a Commercial Atomic Power organization and an 
Atomic Equipment Department to work with industry 
in the peacetime use of atomic power. 


You CAN Be SURE... 11'S 


Westi nghouse 











can two-sided duplicating 
cut your cost in half? 


With MODERN duplicating you can use both sides of 
the paper—immediately and without slip-sheeting. 
You realize a worthwhile saving in paper plus appre- 
ciable savings in postage for mailed material. 

This is but one of the advances in MODERN 
duplicating. 

You can now have copies of price lists, office forms, 
catalog sheets, bulletins and other material produced 
at high speed in your own office—produced in black 
and/or color on a wide variety of paper and card 
stocks in a range of sizes. 


For tull information about MODERN duplicating 
(all four major processes) call your A. B. Dick Com- 
pany distributor. You will find him listed under Dupli- 
cating Machines in the classified section of your phone 
book. Or write A. B, Dick Company, 5700 Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 





WEIGHT CHECK is made on specially 
fed chicken at Pfizer research center. 


animal growth is still a matter of de 
bate; but farmers, apparently, are not 
waiting for a definitive explanation. 
They are stepping up their buying of 
the new feeds. Last year, according to 
the U.S. Tariff Commission, industry 
sales of antibiotics for animal feed sup- 
plements amounted to 562,000 Ib, 
three times the quantity sold just two 
years before. 

And a small dose of antibiotics goes 
a long way when you consider that you 
need add only five lb. to 1-million |b. 
of feed to speed chicken growth. This 
means that dollar's worth of antibiotics 
will fatten up a lot of chickens, because 
it costs the farmer only about $1 for 
every 4,000 Ib. of feed he enriches with 
an antibiotic . 
¢ Food Preservation—The go-ahead 
Lederle got last week from the Food 
& Drug Administration for using anti- 
biotics to preserve poultry was expected 
to be the first of a number of similar 
approvals. At the present time, research 
in the field of food preservation is quite 
extensive and this field looks like the 
next big step for antibiotics 

At a meeting of the International 
Association of Milk and Food Sanitar- 
ians in October, Pfizer scientists said 
that antibiotics are ready for immediate 
— use in preserving food. The 

fizer men said that the shelf life of 
mixed salad greens could be doubled 
by dipping the greens into an anti 
biotic solution before packaging, and 
that the life span of pasteurized milk 
could be extended to several weeks from 
the present span of about two days, by 
adding minute traces of “a broad-range 
antibiotic such as terramycin.” 

The catch, of course, is that FDA 
must approve each application before 
this new field really can begin to open 
up. As was the case with aureomycin 





male, OSRAB DICK 


trademarks of A B. Diet Compeny. THE FIRST MAME IN DUPLICATING 


and poultry, it is likely to take months— 
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IF THERE'S A SELF-TAPPING SCREW USED IN YOUR PRODUCT... 
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4 

4 
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THEN, P-K’S NEW HOME IS IMPORTANT TO YOU... 


PARKER-KALON’S NEW HOME 
More than siz acres under one roof to provide better service for 
all your fastener needs in self-tapping screws, socket screws, 
screw nails, masonry nails, wing nuts and thumb screws, 


Because it means that famous Parker-Kalon fasteners 
will be more readily available . . . because faster shipping 
and delivery will soon be possible... because more com- 
plete inventories, greater production space and adequate 
storage for raw materials will assure you of an even more 
reliable source of supply. 

It goes without saying that in this new “Fastener 
Center,’’ Parker-Kalon’s long-established high standards 
of quality wiil be maintained. If you'd like to plan your 
assembly operations for maximum savings, take advan- 
tage of Parker-Kalon’s new facilities and experienced 
personnel. Now, more than ever, if it's P-K, it's O. K.! 


it pays to plan with General American 


Parker-Kaion Division— New address: Clifton, New Jersey 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 





Problems. G 
—from desig 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write today for 
Practical Miniaturization” 
tells how Elgin makes 
miniaturization Practical 


GIVES Facts 


- Book ler 
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. . . antibiotics may make 
it economical to fly meat 
1,500 mi. to market .. .” 


STORY storts or p. 80 


at the least—before this happens, if 
then. What the makers of antibiotics 
must do, in cach case, is prove to FDA 
that there can be no harmful effect 
upon human beings if the food that 
they consume has been exposed to an 
antibiotic. 

Most of the scientists seem to be- 

lieve that the attitude of FDA “is 
not inflexible.” As one company puts 
it: “It seems possible that the stand 
may be modified as additional informa- 
tion becomes available.” 
e Fish, Meat Tests—At the Interna- 
tional Conference on the Use of Anti- 
biotics, held recently in Washington, 
two scientists said they had found that 
small amounts of aureomycin in re- 
frigerated sea water extended the fresh 
ness of fish for as long as one month. 
The scientists—Dr. F. E. Deatherage, 
of Ohio State University, and Dr. Hugh 
L. A. Tarr, of the Canadian Fisheries 
Experimental Station, Vancouver, B. C. 
—said that only one to four parts of 
antibiotic in every million parts of 
refrigerated sea water was suficient to 
preserve the fish 

In discussing this test, as well as 
others that had been made with meat, 
the two scientists predicted that such 
developments would mean vast supplies 
of cheaper meat for people who do not 
live near areas where meat-producing 
animals thrive. Deatherage said: “It 
means that live animals do not have to 
be taken to the point of consumption 
for slaughter. It means that, if high 
ways are available, meat-producing ani 
mals can be killed 500 mi. awav from 
the point of consumption and trucked 
to market as carcasses. In some parts 
of the world, it will make it economical 
to fly meat 1,500 mi. or more to mar- 
ket.” 
¢ Even Whales—He had something to 
say about preserving whale meat, too. 
In current experiments, 50 grams of 
aureomycin are being injected into a 
whale, by means of a solution that is 
pumped into the animal along with the 
air that keeps it afloat during towing 
Deatherage said that the whale is a 
special problem: “He is a warm-blooded 
mammal that is so large that chilling 
rates are so slow that much potentially 
edible meat is lost before processing can 
be completed. If antibiotics could be 
gotten into the carcass soon enough, 
then it is quite possible that spoidag: 
of whale meat could be materially r 
duced and the whole meat itself could 
be of great economic importance.” 

It seems pretty clear at this point that 
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“MADE WITH MAGNESIUM!” 


Three words triggered the most exciting sales story in the 


luggage industry... can build sales for you! 


“It’s light. It’s strong. It’s a good production performer”, 
said the designer and shop man about magnesium. Sam- 
sonite’s sales department saw all this and something more. 


Magnesium challenged the imagination! Here was the metal 
of today ... and tomorrow. The metal of the age of super- 
sonic flight. Magnesium would stir excitement, would carry 
great consumer appeal. 


The sales department's prediction proved correct. Consumer 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM <> 


response was overwhelming. “Oren Sesame” never worked 
better than “Made with Magnesium.” Three words opened 
the doors to volume sales across the nation, 


Interested in putting extra sales power into your product? 
Investigate magnesium, the metal of tomorrow, today. 
Write your nearest Dow sales office or THE DOW CHEMICAL 
comPANY, Magnesium Sales Department, MA 303-A, Midland, 


Michigan, 
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antibiotics will not put a damper on the 


sé 4 . . 
new savings in cleaning costs” os ogy industry, even if every 


perishable food were to gain an cx- 


ly D tended shelf life from exposure to an 
antibiotic. 
with J UM BO ORNA O, The reason is that the combination 
—antibiotics and refrigeration—can do 
VACUUM CLEANER more for preserving perishable foods 
than either one is able to do alone. But 
Florence Deatherage says that in many areas of 
W 00d working ’ the world where refrigeration does not 
Company uses . exist, antibiotics alone may be able to 
the Jumbo i add sufficient time to the preserving 
i quality of some foods to permit more 
eficient and less wasteful distribution 
of perishable foods. 
¢ Plant Growth—Scicntists have known 
for several years that plant growth could 
be accelerated by the presence of anti- 
biotics. 

Microbiologists have discovered sev- 
eral antibiotics that are too toxic for 
treating fungus disease in man. But in 
concentrations in which they would be 
used in agriculture, the drug’s would 
harm neither the crops nor those who 
consumed them. 

More immediately, scientists with the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and certain 
private organizations, have found that 
antibiotics offer a promising means of 
controlling crop diseases, teplidien halo 
blight of beans and fire blight of 
apples and peaches, two extremely ex- 
pensive bacterial diseases of crops. Work 
is currently under way on preparing 

, formulations of these antibiotics for 
The Florence Woodworking Company field use. 
of Chicago, manufacturer of fine sew- In one experiment, Pfizer scientists 
ie ae is enthusiastic have found that small amounts of ter- 
vase Tomede Veowun, ramycin speed germination and early 
growth of sweet corn and certain other 
crop plants. However, application of 
this discovery to field crops seems some 
distance away. 


Tornado for 
floors, walls and 


machiner y.* 


Now we can do a real cleaning job from ceiling and 
walls to the floor, including machinery, and it’s all done in half e In the Future—Scientists say that 
the time required BT (before Tornado). there is still much more that antibiotics 

You, too, can improve all cleaning operations in your plant might do. Each day, in laboratories 
with this powerful 325 mph suction cleaner. Actually, you buy throughout the world, a search goes on 


only the cover plate, motor unit, bag, hose and attachments you for new wonder drugs 
An example of the kind of research 


need —and mount it on any standard 55 gallon drum. When one that is being done was brought to light 
drum is full you transfer the cover to another drum and keep three years ago, when a team of Pfizer 
right on cleaning. scientists, together with Dr. R. B 

We'll be glad to have a Tornado cleaning engineer give you Woodward of Harvard, announced that 


an on-the-spot demonstration in your plant. it had determined the molecular struc 
ture of terramycin 

*The wooden dolly used here , Concerning this discovery, John FE 
oe McKeen, president of Pfizer, says, “Dis 

covery of the exact manner in which the 
: terramycin molecule is constructed of 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN vi fers the possibility that chemists. ma‘ 
4694 TODAY! , be able to ‘tamper’ with the molecule 
in such a way that the action of the 
drug can be modified. This is one of 


the newest horizons in antibiotic re 


search, and it is one of much promise 

ALE: 4 7 [ t € T R | ( M . ¢ C 0 For example, chemists may be able to 
. . shift the atoms around in such a way 

‘ ; : that a drug now useless against some 


disease such as influenza or polio can 
he made effective.” to 


was mode by the customer. 
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Do you really know how old you are? 


|| pene you answer this question, read this story about 
a boy, his mother and an elderly lady. 


“How old is your son?” the elderly lady asked. 


“Physically, he’s 10. Emotionally, about 7. Intellectually, 
around 15. Counting birthdays, he will be 9 next Sunday,” 
the mother exclaimed. 


Like the little boy who was 10, 7, 15 and 9 years old, no 
one has a single age, regardless of birthdays. 

This is because aging occurs in different people at differ- 
ent rates in different parts of the body. So, despite the 
calendar, in some ways you may always be “young”. . . 
while in other ways, you may be “older” than your years, 

Everyone wants to stay as “young” as possible through- 
out life. Fortunately, there are ways to help retain certain 
youthful assets, even into the “sunset years.” 


Foremost among your early preparations for living long 
and happily are annual health examinations. Through them, 
your doctor can watch for clues to mental and physical 
impairments which, though minor today, could grow worse 
as time passes, Correction of any defect, at its very begin- 
ning, is the best way to help keep that defect from inter- 
fering with your future. 


A younger person's health program should also include 
observance of good health habits, It is both possible and 
wise . . . to get enough sleep and rest, to eat properly, to 
exercise sensibly . . . and still not miss any fun during the 
prime of life. 

After age 40, two things become very important: (1) 
Guarding against degenerative diseases, such as heart and 
blood vessel disorders, diabetes and arthritis; and (2) pre- 
paring for your retirement years, 

Health examinations may, sometimes, be desirable at 
least twice a year after mid-life to help prevent, postpone or 
control degenerative ailments. Greater care, too, should be 
given to nutrition. A good, varied diet may help delay 
certain aging processes. 


Naturally your living habits change as you grow older. 
So, to keep mentally happy, include a hobby in your plans 
for the leisure years. 

If you are growing older (and aren't we all?), you might 
like to know some of the things many doctors recommend 
for those who are now 65 and older. This information is 
found in Metropolitan's booklet called Your Future and 
Yeu. Just mail the coupon below for your free copy. 





1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
Your Future and You, 1455-S 
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At Wolverine, production of tubular 
shaped parts is a highly developed skill. By spinning 
a length of tube, Wolverine imparts a wide variety 
of contours and can fully or partially close the ends 
~all in one fast, economical operation. 


This exclusive Spun End Process* is, 
however, but one of the many Wolverine services 
and products. Others include manufacturing of 
finned and prime surface tubing in copper, aluminum 
and steel, extruded aluminum shapes, complete 
fabrication facilities and the guidance of the highly 
trained members of Wolverine’s Field Engineer- 
ing Service. 

Remember that Wolverine’s specialized 
services and its products built with Tubemanship 
ean help your firm do a better job—save you time 
and money. Dramatic proof of Wolverine’s spinning 
techniques is contained in the Spun End Parts 
Catalog. Write for your copy —today. 


WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. 


*A PAT. PROCESS WE. ta488 


WOLVERINE TUBE 





MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY CONTROLLED TUSING AND EXTRUDED ALUMINUM SHAPES 


PRODUCERS 


COPPER. 


Production 


OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, 


BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL 
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SCALE MODEL of Union Pacific’s new 
gas turbine-electric units is forerunner of ... 


A Bigger Pull 


Railroad places order for 
45 giant 8,500-hp. loco- 
motives to speed up service 
over mountain routes. 


The toy-size engine shown above is 
a preview of the new locomotives Union 
Pacific RR soon wili be using on the 
long hard hauls of its mountainous 
routes in the Rockies 

UP has just ordered 45 grown-up 
versions of the gas turbine-clectric loco 
motive, cach rated at 8,500 hp., from 
General Electric Co. The _ order, 
amounting to over $38-million, is the 
biggest ever placed for locomotives 

sas turbine locomotives made their 
first “pn in the U.S. in 1949. 
Later, UP ordered 25 of the 4,500-hp. 
units (BW—Jan.10°53,p41) for freight 
hauling. The new ae more powerful 
units also will haul freight, but they 
have the advantage of being able to 
handle heavier loads and provide faster 
service even over steep grades. 
¢ Mechanics—The new units each con- 
sist of two sections coupled together. 
One unit houses the gas turbine engine 
and electric generators. The other con 
tains the controls, and an auxiliary 
diesel to start the gas turbine. power the 
controls, and move the giant around 
freight yards when full power isn’t re- 
quired. The units will burn cheap pre 
heated Bunker C on, which is kept warm 
in an insulated tender. 

Gas turbine-electric locomotives use 
the gas turbine to power the electric 
generators that drive the traction 
motors. Burning oil under pressure sets 
the turbine blades in motion. 
¢ Claims—GCE claims that the 8,500-hp. 
units will require 25% less maintenance, 
lubrication, and repair costs than 
7,000-hp. diesel electric engines made 
up of several units. 

On a power producing basis, gas 
turbine locomotives cost as much as a 
diesel electric engine—about $100 per 
hp. eno 
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fe process leak? 


Instrumentation protects against loss... 
can pay for itself over and over again 


Pourrinc modern instrumentation on guard makes it 
tough for any process to pour valuable products down 
the drain. With the right kind of automatic controls, 
you can protect production and quality . . . decrease 
unit costs . . . turn process losses into profits. Instru- 
mentation can also free valuable manpower for other 
important duties. And it can gather detailed, accurate 
data for your cost accountants. Whether you're plan- 
ning to build new facilities, or modernize the old, 
engineered use of instrumentation can actually save 
money on your overall investment. 








Honeywell offers the most comprehensive line of con- 
trols in the industry, as well as prompt service from ite 
more than 100 district offices. Your nearby Honeyweil 
sales engineer will be glad to discuss what modern 
instrumentation can do for you. 

















MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Indus- 
trial Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa. 











instrumentation saves $35,000 a year by controlling isobu- 
tane losses in production of aviation alkylate at Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio’s Toledo refinery. Success of infrared “end 
point” analyzer, which paid for itself in less than 6 months, 
led to installation of a second system. 


i) Honeywell 


Fouts on Covttols 








Write for a copy of “instrumentation for Cost Accovating.”” 
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fits any lift truck 


Makes any truck a dump truck to 
handle wet or dry, hot or cold bulky 
material easily . quickly, This 
efficient materials handling system cuts 
hand unloading costs at least 50% as 
proved by thousands in use in leading 
industries. Pays for iteelf before you 
know it 


Roura builds ‘em rugged ... extra 
heavy gauge metal continuous-seam 
welded braced and double braced for 
years of service. Sizes from 44 to 2 cubic 
yards. Also available on live skids or with 
wheels or casters, Let Roura help you 
cut costes 


ROURA 


~—=—= Se/k Dumping ~~~ 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail toe 


ROVRA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigon | 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under #0, you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burden- 
ing your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMER- 
ICAN of KANSAS CITY. No ob- 
ligation. No one will call on 
you! 

Write today for free informa- 
tion. Simply mail postcard or 
letter (giving age) to Old Amer- 
ican Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. 
L1213P, Kansas City, Mo. 








the classified advertising of the wertd of business 
management. For information write, wire er phone 
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When Shrinkage Is a Virtue 


Polyethylene yarn is a monohlament 
varn with a mecmo;ry ; It iS pre 
stretched before being 
fabric, but it will “remember” its orig 
inal length and return to it when im- 
mersed im boiling water 

Vhis shrinking property, which is 
usually undesirable in the textile indus 
try, is being put to use under controlled 
conditions by U.S. Rubber Co. It 
produces depth in a new fabric that’s 
being woven at the company’s Winns 
boro (S. C.) mills 
* Blended Fabric—The fabric, called 
lrilok, is woven on a regular loom, 
out of polyethylene and conventional 
textile varns such as wool, silk, cotton, 
ind synthetics 

The fabric can be obtained in thick 
nesses ranging from #: in. to | in. In it, 
the polyethylene varn runs lengthwise, 
and the conventional varns run both 
lengthwise and crosswise. Polyethylene 
shrinks by as much as 5 , the other 
varns by only 8% to >. Conse 
quently, when the fabric is immersed 
in boiling water the other strands 
buckle and puff as the polyethylene 
shrinks—in a design determined by the 
weaving pattern. The elasticity thus 


woven mm a 


5% 
12° 


imparted to the material is said to im- 
prove the normal durability of the yarns 
used. 

¢ How It’s Used—The first application 
of Trilok will be as upholstery fabric, 
where the cushioning effect of its three 
dimensional! structure should enable air 
to circulate between a person and the 
seat. The fabric will appear in some 
autos during the 1956 model year 

Many other uses are foreseen for the 
fabric, such as bedspreads, draperies, 
automobile floor coverings, and pile car 
peting—where rug and underlay would 
be combined in one piece, making laun 
dering easier. Pile fabrics and floor cov- 
erings made from Trilok can be pro- 
duced by regular weaving looms; present 
fabrics require the more expensive plush 
looms. 

The fabric can be fitted over a mold 
after softening the polyethylene with 
heat This moldability feature would 
save in tailoring costs, give shape and 
eliminate wrinkles in the case of thea- 
ter seats, auto floor coverings, and gen- 
eral upholstery 


e Source: U.S. Rubber Co., 
N.Y 


New York, 
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MYLAR* SOLVES ANOTHER ENGINEERING PROBLEM! 





PHILCO HIGH-FIDELITY SPEAKER using new 


Du Pont “Mylar” for improved performance—undistorted sound 


“Our new electrostatic high-fidelity 
speaker couldn’t have been developed 
without Du Pont ‘Mylar,’ ”’ reports 
the Philco Corporation. “We use 
metalized ‘Mylar’ to obtain an ex- 
tremely thin, strong diaphragm that 
both insulates and conducts current 
on the same material. Fitted over 
an aluminum backplate, ‘Mylar’ op- 
erates at frequencies where ordinary 
diaphragms would be badly de- 
formed —‘ Mylar’ gives us completely 
undistorted sound.”’ 

This successful product innovation 
is only one example of the way an 
imaginative industry is putting the 
unique properties of ““Mylar”’ poly- 
ester film to profitable use. From 
metallic yarns to smaller trans- 
formers for guided missiles, Du Pont 
“Mylar” is making possible better 


products at lower cost in a wide 
variety of fields. Here’s why: 
“Mylar” has a tensile strength of 
20,000 pounds per square inch. It 
has greater dielectric strength than 
most known insulating materials, 
and an impact strength at least twice 
that of any known commercial film. 
What’s more, Du Pont “Mylar” is 
resistant to moisture and solvents, 


DU PONT 


MYLAR’ 
q@vponD 


4 6 5 oat oF 


Mylar” is the registered Du Pont trade-mark for its brand of polyester film. 





and remains flexible and stable over 
a temperature range extending from 
-80°F. to 300°F. 


How about your product? There 
may be a way “Mylar” can solve 
those knotty problems and improve 
over-all performance. Mail the cou- 
pon today for a fact-filled booklet 
telling you more about this new 
versatile film-—‘Mylar.”’ 


Film Department, Room 11-0, Nemours Bidg. 
Wilmington 96, Dai, 


Please send me sample and turther information on 
“phyler” polyester fim, 

















Why let the “Mobile Mob” 














distract your employees? 


VMP MOBILWALLS create privacy, shield 


workers, increase office productivity up to 30%! 


The “Mobile Mob” in your office—with 
its endless chatter and confusion, its dis- 
tracting influence—might be depicted this 
way. Yes, it’s the combination of poorly 
channeled office traffic and distracted 
employees thai causes repeated typing and 
clerical errors, delays, poor service. 


Do something constructive about it now. 
Contact a VMP sales engineer. He'll show 
you how movable, metal VMP MOBILWALLS 
can bring peace and privacy into your 
office at low cost. He will prove the big 
immediate savings that result from a vMP 
MOBILWALL installation: Savings in the 
number of employees; improved efficiency 
and morale; more sales with better service! 


VMP ratio-delay studies have been used to 
accurately rate the operating efficiency of 


PRODUCTIVE PRIVACY is provided by vmMP 
MOBILWALLS in your office or plant. They 
can be moved anywhere, any time, to suit 
floor plan changes. Surfaces never chip, 
warp, or crack—wash clean with soap and 
water. Colors are scientifically selected to 
produce a pleasant working atmosphere. 


offices, and to reveal the frequency and 
degree of distractions resulting from lack 
of privacy. 


Recent ratio-delay studies of firms who 
installed vMP MOBILWALLS show— 


* Office productivity increased as much 
as 30% 


+ Delays and lost motion reduced as much 
as 58% 


Time devoted to distractions and cor- 
rection of resulting errors decreased as 
much as 55% 


YMP MOBILWALLS added as much to the 
work output as could have been gained 
by a 30% increase in employees and 


payroll! 


SPEEDY INSTALLATION, without interruption 
in working routine, is made in a few hours 
by trained local VMP crews. Modern 
MOBILWALLS, designed by specialists in 
metal partitioning, are a tasteful blend of 
function and good looks. They make a major 
contribution to efficiency and attractiveness! 


Write to Dept. BW 12 for complete, illustrated literature; 
ratio-delay study data; VMP sales engineer listings. 


lirginia 


ORANGE, 


jetal 











Products, inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, inc. 
Turn the page, please, and see vMP MOBILWALLS at work in a school. Read 


how VMP uses Pennsalt’s exclusive F. 


to bond paint perma- 


nently to metal and give you high-quality partitions that look new for years! 


- 
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This Christmas Im giving myself 
I2 months of travel comfort! 


I'm taking it easier on the road...saving energy 
for my job...and doing my traveling by Puliman! 


“When I can board a Pullman at the end of a 
day's work in one city ... and arrive in the heart 
of another next morning rested, refreshed, and 
ready for a new day... that's efficient use of 
time! And it’s the kind of comfort that makes 
work a pleasure, That's why I'm treating myself 
to a solid year of travel by Pullman for 1956!" 


You and your firm both benefit when you travel 
by Pullman, Freedom from travel tensions... 
extra time to work or relax, Air-conditioned 
comfort, Perfect service. Your choice of fresh- 
cooked foods when you want them. On-time 
arrival in the center of town, after a good night's 
sleep. That's Pullman—the safest, surest, most 
efficient form of travel the whole year ‘round! 


YOU'RE GAFFE AND SURE 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY 


biome 


© ress, ree ruiiman company 


Vew Products 


~~ 


Privecy! Here's real privacy— 
to work, to read, to relax. Then 
to restful sleep in a snow-white, 
king-size Pullman bed! 


Efficiency! You arrive relaxed, 
refreshed—and on time—with a 
“rent-a-car” waiting if you wish! 
Your ticket agent will handle all 
the detaiis for you! 





Gas Saver 


American Bosch Arma 
says its direct gasoline injec- 
tion system will put more 
miles in a gallon. 


A direct gasoline injection system 
for automobiles, which will boost horse- 
power, give better acceleration and gas 
mileage, has been announced by Amer- 
ican Bosch Arma Corp., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Fuel injection, intended to replace 
the familiar old carbureter, will also al- 
low high compression engines to use 
lower grades of fuel. Automobile manu- 
facturers are interested (BW—Oci.22’ 
cn Tay but have not vet decided to 
make it available as extra equipment. 

The system consists of a small fuel 
metering and injection pump, a device 
for mixing and controlling fuel and air, 
a fuel filter, a fuel moons | pump, and 
injection nozzles that will spray the 
mixture in the cylinder. 
¢ Advantages—Main advantage the 
new system has over carburetion is 
fuel economy. That's because fuel is 
distributed accurately to each engine 
cylinder. Carburetors have to deliver 
more fuel to some cylinders to insure 
that all of them will receive enough 
fuel. Also, when the engine is idling or 
decelerating, the metered injection sys- 
tem uses less gas. 

American Bosch’s development is 
adaptable to standard automobile en- 
gines, and reportedly can increase their 
peak horsepower by as much as 10% 
with corresponding torque increases at 
lower speeds. And pedal throttle action 
improves acceleration 

Elimination of the carburetor by 
direct gasoline injection also permits 
lowering of the hood line by 4 in. to 
6 in. 

American Bosch plans to make its 
direct gasoline injection system avail- 
able to motorists, but has not yet set 
a price on it. 


Closed-Circuit TV 
Takes to Phone Lines 


A closed-circuit TV system that can 
transmit signals over ordinary telephone 
lines at a lower cost than standard chan- 
nels had its first application this week 
at the Philadelphia National Bank. It 
makes possible almost instantancous 
signature verification for branch bank- 
ing. The system has many other po- 
tential applications in business and in- 
dustry—wherever there is a need to view 
at a distance any type of stationary 
visual information such as pictures, 
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VMP Mobilwalls can stand the 


This painted metal Mobilwall in 
Elkins Park (Pa.) Junior High 
School’s woodworking shop | ul- 
ject to the hard knocks and scratches 
you'd expect from hardy teenagers 
But there’s little chance of a Mobil- 
wall’s rusting if the paint surface is 


! Because Vir- 


ever damaged. WHY 
rinia Metal Products protects its 
Mohilwalls Pennsalt Fos- 


bond® Process before they’re painted 


with the 


HOW FOSBOND works. By changing 
the surface of steel and other metal 
parts into a light, corrosion-resistant 
coating, 


phosphate Fosbond keeps 





out rust, promote vclhe 1 of paint 


and other organic finish Painted 
metal which is first Fosbonded defies 
humidity, Si air and chemical 
atmosphere without corroding 
Foshonded metal stands the gaff in 
all climates, under the toughest con- 


ditions of use 


iF YOU MAKE A METAL BUILDING PRODUCT, 
why not give it longer-lasting beauty 
and freedom from paint-stripping and 
corrosion? Investigate Pennsalt’s low- 
cost Fosbond Processes of zinc and 
iron phosphatizing. To learn how 


Fosbond can put more sales appeal 


gaff—they’re Fosbonded 


into your product, send your metal- 
finishing problem to Customer Service 
Department, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co Three Penn 


Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co 





COFFEE 


...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


If you take “One for the Road” this holiday season, make it Coffee. 
\ “Coffee-break” is a delightful idea any time . . . to help you think 
better, work better, feel better —drive better. 

There is nothing so satisfying as a cup of good coffee. But good 
coffee has enemies. Air, moisture and light are always scheming to 
steal away its wonderful flavor and aroma. That is why Continental's 
tailor-made packaging service for the coffee industry includes not 
only scientifically designed packages, but also packaging machinery 
to hustle freshly ground and roasted coffee into “protective custody” 


at ultra-high speed 


Besides lithographed cans for vacuum-packed and pressure-packed 
coffee, we make beautifully decorated cans for soluble coffee. For 
those who buy their coffee in flexible packages we have a variety of 
bags, among them the Flav-O-Tainer, with Pliofilm® lining and her- 
metically sealed inner seams, And our double-wrapped hot-drink cups 
make “Coffee-breaks” a double pleasure on the road, on the job, or 


at home. 


Talior-made packaging for almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience at 
our command, Continental is prepared to give you tailor-made pack 
we service for nearly any product you can name. Continental Can 
Company, New York 17, N. Y.; Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal; Continental Can Corporation of Havana, Cuba. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
Sify fears Of. Sailor Nad Sickaying 





Air Conditioner Panel 








Steering Wheel Cap Range Control Knob 





Tail Light Lens 




















Refrigerator Nameplate 





Plexiglas ...the distinctive touch for fine products 


pumps. Our brochure “Moiding Powder Product 


Molded parts like those shown above combine 
functional value with gleaming beauty because 
they are made of Prexictas, This acrylic plastic 
has outstanding resistance to breakage, discolor- 


ation, weather and corrosion. 


The combination of rich, brilliant appearance 
and rugged durability is the reason PLEXIGLAS 
acrylic plastic is chosen by manufacturers to give 
added sales appeal and serviceability to their 
products, You find parts molded of PLEexiGLas, 
for example, on cars, home appliances, outdoor 


lighting fixtures, optical equipment and industrial 


Design”’ tells how and where to use PLEXIGLAs. 
We would like to send you a copy 


PLEXjGLAS is a trademark, Reg. U.S, Pat, Of. and in other principal countries 
in the Western Hemiaphere 


CHEMICALS 








ROHM £¢ HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreian countries 











Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plaatics, Lid 
Jarvia St., Toronto. Ontario 








printed or written material, meters and 
gauges. 

The system, called Data-Vision, was 
developed by Dage Television Div., 
Thompson Products, Inc., Michigan 
City, Ind. It employs a slowscan 
transmitter that completes the picture 
on the screen within 2 to 4 sec. The 
slowly transmitted image is held on 
the screen long enough for it to be 
read or photographed. 

Ordinary industrial TV requires the 
transmission of a band of frequencies 
4-million cycles wide, whereas Data- 
Vision narrows the bandwidth to about 
8,000 cycles. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
will offer the transmission lines and 
equipment for circuits up to 25 miles 
as a complete service in metropolitan 
areas. 

The suggested monthly charges are 
$2.25 for one-fourth of a mile of circuit, 
and $160 for equipment 


Clay Mixture Plugs 
Irrigation Canal Leaks 


As much as half of the water stored 
in the West's irrigation reservoirs can 
be lost through seepage on the way 
to the fields. But the expense of lining 
irrigation canals with concrete or as 
phalt usually deters ditch diggers and 
farmers from doing anything to combat 
it. Now a new method of prevent- 
ing seepage may cut costs and save 
water 
¢ Easy Way—Ground-up Bentonite, a 
colloidal clay, is mixed in water either 
with a special mixer or, in smailer ap- 
plications, with an air-compressor. The 
result is a thin mud called slurry. It is 
dumped in the canal and floats slowly 
along with the water. As it sinks to the 
canal’s sides and bottom, it seals cracks 
and crevices to a great degree 

In ditches and canals dug in silty soils 
the water saving can run as high as 
90%; for those dug in sand, from 
60% to 80%; and im fractured rock. 
30% 

The cost of lining a canal this way 
runs about 7¢ a sq. yd., compared to 
conventional linings’ usual cost of at 
least 50¢ a sq. yd. : 
¢ Test Run—The method was worked 
out by experts from Colorado A&M 
College and the U.S. Bureau of Recla 
mation. R. D. Dirmever, leader of the 
team, says a 12-mi. main canal in sandy 
Nebraska soil was lined in 11 days. In 
the following season it delivered an 
additional 5,300 acre-feet of water to 
farmers, and crop revenue was boosted 
by $80,000 

Says Dirmeyer: “You can cut out 
hunting for leaky canals—just turn in 
the Bentonite. It will find the leaks for 
vou and plug them.” eo 
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“You see Powell Valves everywhere! And with... 








. . » good reasont They're famous for dependability. Economical, too. 
What's more, Powell has a complete line.” 


Famous for dependability 
since 1846 


Wherever flow requires dependable control, there's the place 
for Powell Valves. Powell probably makes more kinds of valves 
and has solved more valve problems than any other organiza- 
tion in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made 4" 
to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. bronze, iron, 
steel and corrosion-resistant metals and alloys. On problems, 
write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


bi Gk 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 


New Products 93 
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The Central South — where industry goes .. . to work 


PLANT SITE 
SHOPPING? 





rr 


Try the “Try 
Central South - 
Supermarket 


That's the surest, fastest way to put your hands on 
all the clements needed for profitable plant location! 


© ample supply of native- © abundant surface and under- 
born, willing workers ground water supplies 

* great variety of accessible « fast, dependable transport- 
raw materials ation facilities 


® plenty of low-cost power 
and fuel © growing, nearby markets 





Detailed and confidential surveys on specific plant locations in the 
Central South are available from our files. Or, we will supply a 
comprehensive and confidential report based on specific requirements 
to fit your own particular needs. 





Write: 


G. G Barbee, General Industria! Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
206-A Union Station ® Nashville, Tennessee 


Wwies ore relocating ow 

building bronches in the 

Controt South 
Seeeeeeeeeecereeeere 


ee + "a 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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6¢-an-Hour Farm Hand 


This unconventional _ rear-engined 
tractor has a 2-cylinder diesel engine 
that will operate for an hour at a fuel 
cost of less than 6¢. It uses undersiung 
implements mounted on a common 
toolbar, and is said to be the first trac- 
tor fitted with pneumatic implement 
control, 
¢ Source: David Brown Companies, 


Meltham Near Huddersfield, England. 











NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electric push-button window for 
homes is being produced by Gate City 
Sash & Door Co., Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. The mechanism is completely en 
closed in the sill, and can be activated 
by a control button near the window or 
through a central switch. 

° 
A device for after-hours depositing in 
banks, which sorts envelopes and money 
bags, is being manufactured by the 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamil 
ton, Ohio. When made, deposits arc 
rotated electronically, until the proper 
inside opening is in position, and drops 
them into the vault. 

° 
A miniature battery designed to give 
more output per pound has been de 
veloped by the Rome (N. Y.) Air De 
velopment Center, at Griffith Air 
Force Base. The battery employs a 
“pile type” construction instead of con 
ventional plates, and is activated by 
piercing cell seals with a hypodermic- 
type needle. 

. 
An improved lightbulb that will in 
crease the light output without ‘any 
increase in the amount of electric cur 
rent required has been developed by 
General Electric Co. The lamps will 
cost and look the same as present 
ones, but will have an improved tung 
sten filament lengthwise in the bulb. 
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* 
AIM for high volume, production line packaging 
with fast Acme Steel Strapping Machines 


Acme Idea Man 
John Everett, 
Los Angeles 

introduced this 





Strapping system to 


Graning 
Enameling Co 

: 
ask your 


“Acme Idea Mian 


to help solve your 
problems 





Since the Acme Steel F1 Strapping Machine was installed at Graning 
Enameling Co., El Monte, Caiifornia, one man straps as many kitchen sinks 
and laundry trays as could be done before in two shifts, That's a saving 

of eight man hours each day. (Idea No. 84-1) Sinks are put 

on wooden bases and rolled along conveyor to the strapping machine. 
The F1 machine tensions, cuts and seals steel straps automatically, 

The whole strapping operation is completed in seconds, 

Package weight is reduced. Dunnage is less. 


You'll find the Acme Steel Strapping, Machine has other valuable 
advantages. Ease of operation, less worker fatigue. The machine applies 
each strap with uniform tension insuring maximum product protection, 
Now, the epeed of the F1 makes it possible for packing to keep pace 
with fast, large volume production. 


Your Acme Idea Man has countless strapping ideas that point the way 
to profitable production line packaging. He will gladly and without 
obligation analyze your operations. He will demonstrate and recommend. 
Call him at the Acme Steel office listed in your classified directory. 

Or write Dept. BC-125 for further information. 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY Fu 


28640 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS « ACME 





STEEL 


STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 











BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS ON 


What's Behind 
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the New Farm Crisis 
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The clamor from the Farm Belt 
today has a familiar sound—but 
a new meaning. U.S. agricul- 
ture is radically changed from 
prewar. The farmer's economic 
and political weight has shifted. 
This is the story of how these 
changes are shaping today’s is- 
sues and tomorrow's farms. 


Here we are in the biggest boom ever, and it's almost 
axiomatic to sa\ Everyone is getting his share except the 
farmer.” 

After 100 years of being helped at public expense, the 
farmer still isn't satisfied. Doing something for the farmer 
has again become the hottest domestic political issue 

What the farmer thinks about himself and the rest of 
the economy might determine who wins the Presidency next 
November—as has happened so often before. ‘That much 
at least, has not changed, But almost everything clse is 
different 
¢ New Tune—Last month at a meeting in Chicago, farmers 
were told that agriculture—after all—is merely a fixation of 
solar energy and an elaboration of nitrogen compounds in 
forms humans can use~a process, moreover, that somebody 
else may come along and do more efficiently than the farmer 
can. In the modern world—it was a professor of agronomy 
talking—farmers may not be necessary at all 

his was a new tune for farmers to be hearing. It used 
to be that wherever farmers gathered, they were told that 
they were the backbone of \ nation, that their welfar 
concerned everyone, that a country that didn't continue to 
put agriculture first wouldn't last long 

Now even the farmer's friends are warning that his place 
could be taken by laboratory technicians and new strains 
of alga 
¢ Shock Treatment—Nothing could shock the farmer more 
Yet this is only one shock on top of many others 

¢ For years, the farmer was told that the rest of the 
country could not prosper if he did not. Yet his income 
has been going down, while the rest of the economy rolls 
from one prosperity peak to another 

¢ He has always believed that higher prices for his 
products furnished the one overriding solution to all his 
problems. But today farm leaders, and even some political 
leaders, are telling him that farm prices should be lowered 

¢ He has believed that a large and stabie population 
of farmers was necessary for national well-being, Now he is 
being told—and he’s inclined to agree—that there are too 
many farmer 

¢ He has always had faith in the ultimate political 
power of farmers. But now he realizes that his numbers are 
diminishing, his influence is weakening Politicians aré 
beginning to wonder—timidly, to be sure—whether it 
possible to win without him 

¢ He has always thought of farming as a uperior way 
of life Ne v itt most Cases he realizes that what he fe ills 
has wanted all along is to live like people in town 
¢ Boomerangs—!t does not make the andes feel any better 
to realize that he himsclf let loose most of the forces that 
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ough-—when the farm revolution began 


Just about 1940, farm output turned ab- 
ruptly upward... 


... at the same time that workers began 
fo leave faster than ever. 


This was possible because output-per- 
worker leaped upward... 


. .. as farmers started going heavily for 
new techniques, more machinery .. . 


... and multiplied their use of fertilizers 
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are now undermining his traditional 
beliefs. 

It was farmers who wanted to pro- 
duce more; land grant colleges and the 
lederal Extension Service showed them 
how. Now-U.S. farmers produce more 
of the great basic crops than can be 
consumed, 

It was farmers who wanted laws 
passed to hold up the price of their 
products by means of government loan 
programs, acreage allotments, and mar- 
keting quotas. Now surpluses in gov 
ernment hands are all but unmanage 
able; they overhang markets and depress 
prices. Moreover, production controls 
are not working. Nine out of 10 farm 
ers, looking at these facts, grant that 
government policy must be overhauled. 
¢ New Light—As a result, more hard 
thinking is being done right now about 
the place of farming in modern life 
than at any time in the past two 
decades and more. There is sudden 
recognition that U.S. agriculture has 
changed radically over the past 15 years, 
that new solutions are therefore neces- 
sary. So you see 

e¢ Farmers themselves doing most 
of the heavy soul-searching 

¢ Public officials evolving new pro- 
grams 

¢ Private research groups such as 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and the National Planning Assn 
working on the problem 

¢ Leaders of both political parties 
expressing dissatisfaction with old ideas, 
and seeking new and attractive ones to 
offer the voters next veat 

Farming is emerging from this scru- 
tiny in a new light. Within the next 
year, we may find ourselves well along 
with programs that will give agricul 
ture a more secure and stable place in 
the economy—and that will push back 
into the pages of science fiction maga- 
zines the disturbing thought of the 
biologist replacing the farmer, and algae 
replacing livestock 

Before examining some of these new 
ideas, it will be useful to take a quick 
look at how dramatically agriculture it- 
self has changed 


|. Less Economic Muscle 


The key year is 1940. 

I'rends that had slowly been gather- 
ing strength for years broke swiftly into 
new ground under the impact of war. 
The charts on page 108 show what some 
of these trends were. Over the past 15 
years, agriculture has experienced a 
break-through, mechanically and _ tech- 
nologically. Output is now at heights 
undreamed of before 1940, and it is 
still rising. 

* Hope Unfulfilled—During the war 
years there was a widely held hope that 
when peace came, the increase in popu. 
lation would take care of agricultural 
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What 56 steel mills found 
in Westinghouse gearing 


There’s no such thing as “‘the most important cog” in modern industry. 
Take steel mills, for example, where hundreds of different gear trains 
must have extra stamina to prevent shutdowns, For such performance, 
at least 56 steel plants rely on 67 years of Westinghouse gearing experience. 
Exclusive BP taper-hardening, for instance, provides far tougher gearing. 
Westinghouse desigr improvements, too, lengthen service life in a host 
of gearing from pinion stands and speed reducers to new floating shaft 
gearmotors. Your local Westinghouse representative has an answer for 
your industry problem with long-lived ... 


GEARMOTORS SPEED INCREASERS MARINE GEARING 
SPEED REDUCERS AIRCRAFT GEARING INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
307348 


vou can BE SURE...1F 1's Westinghouse © 
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a welcome sign 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORA- 
TION means superb accommodations, won- 
dertul food and friendly, gracious bi-lingval 
service throughout Latin Amorica. All rooms 
are magnificently appointed with a decora- 
tor's flair, Many are air-conditioned and all 
have modern, private bath, IHC hotels offer 
convenience and prestige to business men 
_. . end many of them provide glamorous 
vacation features such os colorful outdoor 
pools and sun terraces. When you travel to 
Sevth America, Cuba or Mexico you'll find 
the IHC sign @ truly welcome one. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE ae) *) pa 
Hotel Carrera Hotel lege 
SELEM, PARA, BRASIL MAVANA, CUBA 
Hetel Grande Hotel Nacional de Cube 
MEXICO CITY CARACAS, VEMETUELA 
Hotel Beleorma Herel femenace 
SOGOTA, COLOMBIA MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hote! lequendama Hotel Victoria Plerze 


Reservations can be meade et ony of these hotels, 
through ovr U.S. offices or by cabling INHOTEL- 
COR at each city... oF through your Travel Agent. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 


Chyorddion_ 


Chrysler Gullding, New York 17, WN. ¥. 
STiltwetl 6-5858 
Mion 
Roper Bvilding, Miami, Florida 
Miemi 9.8674 
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surpluses that had plagued the coun- 
try during the Depression of the 1930s; 
that in a new farming era the demand 
for food would outstrip the ability of 
farmers to produce. This was a serious 
misreading of the nature of American 
agriculture, 

True, population has been going up 
even faster than expected. But since 
1940 the rate of population gain has 
been somewhat less than 2% a year— 
while farm production has been going 
up at more than 2% a year. 

Thus, population growth will not 

solve the problem of surpluses in the 
foresceable future; the gap between pro- 
duction and consumption will actually 
widen unless some basic change is made 
in the economic organization of farm- 
ing. This is the professional judgment 
of the long-range thinkers in the U.S. 
og of Agriculture, and the belief 
is being shared more and more by 
farmers themselves. 
* Basic Disparity—The fact that farm- 
ers can increasingly out-produce their 
market puts them at a basic disadvan- 
tage when it comes to trading their 
products for the output of the rest of 
the economy. Thus, since 1950, the 
vom of products farmers sell have been 
alling, and the prices of goods farmers 
buy have been rising. 

Compared to 1947-49, prices received 
by farmers have dropped 7%, while 
prices paid by farmers for supplies, in- 
terest, labor, and the like, have gone up 
12%. Net income to the farm popula- 
tion as a whole from strictly | more 
activities is therefore down sharply— 
from $11.7-billion per year in 1947-49, 
to $9.9-billion last year. This is a drop 
of 15%. The decline is continuing this 
year; it is the chief factor in the rising 
clamor from farmers. 

* Dramatic Change—If this were the 
whole story, agriculture would be in 
the midst of an extremely acute depres- 
sion. But it is not the whole story. It 
leaves out one of the most dramatic 
changes in agriculture since 1940—the 
ioalies up of the flow of people out 
of farming. Farm people are leaving 
agriculture at a rate of I-million a year. 
(This includes farm people of all kinds 
non-workers as well as workers.) 

Despite the traditional excess of 
births over deaths among farm people, 
there has been a net drop of 27% in 
the number of people on farms since 
1940. The number of farms in the same 
period dropped 15%. This does not 
mean that land is being taken out of 
production. It means that fewer farm- 
ers are operating larger farms. 

Largely because a smaller number of 
farmers are dividing up income from the 
sale of farm sede, the per capita 
income of farmers has held up much 
better than the income to farming as 
a whole (BW—Apr.2’55,p23). Com- 
pared to 195l—an exceptionally good 


year for farmers because of Korean War 
demand—per capita income of farmers 
has dropped 7% 

¢ Break With Past—The Administra- 
tion has made much of this relative 
stability of per capita income. At first, 
farmers were inclined to regard it as a 
trick of statisticians. But the more they 
think about it, the more they are en- 
tranced by what it portends. Many 
thoughtful farm leaders now believe 
that high price supports, and other gov- 
ernment policies that keep as many 
people in caviar as possible, are a mis- 
take. They are beginning to suggest 
lans to speed the outflow of people 
rom agriculture. 

This is a painful break with the old 
agrarian tradition of the-more-farmers- 
the-better. It is one of the reasons for 
the mounting bitterness with which 
farm 2 eager ge are — over the 
next phase of agricultural policy. 


ll. Less Political Muscle 


All this is having a shattering effect 
en political traditions, too. 

A generation ago more than 30% of 
Americans lived on farms; now it is 
13%. 

Fifty years ago one voter in three was 
a farmer. Thirty years ago one voter in 
five was a farmer. Now it’s down to one 
farm voter out of eight. 
¢ Down but Not Out—The power of 
farmers to swing elections or to shape 
national economic policy might seem 
to be nearing the disappearing point. 
Yet this is far from the truth. 

The biggest drops have been in the 
most heavily agricultural parts of the 
country, such as the South and the 
North Central States. But even at their 
reduced numbers, farmers in these areas 
remain a powerful and usually decisive 
block of voters. More than 22% of 
people in the South are still on farms, 
and more than 15% in the North Cen- 
tral States. 

This means candidates of either party 
will listen when the farmer speaks in 
those areas. If farmers want price sup- 

rts at levels markedly above free mar- 
set prices, then many Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress will vote that 
way. Through the vote-trading process 
in Congress, by which lawmakers agree 
to back each other's pet projects, farm 
bloc politicians are still able to obtain 
special treatment for their constituents. 

It would be unrealistic to read into 
agriculture’s population decline a com- 
parable decline in the farmer's political 
strength. Nevertheless, there are signs 
that he may have reached the peak of 
his political power some dozen years 
ago and is now on the downgrade. 

* Receding Tide—Farming’s political 
high point to date occurred in 1942, 
when Congress voted to extend price 
supports on basic crops at 90% of 
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VARIETY STORE 


SUPERMARKET... 


These and Other Units of 
a Giant Shopping Center— 


All Under One Ceiling... 


ReynoCoustic 


They’ reall under one roof, the many different busi- 
nesses of Pinellas Shopping Center, Largo, Florida. 
So you might say they’re under one ceiling .. . 200,- 
000 sq. ft. of ReynoCoustic! This highly efficient 
noise-reducing system uses rustproof Reynolds 
Aluminum in panels that are readily moved for 
access to utilities above. Joe Blanton, vice-presi- 
dent of Publix Super Markets, Inc., says: “It is 








Typical installation... panels 
laid on T-channels. Provides 
a noise reduction up to .90, uni- 
formly high at all frequencies. 











easy to install, requires no painting, is non-com- 
bustible and very attractive, and we highly recom- 
mend this material.”” ReynoCoustic also has an 
insulating advantage, with aluminum’s radiant 
heat reflectivity...and its brightness helps il- 
lumination. Available in natural or white baked 
enamel finish. For your next construction, find 
out about the low installed cost of ReynoCoustic. 


A complete installation service is available. For name of nearest franchised acoustical applicator, call the Reynolds 
office listed under “Building Materials” in classified phone books of principal cities. For complete literature 
write to; Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2021 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


REYNOLDS 28 ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds new dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 





Group 
Major Medical 
insurance 


Protects employees against extreme cost 
of major iliness or injury! 


Most health care coverages in- 
cluded in group insurance contracts 
are adequate for average sicknesses 
and accidents which are neither long 
in duration nor extremely costly 


Major Medical Expense Insurance 
helps protect employees against the 
tong and expensive illness or injury 
which can wipe out savings—even 
leave a man in debt for years, This 
outstanding New York Life plan can 
be written separately or integrated 
with a basic hospital-surgical-medical! 


expense insurance plan, if so desired. 


Get the facts today about this up- 
to-date Group Major Medical Pian. 
Write or see your New York Life 
agent or your broker. 

* * . 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance. Also Em- 
ployee Protection Plans are available 
for small businesses having 10 or 
more employees. The plan you choose 
can be tailored to meet the needs of 
your organization. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5! Madison Avenue, New York I0, N.Y. 
Cin Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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parity two years beyond the end of the 
war. Congress has never exceeded that 
high-water mark. Now, under the 
Eisenhower Administration’s policies, a 
law lowers price supports to §2.5%. 

Democrats in the House pushed 
through this year a return to 90% sup- 

mts, but the Senate failed to act. 
Jemocrats will return to the attack next 
year. Some of them hope to restore 
90% supports as a campaign weapon. 
But some formerly stalwart Democratic 
friends of high supports are weakening; 
the outcome is not certain. 

Aside from price supports, farmers 
have been losing a succession of skir- 
mishes in Washington 

¢ The amount of farm income 
coming from government payments for 
soil conservation has declined steadily. 
In 1940, conservation payments ran 
$550-million, and accounted for 6% of 
farmers’ cash income. This year, they 
are only $200-million, less than 1% of 
cash income. 

e A few years ago the once all- 
powerful dairy lobby lost a battle against 
colored margarine. 

e Farm spokesmen have been de- 
manding that commodity surpluses in 
government hands be dumped abroad 
at cut-rate prices. This has been re- 
sisted successfully both in Congress and 
by the Administration 
e “A Few Years Left’ —Politicians seck- 
ing office do not turn against 10-million 
or so voters just because they are a 
declining part of the population. In- 
deed, it may seem next year, as rival 
candidates begin to vie for votes, that 
farmers have retained all their old-time 
political zing. But signs of underlying 
change are being quietly noted in both 
parties. 

Last year, for example, Agriculture 
Secy. Ezra T. Benson went to a Cabi- 
net meeting armed with a set of charts 
to show that the political influence of 
such basic crops as cotton, wheat, and 
corm was greatly overrated. It was a 
major point in his successful fight to 
reduce supports from the 90% level. 

In another 10 or 15 years the ratio 
of farmers to the rest of the — 
will approach that of New England, 
where they are now 5% of the total. 
The proportion of farmers is not likely 
to sink much below that, unless the 
biologist and his algae actually do take 
over. But that is low enough to give 
responsible farm spokesmen pause. 

“We have only a few years left to 
write a farm policy to suit ourselves,” 
one veteran farm organization spokes- 
man puts it. “After that, the rest of the 
people will be writing one for us.” 
¢ Divisive Forces—In the meantime, 
forces within agriculture itself are 
changing its claims on public policy. 
The once solid farm bloc—welded into 
a unit during the Depression years—is 
breaking up. Farmer is now competing 
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THIS AIRKEM DEVICE ENDED 
AN OFFICE MANAGER’S NIGHTMARE 


That device is an “Osmetrol.” It is designed to vaporize 
special Airkem Odor Counteractants into the air stream of 
an air conditioning system so that occupancy odors will be 
killed. Normally those odors are from cigarette smoke, food, 

erspiration and the many other residues of everyday work, 
living and play. Airkem units may be attached to both large 
and small air conditioning systems. Some installations have 
even reduced air conditioner operating costs by increasing 
the use of recirculated air. 


At Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, in Toronto, Canada, 
the office was plagued by the odors of rubber and processing 
chemicals. The firm manufactures a wide variety of indus- 
trial rubber products including conveyor belting, all types 
of industria] hose and extruded and molded rubber goods. 
But the air conditioning system sucked in all the odors from 
the operation and made working conditions difficult in the 

office building on the plant grounds. 


Airkem was asked for help. An 
Osmetrol was installed right in the air 


Odor Control is a Profit Builder for 


hospitals, restavrants, bers, con- 
fectioners, paper mills, and many 


ether industries and institutions. 








conditioning system and the change was noticed immedi- 
ately. Results were so good that management commented 
that the odor condition was remedied and working condi- 
tions were excellent. Airkem installations are generally made 
to treat less aggravating conditions, although there are 
Airkem odor counteractants to treat such annoying odors as 
fish, sulphur dioxide and even fried onions, 


Mail in coupon for free survey or for additional information, 
There's no obligation. 





r Airkem, tnc., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Send me more information on: [] Air Conditioner Installations 
| General Office and Plant Use 

| Have Airkem Field Engineer Call 

| 

| Name ‘ Title - 
| 

| Company Pens - ee re 
| 

! Address . -_ a 
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Cadillacs vs. Rural Slums 


There is no typical U.S. farmer or farm operation. There are almost 
S-million farm families. But. . . 


60% of the U.S.’s farm output is produced by about 2-million large ay 


family-operated commercial farms. 





+ 


25 Of is produced by big commercial operators—they have what 
amounts to industrial operations, There are about 100,000 of these. 





Among the two groups below are about I-mnillion permanently poor who get no 


a 


8% of our food and fiber is produced by small family farms. 


7 0, comes from 1.7-million farms that are really rural residences. 

(None of the owners are full-time professionals.) About 700,000 
work 100 days a year or more in other jobs. About l-million are retired or 
ill people or others who sell less than $250 worth of farm products a year 
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iainst farmer for a favored place in the 
split is along 
It is also recognized 


price-support law; thi 
ommodity lines 
that the troubk 
differ sharply from the 
farmers; this split is along in 


of commercial tarmers 
needs of sub 
stence 
come lines 

\ closer look it these 
light on what the 
ind what 
ibout them 


divisions 
farmers’ real 
is likely to be 


throw 4 
probl ms are 


aomwne 


lll. Farmer vs. Farmer 


james H. Gilfoil of East Carroll 
Parish, La., had some disturbing news 
last month for the touring members of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chey were ending a wide swing through 
iwricultural areas, getting farmers’ ideas 
ibout how to correct the price drop 

Gilfoil is primarily a cotton farmer 
But under the government price-sup 
port system now in effect, his cotton 
icreage has been cut back in an effort 

um so far—to production 
On the devote to 


decreas 
acres he used to 
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cotton, he wheat and so 
beans. He gets 40 bu. of wheat to the 
cre, compared to the 20 or so con 
main wheat 
country. His 
fed to livestock 
(Cotton 


now PTOWS 


sidered idequate in the 
reas of the 


ind sovbeans art 


produ ing 
wheat 
It being done all over the 
Belt told 
¢ Creating New Surpluses—Sen. Id 
ward J. ‘Thye (R-Minn 
the moral: By ipph ing cotton acreage 
illotments in an effort to that 
problem, Congress 


cnators were 


pointed up 


solve 
particular surplu 
was creating a surplus problem for live 
tock feed producers m the Middk 
West—chiefly corn growers 

He could have added that the same 
thing has been happening in the 


Wheat Belt. Wheat 


knocked down from 80-million acres in 


ICTCAR( has been 
the immediate postwar penod to 55 
million acres. But the 25-million acres 
taken out of wheat are not idle. They 
we producing corn, grain sorghums, 
oats, hav, and other livestock feed 

This burgeoning of the 
grains is what pushes down the 


feed 
price 


great 


Indirectly, it 
price of live 


of corn in the Midwest 
bears downward on the 
stock products, too 

¢ Clash of Interests—All 


the touring senators had been 


across the 
countr 
hearing versions of this rising competi 
farmer Great Plains 
wheat growers said high price supports 
h id cm ouraged 
grow wheat. Corn Belt grain producers 
complained about mounting production 
of their basic crops in other areas, Mid 
livestock 

were 


tion between 


farmers clsewhere to 


feeders said declining 
cncouraging a 


urge of hog and cattle pro 


west 
feed 
breaking 


prices price 
duction 
This clash of interest 
J. Ellender (D-La.) to 
ill have to ind evolve a new 
farm policy of its own because farmer 


Allen 


( ongre 


led Sen 
warn 


ste P inl 


are unable to present a unite d tront 
Things used to be different 
In the Depression years, all 
ame fx. All 
thes 


farmers 
that 


most was 


were im the igreed 
the one thing 
higher prices 


« New Setting—But we ar 


necded 
now m a 
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this FREE 
booklet tells 


you 


our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. it 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and on easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. For your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. bwi2 
720 5%. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, tinols 


Research Laboratories 
Fhe Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, New York 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Nigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 

SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 


mote Ottiee 
prarerrene, %. 2 
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The Heart of the Surplus Problem 


Three crops— wheat, cotton, corn— 
account for the great bulk of U.S. 
surplus crops. 


Operations 

(Inventory and Loans Outstanding) 
Sept. 30, 1955 

Millions of Dollars 


2500 —= 
WHEAT 


reat Consumer incomes are 
high, and food consumption is swing 
ing stcadily to the most costly livestock 
products—milk, beef, pork, poultry, 
eggs 

In this new setting, a basic fact is 
gradually impressing itself on the poli- 
tically potent Corn Belt farmers: The 
more efécient among them could prob- 
ably make a satisfactory income selling 
livestock products to growing numbers 
of consumers, if only existing surpluses 
of feed grains could be worked off 

Some of the best informed agricul 
tural economists in the Midwestern 
land grant colleges believe the free 
market price for corn in periods of high 
consumer demand, as at present, would 
normally be around $1.30 per bu. But 
so great is the feed grain surplus this 
year that corn has been selling outside 
the government loan program for less 
than $1. Corn producers are beginning 
to wonder if they've been had—not by 
such traditional scapegoats as union 
labor or big business, but by the wheat 
and cotton farmers 


IV. Cadillacs and Slums 


One of the venerable political shell 
games in the U.S. is to cite the low 


boom. 


Date, Dept. of Agriculture. 


“farmers” as 
agriculture is in dire 


average income of all 
proof that 
straits 

This is still done occasionally, but 
rarely any more by responsible spokes 
men for either party. They have dis 
covered—as business analysts of the 
farm market did some time ago—that 
there is a class of permanently poor 
farmers whose incomes are always low 
whether times are good or bad. By 
including these people in an average 
of all farm incomes, the level is 
dragged far below the real incomes 
of the farmers who produce for the mar- 
ket in important quantities 
¢ Different—The wide differences in 
farmers’ income categories show up 
in many ways 

As customers of business, one group 
of farmers is attracted by poultry feed 
that comes in sacks of printed cottons; 
when emptied, the a can be made 
into a dress. This means nothing to 
the big poultry producers of the Mid- 
west, whose wives prefer to buy their 
clothes at Chicago’s Marshall Field. 

As producers of key commodities 
that at times get into difficulties, 
farmers have strikingly different eco- 
nomic problems. 

As voters, they react differently to 
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XK marks the spot 


The right location for Ford’s Virginia Parts Depot was marked 
by a big X on the map at Richmond—the spot where the east- 
west mainline of the Chesapeake and Ohio crossed the principal 
north-south railroads. 

From its Richmond location, Ford is ideally situated to serve 
its 352 Ford, Lincoln and Mercury dealers in Virginia, North 
Carolina, District of Columbia and parts of Maryland and West 
Virginia. And the C&O gives fast, direct service from Detroit 
and other Midwest points. 

For emergency shipments, the Ford Depot is practically 
across the street from Richmond’s Byrd Airport. The many 
advantages of this Richmond Airport Industrial Development 
make it a logical distributing center for this area. 

If you are seeking a site for a plant or warehouse to serve 
Richmond and the surrounding territory, a Chesapeake and Ohio 
Pin-Point survey will provide detailed information on this 
desirable location. Send your inquiry in complete confidence 
to Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial Development 
Department, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





POR “SOIL BANK” PLAN: E. Howard Hill, head of lowa Farm 
Bureau, typifies farm leaders seeking new solution of farm ills. 


government programs designed for 
their profit and comfort. 
* Farm Classes—The 1954 U.S. farm 
results of which were an- 
nounced last weekend—gives a count of 
+.8-million farms in the country. That's 
a drop from the 5.3-million in the pre 
vious count taken in 1949 
How do these 4.8-million 
divide by economic class? 
¢ 100,000 very large farms and 
ranches are in a group by themselves 
They produce 25% of all agricultural 
products; their average sales exceed 
$25,000 a year. Some of these are 
currently in trouble because of falling 
livestock prices. As one of their num- 
ber wryly puts it, “Either the price of 
cattle has to go up or the price of 
Cadillacs has to come down.” 
¢ 2-million fairly sp 


census 


farms 


family 
commercial farms produce about 60% 


This 


requires a 


of total agricultural products, 
group is so important it 
closer iook later. 

¢ |-million or so small family farms 
produce 8% of the output. Some are 
im the process of climbing into the 
class above (the 2-million) by buyin 
udjoining land. Some are too smal 
even to start up the ladder 

* 1.7-nillion units are more near 
ly rural residences than farms. They 
are a miscellany. The operators of 
some 700,000 of these units work more 
than 100 days a year at some other 
livelihood. ‘This number is increasin 
rapidly. It includes many factory sal 
“ hite-collar workers, as well as busi 
nessmen who farm as a tax-deductible- 
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or pean profitable—hebby. But 
none are full-time professional farmers. 
Another group of the 1.7-million pro- 
duces practically nothing; these farm 
owners sell less than $250 a year worth 
of farm products each, and do not work 
much at other jobs, cither. They in- 
clude the retired and the ill. 

* Welfare Problem—It's in the last 
two classes that you find, at the bottom 
of the income scale, the 1-million 
farmers who are permanently poor be- 
cause thev lack the resources to be 
anything else. They are on farms that 
are too small to support a family at 
anything but a subsistence level. Most 
of them are in the South. Higher prices 
don't solve their problems--they don’t 
produce enough for the market. 

The Administration this year com 
pleted a special study of the problems 
of low-income farmers, and suggested 
a program. This includes training 
some for jobs in town, training others 
in modern agricultural methods, and 
offering wail credit facilities to allow 
larger farm units to be organized 
Democrats have endorsed similar pro- 
posals. 

There is now general recognition 
that low-income farmers comprise a 
social welfare problem apart from the 
problems of commercial farmers 


V. The Vital 2-Million 


It is the great middle group of 
farmers—the 2-million who run_ the 
fairly large family commercial units— 
whose needs have always been looked 


FOR HIGHER SUPPORTS: Dan Turner, former Republican 
lowa governor, leads new group demanding 90% rigid supports. 


after first in farm legislation. They still 
have the power; they will largely shape 
the new farm program. 

¢ Exhibit A—Let's look at one of their 
number; call him Pete Johnson from 
somewhere in northwest lowa. He 
owns 240 acres of land, which he farms 
with the help of his two teen-age boys 
He has a Buick and a Ford, a light 
truck, two tractors, a mechanical corm 
picker, a feed grinder, and many minor 
mechanical devices that take the back- 
break out of farming. 

He’s been farming for 25 years. His 
total investment is $65,000, and his 
only debt is a $2,500 loan obtained 
from his local production credit asso- 
ciation for operating purposes. (Onh 
three out of 10 farms have mortgage 
debt these days, compared to seven 
out of 10 in 1940—a shift of great 
political and economic importance.) 

Pete Johnson works the equivaleut 
of 300 days a year, about 10 hours a 
day. He buys 40 steers a year from 
Western ranchers and fattens the ani- 
mals on corn he grows himself, plus 
some he buys from neighbors. He 
raises 80 pigs a year. 

His sales this year will be around 
$14,000; operating expenses will be 
$10,000, leaving a net of $4,000. In 
addition he will get $300 from the gov- 
ernment in soil conservation payments. 
He accepts this cheerfully, but insists 
he does not like subsidies in any other 
form. He also gets housing and farm- 
raised food valued at $800. Altogether 
this means $5,000 income. 

But Johnson likes to point out that 
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Office Furniture by Art Metal Construction Compeny, Jamestown, New York 


Comfort means Business 
with us. oylon 


OAM 


Spend just one day at your desk in a chair with U, S. 
Koylon Foam Cushioning and you will discover a new 
kind of full-depth comfort! Koylon, finest of foams, helps 
offset office fatigue because its buoyant, balanced support 
actually rests and relaxes you while you work, What's 
more, chairs cushioned with Koylon smooth themselves 
out after every sitting to keep 

your office looking its well- 

groomed, impressive best at 

all times. Yes, it's good busi- 

ness to equip your office with 

chairs cushioned with U, S. 

Koylon Foam! 











if he figures for himself a top farm 
hand's wage of $175 a month, with 
nothing at all paid to the boys, he is 
left with only 4.5% earned on his 
investment and nothing at all for his 
managerial skill. Considering the 
risks inherent in farming—such as crop 
failure due to drought--this does not 
seem adequate to him. 

* Typical—Pete Johnson has a coun- 
terpart in other types of farming—cot- 
tun, dairying, fruit, vegetables. Incomes 
vary widely—both up and down—from 
his. But he is roughly typical of those 
farmers who have efficiently adjusted 
to modern techniques. 

Many are being hurt by this year’s 
drop in livestock prices. Some are 
still paying heavy interest charges on 
mortgages. Others were hit by drought. 

But taking the past 15 years as a 

whole, this group has done very well. 
Its‘members have liquid assets totalin 
about $19-billion, and their debts 
all kinds probably do not exceed $15- 
billion, The price of their land is going 
up steadily, despite the drop in com- 
modity prices, 
* Mechanizing—They are investing 
heavily in new machinery and equip. 
ment. Tractor output the third quar- 
ter of this vear was almost 30% above 
the same period last year; other farm 
equipment was up 15%. 


Materials handling equipment, pipe- 


line milkers on dairy farms, and cr 
drying units to improve storage 
ciency are moving briskly. 

The drive of these farmers for 
greater production with less labor is 
what broke farming out of its pre-1940 
pace. There is every sign that they 
are pushing as hard as ever 
* Ahead of the Game—So far, in- 
creased productivity has kept this 
group ahead of falling prices. In 1949, 
farmers produced $15 worth of corn 
to the acre; now they produce $53 
worth. Wheat has jumped from a 
$10 output per acre to $38, and cot- 
ton from $20 to $113 per acre. Some 
of this rise is due to higher prices, of 
course 

Purdue University economists dem- 
onstrate the gain in productivity this 
way: In 1940, the equivalent of 660 
days of farm labor was required to buy 
a new tractor, this year, it can be 
bought for the equivalent of 333 days. 
* Political Straws—All this combines to 
make Pete Johnson and his kind eco- 
nomically stable even in this vear of 
farm troubles. There is every sign that 
he is remaining a political conservative, 
too. Democrats, with their eves on the 
White House, seem to be overestimat 
ing his resentment, 

There's no doubt that if the election 
had been held this November, large 
numbers of farmers would have switched 
to the Democrats, But the election 
was not held this year. 
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Economists at Midwestern agricul 
tural co’ are advising farmers that 
corm should be back to $1.20 per bu. 
next year, that hogs will advance in 
ar correspondingly, and that the out- 
ook is fairly stable for catt'e. If this 
turns out to be correct, the occasional 
signs of panic brought about by this 
year’s low prices may well have vanished 
by Election Day. 
¢ The Big Gripe—But the 2-million will 
still have a serious complaint. Their 
average level of income has either de- 
clined or remained static for the past 
several years while incomes of people 
in other callings has been rising. is 
is what they are thinking about when 
they criticize the wage gains made by 
union labor and the — profits of 
business. Over most of the past decade 
and a half, up to the last few years, they 
have gained greatly; they have no inten- 
tion now of staying placidly on the side- 
lines, watching the rest of the economy 
go past them. 


Vi. The Real Problem 


Even if prices recover somewhat, the 
underlying problem facing the 2-million 
efhcient fainily farms will remain. 

Boiled down, the problem is over- 
production of three key products— 
wheat, cotton, and corn (chart, page 
116). Farm spokesmen sometimes say 
there is overproduction of all farm 
products, but this is a loose generali- 
zation. 

In dollar value, more than half the 
farm products are produced, distributed, 
und consumed without government 
price as and therefore without 
any possibility of piling up into sur- 
pluses such as plague the three trouble- 
some crops. The price of these 
nonsupported crops sometimes falls 
painfully low, as did hogs this autumn. 
But farmers know the drop is due to 
a 9% rise in production; normally they 
will correct this sort of short-range over- 
production in the next crop year. 

Wheat, cotton, and corn, however, 
present a more difficult problem. There 
are simply too many resources devoted 
to these crops in the light of demand. 
¢ Surpluses—Under the price-support 
umbrella—first 90% of parity, and now 
82.5% of parity—production stays 
markedly in excess of what will be used. 
The excess has been piling up in gov- 
ernment surpluses—and the Commodity 
Credit Corp.'s holdings are rising to a 
level that is becoming hard for farmers 
to defend politically. 

CCC now has more than $7-billion 
worth of surplus products on its hands 

$1-billion more than last year. This 
year's rise is estimated at only $600. 
million, due partly to lower price sup- 
ports and partly to a growing disinclina- 
tion of corm producers to bother with 
government loans. 


Most of the surpluses are in the three 
problem crops: 
¢ Wheat: loans to farmers, $32.2- 
million; owned ag by CCC, 
$2.5-billion. That's about two years’ 
needs at current prices. 
¢ Cotton: loans to farmers, $1-bil- 
lion; owned outright by CCC, $290- 
million. This is one year's domestic mill 


consumption. 
. . loans to farmers, $470- 
million; owned outright by CCC, $986- 


million. Surplus of corn and other 
grains used chiefly for livestock feed 
amounts to about 25% of a year's 


use. 

The balance of CCC loans and hold- 
ings—$1.4-billion worth—are scattered 
chiefly among butter, grain sorghums, 
cheese, rice, and wool. A year ago, 
dairy products in storage were a major 
headache, but under Benson's program 
of lower price supports, consumption 
has increased and stocks of butter and 
cheese are being steadily whittled down. 
¢ Squeeze—By every measurement, 
wheat growers are in the worst jam, 
even after cutting down 25-million acres 
from the postwar peak. If they main- 
tain prices at present levels, they would 
have to cut another 15-million acres 
out of production before they hit a 
balance with consumption. If they are 
willing to take a sharp price cut, how- 
ever, the reduction in acreage would be 
less; some additional output might 
move into export, and some would be 
fed to livestock in competition with 
corn and the other feed grains. 

However, there is probably not a 
complete solution in this direction. 
Every wheat producing country the 
world around has a porn. Th, and export 
competition will be fierce. Corn pro- 
ducers would fight vigorously. 

Cotton growers are in a similar, but 
not so acute, squeeze. They have one 
advantage. For many wheat producers, 
it is cither wheat or relatively low-pro- 
ducing pasture. But the South finds it 

ofitable to switch to feed for livestock. 
This, however, means more competi- 
tion for the Northeast dairy area, the 
Corn Belt, and other livestock areas. 
¢ Hope—Producers of corn and other 
feed grains are in a happier position, 
despite their troubles this year. A 5% 
increase in consumption of livestock 
products would wipe out the current 
excess of feed grain production. This 
is a real possibility in as little as three 
years. 

Shifts in the U.S. appetite furnish 
one reason. The upward trend in 
per capita consumption of eggs and 
dairy products apparently wil! continue 
as long as times remain good. Con- 
sumption of meats and poultry is start- 
ing another jump upward. 

The problem, as livestock ucers 
and food | grain growers see it, is to keep 
acreages withdrawn from wheat and cot- 
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How 16 husky staples 
help save ‘1 a load 


THE PROBLEM: 
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In a leading paper mill, heavy print- 
ing stock was moved on mill pallets 
by lift truck. Such wooden platforms 
were so costly for customers that 
often cartons had to be hand-loaded. 





Too, not all customers used lift equip- 
ment. Many objected to paying extra 
for “useless pallets.” Orders from 
these customers meant special han- 
dling, added expense. 














The problem : find a way to keep han- 
dling costs down on all orders. Could 
stapting be the answer? Bostitch had 
helped cut costs on other jobs in the 
mill—why not this one, too? 





THE SOLUTION: 











A Bostitch Economy Man and the 
mill’s engineers worked cut the an- 
swer—a “give-away” pallet: corru- 
gated board quickly stapled to scrap 
lumber with a Bostitch H4 Hammer. 





Four small wood strips raise the load 
just enough for lift truck chisel forks 
to slip under. Sixteen 4” heavy-duty 
Bostitch staples secure strips. Boxed 
load supports itself between forks. 





Entire pallet costs less than 40c, Cus- 
tomers get pallets free, save handling 
when unloading. The mill saves pallet 
storage space and hundreds of dollars 
in handling, billing and salvage costs. 





How much can you save by switching to Bostitch? Your Bostitch 


Economy Man will work out answers for you without cost. He’s 


one of 375 trained fastening specialists working out of 123 cities 


in the U. S. and Canada. Over 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers for 
business and industry. Look for “Bostitch” in your telephone 


directory. Or mail coupon. 


Setieeteend BOSTITCH 


Nome 


Address 


City 


Company 


BOSTITCH, 452 Mechanic Street, Westerly, ®. |. 


You say you can sove my company money on fastening costs. 
Okay, prove it! 











How hard do 
your tags work ? 
Dennison-designed 

CF&1-Wickwire tags 
work for seller 


3. End use of wire 
iMustrated on back 
of the tag for easy 
inventory control. 


CF&1-Wickwire industrial tags 
make it easy for customers to 
keep track of their wire stocks 

and re-order CF&1-Wick- 
wire products! Tags like these, 
giving superior service to man- 
ufacturer and customer, are a 
Dennison specialty. The 
Dennison creative staff and 
production facilities are at 
your service, too, 
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ton from overloading their expanding 
market. Their basic problem is holding 
output in check for the next few years. 


Vil. Farmers’ Debate 


Farmers are debating policy with 
ag energy but at cross purposes, as 
Sen. Ellender points out. 

* Republican Rebel—The most heat is 
coming from a new group, the National 
Farm Organization; its leaders claim 
that 30, members have rallied to 
their cause since they got started some 
six weeks ago. A respected veteran of 
farm protest movements of the 1920s 
and the 1930s—78-year-old Dan Turner 
of Corning, lowa—is the driving force. 

Turner is a Republican; he was gov- 
ernor of lowa in the early years of the 
Depression, and was vice-chairman of 
the Eisenhower campaign committee in 
the state in 1952. But he’s calling for 
a revival of high price supports as the 
ers for farming ills (picture, page 

18). 

“Don’t beg for crumbs,” Turner tells 
his audiences. “Stand up and fight.” 
The fight, he insists, should be for at 
least 90% rigid price supports; he even 
mentioned 100%. 
¢ How It Started—Turner’s solution— 
higher government price supports—is 
still the only one that makes sense to 
many farmers. If prices go down again 
next year as much as they have this year, 
his National Farm Organization could 
become a major force. But so far it 
appeals mostly to farmers in particular 
circumstances. 

It began in Turner's home town of 
Corning, in southwest Iowa, an area of 
mostly low-grade land, which was hit 
by a severe drought this year. Poor land 
is probably one explanation for the al- 
most constant farm unrest in Minne- 
sota, too. Turner's group also attracts 
farmers who still have mortgages to 

ay off; that explains the young farmers 
in its ranks. 

¢ Vehement—The old, long-established 
Farmers Union is also demanding a 
return to 90% or even higher price 
supports as the cure. 

The Farmers Union decries with spe- 

cial vehemence the movement of farm 
ers out of agriculture. It favors high 
price supports as a means of keeping 
more people on the land. It, too, will 
add strength as long as prices drop. 
* Opposite Camp—Against Turner and 
the Farmers Union are ranged farm 
leaders of a different type. F.. Howard 
Hill, 47-year-old president of the lowa 
Farm Bureau, is one of the most effec- 
tive (picture, page 118). 

Hill is a livestock farmer, and an 
agriculture graduate of lowa State Col- 
lege. Dark-rimmed glasses accent a 
serious, studious manner. He, too, has 
been peppering the Administration. But 
his target has been Secy. Benson, and 


his goal has been not higher price 
supports, but advancement of a plan 
known to farmers as the “soil bank” 
or the “fertility reserve.” Benson orig- 
inally was cool to any such proposal but 
the t. of Agriculture is now studying 
a half-dozen possible versions. 


Vill. Finding Solutions 


Essentially, these ideas all include the 
retirement of land from crop use. They 
aim at a reduction in the amount of 
resources devoted io agriculture. It is 
this element that sets the new farm 
thinking apart from the old. 

The erful American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has undertaken a study 
of the idea, and may recommend a de- 
tailed plan at its annual meeting in 
Chicago Dec. 12-14. It stresses that any 
land retirement plan—to work—must 
shrink the farm plant. 
¢ Payments—The land retirement plans 
all involve payments by the govern- 
ment to farmers. Some advocate out- 
right purchase of marginal crop land, 
to be ieased or resold to farmers who 
agree to use it for grazing 9m 
only. Some favor a system of leasing 
entire farms to the government, which 
would then withhold the land from 
cultivation. The soil bank proposal as 
such involves the leasing of parts of 
farms to the government on a rotating 
basis in order to build up fertility. 

There’s nothing new in the basic 
concept. It was suggested early in the 
New Deal by Henry Wallace, for ex- 
ample. What is new is its acceptance 
today by large numbers of farm leaders, 
and by farmers themselves. 
¢ Administration View—If costs can be 
held down, Pres. Eisenhower may 
recommend some such program to 
Congress next month, Rough cost 
estimates so far have ranged from $500- 
million to $1-billion a Year. 

This switch would not mean aban- 
donment of the Administration opposi- 
tion to high, rigid price supports. 
Lower prices for wheat, cotton, and 
com are implied, though not stressed, 
in most land retirement plans. 
¢ What It Would Do—lor com and 
the other feed grains, advocates see 
land retirement as merely a hoidin 
operation while demand for Seateck 
products rises with population. For 
wheat, they see it as a means of paving 
farmers to get permanently out of pro 
duction on the poorest land. For cot 
ton, they see it as a means of paving 
farmers to switch gradually into pasture 
and livestock production, though not 
so fast as to make trouble for estab- 
lished livestock producers. 

Land retirement is gaining adherents 
among processors of some farm prod- 
ucts, mainly flour millers. Some believe 
that a rental of $10 an acre would be 
sufficient to take the poorest | 5-million 
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New protection for your 


living assets 


John Hancock offers: 


@ An exceptionally 
low-cost policy for 
those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. 


@ A “Select” class 
of policies at 
new low cost. 


For full particulars 
consult your 
John Hancock 
representative 


Production quotas, customer relations, sales — business 
security itself —- may be materially endangered if death 
takes a key man. 


Your vital investment in key personnel can now be 
soundly safeguarded by John Hancock Business Security 
life insurance on key men, payable to your corporation, 
Cash values can provide additional retirement funds for 
those men who live to retirement. 


Now John Hancock’s Business Security life insur- 
ance is lower in cost. We urge that you decide soon to 


secure complete details. 


MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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One of @ series telling 

how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipmeat 

ore contributing to America’s progress. 
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Griscom-Russell feed woter 
heoters in a 125,000 Kw 
public-vtility power station, 
save nearly 100 tons of coal 
per dey. Heoters handle 
flow of water exceeding 
2000 G.P.M. of 2500 
pounds pressure and steom 
extracted from the turbine 
of five different points; 
“trein” of five vnits pre- 
heots woter fed to boilers 
from 90° F, to 441° F. 








Askonic multiple fuel boiler 
contro! pane: in large steel 
plont; maintains metered 
proportion between com- 
bustion air ond fuels—coke 
oven gos and fuel oil—for 
most economical combus- 
tion; holds steam pressure 
constant through all lood 
changes ond keeps furnoce 
pressure at o sofe and pre- 
determined valve. 





General Precision Laboro- 
tory’s Industriel TV Com- 
ere, the “Bullet”; portable, 
cosily opercted; used to 
monitor ond improve manu- 
facturing processes ord to 
view hezardous indvusiricl 
Operations. 


The highly advanced technological products designed and manufactured by the eighteen producing 
companies of General Precision Equipment Corporation serve more than a dozen major industries, 
Products of six of these GPE Companies—Griscom-Russell, Askania, Librascope, Link, Kearfott and 


General Precision Laboratory—have widespread application in the processing and power industries. | 


ndustrial Processing...and Power 


The Griscom-Russell Company is one of the coun- 
try’s largest producers in the fields of heat exchange 
and water distillation. It is the pioneer in heat ex- 
changer equipment—the key to the whole complex of 
modern industrial processing and power. For over 
seventy years, G-R equipment has been responsible 
for greatly increased efficiency and lowered operating 
costs in industry. 

Askania Regulator Company for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been a leading developer in the field of regu- 
lators and controls, including components and systems. 
Its products are widely used by the power, steel, gas 
and coke, mining, chemical, petroleum, glass and 
paper industries—wherever great reliability and accu- 
racy are essential. 

Kearfott Company, Inc.; Librascope, Incorporated; 
and Link Aviation, Inc. produce a wide variety of 
precision instruments, computers, servos and other 
control components for equipment and systems used 
throughout the power and the processing industries. 
Industrial television equipment manufactured by 
General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, the sixth 
GPE Company active in these fields, is playing in- 
creasingly important roles in “seeing ey2” monitoring 
operations in these industries. 

Each company in the GPE Group works in — 
highly specialized technical areas, as indicated in the 
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chart below. Each of these companies, in addition to 
specializing in its particular products and fields of 
technical competence, has at its command, as required, 
the facilities and specialized techniques of the other 
GPE Companies in their respective fields, Interrela- 
tion is achieved through GPE’s basic operating policy, 
Coordinated Precision Technology. 

In the fields of research and development, GPE 
Coordinated Precision Technology permits a high de- 
gree of specialization in particular areas of competence 
and supplements such specialization by the applica- 
tion of techniques in other fields, as desirable. In the 
field of production, it makes possible a highly flexible 
application of facilities. This policy has been respon- 
sible for a diversified line of precision equipment of 
superior design and performance, covering a wide 
range of both standard and special uses. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous advantage of GPE 
Coordinated Precision Technology is that the concept 
and development of equipment, and of solutions to 
the underlying technical problems, are not restricted 
or distorted by traditional allegiance to specialization 
in a particular field. GPE coordination permits the 
engineers and technical personnel of each GPE Com- 
pany to seek the optimum solution for the customer 
within the total capacities of the CPE Companies as 
a group. 
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A brochure relative to 
GPE Coordinated Preci- 
sion Technology and the 
work of the GPE Com- 
panies is available. Address 
your request, or inquiries 
on specific problems, to: 








General Precision Equi 
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CLECTCAL EQUYF one 


HYDRAULICS LIQUIDS PROCESSING MEAT EACHANGE 


Hee eve, towcstionst Business Indust iet 


, Chectronic 


AIRCRAFT ond MISSILE GUIDANCE, CONTROL, SIMULATION 
“AUTOMATIC COMPUTERS ond COMPONENTS 

“RADAR, MICROWAVE, ULTRASONICS 

"MOTION PICTURE and AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


pment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


... 48 it in your operation? 


GPL ii-TV, the industrial and institutional television system of General 
Precision Laboratory, is an important new control tool for industry—so new 
that in many fields its applications are just being explored. Already it is 
evident that it has a multitude of uses in supervision, and in monitoring both 
processes and machines. No process is too dangerous or too remote, too con- 
fined or too dispersed, too monotonous or too fast, for the keen eye of the 
li-TV camera. And ii-7V is proving equally valuable in industrial training 
and in presenting information to management, in large or small groups. 


Behind ii-TV are the skill and experience which have made GPL a 
leading manufacturer of broadcast and military TV equipment. The camera 
operates unattended, needs minimum light. The entire system is of highest 
quality, is portable and compact, easy to maintain. 


We suggest that you let us help you explore how this new control tool 
can be used to advantage in your own operations. 


JUST A FEW OF ITS MANY APPLICATIONS: 


for Surveillance— Identity Checks— Process Control— Sales Meetings 


q@) General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 


Pleasantvilie, New York 


A SUBSIDIARY Of GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORAT 
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wheat acres out of production. If farm 
ers were offered this rental over a five 
year period as a means of financing a 
aie into ranching or feed produc 
tion, the total cost to taxpayers would 
be $750-million. In return, taxpayers 
would have a wheat economy adjusted 
to current demand, without further 
need for costly price-support activities 
¢ Doubts—There are many doubts 
about how such plans would actually 
work, of course. Enforcement of rental 
agreements could be a grave problem 
Rental of parts of farms would reduce 
some to uneconomic size. Stripping 
down resources in the amount fore- 
seen for wheat would have a dam 
aging effect on many small towns in 
the Great Plains area. Such questions 
could quickly strip land retirement of 
its present political glamor. 

. Possible Package—Next year, the 
election is going to dominate the think 
ing of Washington policymakers. Con 
gress may restore 90% supports, and 
in such a case, a veto by Eisenhower is 
a real possibility 

Or supports may be extended another 
year at the present 82.5%. The Ad- 
ministration may repeat its recom 
mendation for a drop to 75%, but Con- 
gress is unlikely to buy that unless it’s 
offset by something like a land retire 
ment program A combination of 
lower price supports plus land retire 
ment may well be the Republican elec 
tion-year package 

On the Democratic side, Sen. Ellen 
der has endorsed the land retirement 
idea in general terms 
© Signs—It is entirely possible, of 
course, that whatever comes out of 
Congress next year will side-step the 
eas problem of surpluses. Land re 
tirement payments may be offered with- 
out provisions for less production. 

But there are many signs that over 
the longer run, farmers themselves will 
force Congress to face the issue of too 
much land and too many people pro 
ducing some crops. When this adjust 
ment is finally made, the 2-million 
efficient family farmers may again re- 
sume the economic advance they be- 
lieve is their due 
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Single copies of this article will 
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...come to a specialist 
for special steels, too 


When a watch takes time in its own hands—you 
need expert help. And with special steel problems, 
too, you'll wind up ahead when you call in a specialist. 
That's Crucible. 


Because Crucible specializes in steels for special 
purposes, it has a mint of experience to put to work 
for you. And part of this experience comes from the 
development of prescription-made steels to take such 
special beatings as the pounding twist of your auto’s 
crankshaft...the vibrating, searing gases of an air- 
plane’s exhaust . . . the tearing strain of a punch press. 
These jobs, and hundreds more throughout all manu- 
facturing, have been successfully solved in Crucible’s 
day-to-day business as the nation’s leading producer 
of special steels. 


You'll find all of Crucible’s local warehouses and 
branch offices ready and able to serve you with both 
practical advice and any type of special steel you 
need. Call Crucible for prompt, expert attention. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Henry W. Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[CRUCIBLE] ts: sme i speci pce st 


Crucible Steel Company of America 











In Management 


Executives Get a Seminar 
On Understanding Their Men 


The Menninger Foundation, Topeka (Kan.) psychiat- 
ric research center (BW—Nov.5'55,p90), puts the spot- 
light on human emotions in business with a one-week 
seminar for executives next month. The session, on 
application of psychiatric knowledge to industry, starts 
Jan. 30, is restricted to high-level executives. 

Armed with a two-year study of human problems in 
industry, and backed by cash from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the Menningers have set up a division 
of Industrial Mental Health. Next month's project, 
- of the division’s work, is planned to aid executives 
”y improving their: (1) understanding of human mo- 
tivation, (2) interviewing and communication skills, and 
(3) effectiveness in supervision of others. 


Gains Along Tobacco Road 
From Profit-Sharing Plan 


Seasonal employees get some of the cake, too, under 
Philip Morris & Co., Inc.'s new profit sharing plan. In 
Richmond, Va., last week, Philip Morris’ stockholders 
approved plans to set aside 3% of the company’s pre- 
tax profits for its 4,700 regular and seasonal employees. 

The principal limitation on the plan is that annual 
payments shall not exceed 15% of the total wages paid 
to cligible employees during the year. 

Philip Morris claims to be the first in its field to give 
profit chistes benefits to seasonal employees. 


Dust Settles After 
Mojud’s Time of Troubles 


Peace seems to have settled around embattled Mojud 
Co., Inc., $16-million year hosiery company around 
which three court suits have been launched in the last 
thirty days. David L. Judson, company secretary and 
son of the founder has terminated a five-year employ- 
ment contract, resigned from the company and with 
drawn the suit he filed two weeks ago against Chmn. 
David Milton, certain directors, and others. 

Milton on his part has withdrawn a counter suit 
filed last week against Judson and his iawyer. Both 
sides state that having a “full appreciation of all the 
facts” in the case Judson sees no need for a further suit. 

Milton's suit had charged that: 

Judson and his attorney brought suit against the 
company directors two ago in bad faith, and that 
their suit had caused “irreparable damage” to the 
company, 

Judson’s suit was filed to block an alleged purchase 
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p- 130. . Research: how a company can get 
along in a Buck Rogers world. 


p. 135 . . Westinghouse gets a new consumer 
boss and sifts the problems facing it. 





by Mojud of $2-million worth of preferred stock in 
Mount Vernon Co., a construction outfit. At the 
same time, Judson: (1) questioned Milton's actual owner- 
ship of 26% of Mojud’s stock, (2) challenged his right 
to control the board of directors with this percentage 
of stock, and (3) said the whole proposal to buy Mount 
Vernon stock was an inside —— 

Milton denies all these charges. 

The history of the battle goes back more than two 
weeks. 

It was about a month ago that the first shot was fired. 
That was another Judson suit. He charged then that a 
group of Mojud directors installed by Chicago financier 
Arthur Greene was committing fraud through a pro 

d sale of company assets. This suit was never 
ance to trial. Judson let it drop when Milton came 
on the scene, announced he had bought working control 
from Greene’s group, rescinded the proposed sale, and 
appointed a new board. 


GE Takes a Major Step 


Toward Its Realignment Goal 


General Electric Co., caught up in a reorganization 
swirl ever since Pres. Ralph J. Cordiner took over in 
1950 (BW—Apr.19°52,p118), last week underwent a 
new and major realignment designed to get it closer 
to its goal of operating on a product and industry basis. 

Immediate trigger for the move was expansion of the 
electronics division. This was right in line with Cor 
diner's plans—he expects to see industrial electronics 
double in volume in the next five years. 

The electronics division lost radio receivers to the 
small appliance division, television receivers to the major 
appliance division. But it picked up six other depart- 
ments: special products, aircraft products, X-ray naval 
ordnance, special defense products, and the Schenectady 
aeronautics and ordnance operation. Simultaneously, 
the division set up an industrial electronics lab, an 
industrial computer section, and an electronics business 
study. 

New names for three of GE’s major groups formalized 
the change. 

The Appliance and Electronics Group becomes the 
Consumer Products Group; the Atomic Energy and 
Defense Group becomes the Electronics, Atomic, and 
Defense Systems Group; the Industrial Products and 
Lamp Group becomes the Industrial Components and 
Materials Group. 

The net result of ali this: Consumer products now 
end up under one managerial roof. Electronics is co 
ordinated for expansion in the industrial and military 
fields, and GE moves one step closer to its final aim 
of realignment of its facilities on an end-user basis. 
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Blaw-K nox Steel Forme Shape America's Tunnels 


a tunnel that swims and dives in position 


Once every two weeks, a prefabricated 300-ft. tube 
section of the new Hampton Roads vehicular tunnel is 
towed into deep water and sunk into a specially pre- 
pared trench. After 23 such sections are sunk and 
joined, Willoughby Spit, Norfolk, Va., and Old Point 
Comfort wili be linked. 

These tube sections are concreted on the surface of 
water, using Blaw-Knox Steel Forms to facilitate pour- 
ing 6,000 yards of concrete within the 30-ft. diameter 
steel tube shells. Only two complete 150-ft. sets of 


again it’s 


Engineering Design and Plant 
enetruct t Chemical, petroleum, 


fat and vegetable oil, resin, food, 
nuclear energy 


Castings: Heavy type steel and alloy 
castings, high alloy for resistance to 
extremes of temperature, corrosion, 
abresion 

Process Equipment: Evaporators, dryers, 
welded pressure veaels and digesters 


other auxiliaries 


Grating: Open steel fooring industries generally 


Rolls and Rolling Mills, for Steel 
and Other Metais: Rolling mills 
mill drives, shears, special equipment, rolls; 
open hearth equipment, including water 
cooled furnace doors, frames, reversing 
valves, dolomite machines and 


Piping and Sprinkler Systems: |’ressure 
piping and automatic fire protection 
systems for chemical and power plants, 
steel milla. oil refineries and for process 


Blaw-Knox forms are needed, since each form can 
be stripped and re-used, over and over again. No 
sand hogs are needed and the danger of “bends’’ is 
eliminated. 

Manufacturing ingeniously designed concrete forms 
to speed up construction work is but one of many Blaw- 
Knox achievements. Other Blaw-Knox activities that 
increase productivity, lower costs, and improve com- 
forts of everyday action are indicated in the list of 
Blaw-Knox activities listed below. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2104 Farmers Bank Building | Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Censtruction Equipmen 
building black -top and 
spreaders, finishers, subg 
truck mixers, roed rails 
concrete mixing equi 
(for subways, tunnels, dams); 
clamatnel| buckets 


Towers: Kadio, television, microwave, 
power transmission 





Ordnance: Anti-sireraft gun mounts, 
armor castings for tanks 














How 

One Company 
Edged Into a 
New Field 


PROBLEM: New technology, hotter com- 
petition make companies want to drag 
ideas out of the laboratory and into 
the factory faster thon ever before— 
even though the ideas themselves get 
more complex all the time. Manage- 
ment has a favorite .. . 


SOLUTION: The research and develop- 
ment task force, a team of engineers 
and scientists working on a single 
project. But this raises a baffling . . . 


QUESTION: How do you eventually fit 
this informal team into the structure of 
a business? Basically, the situation pro- 
vides its own... 


ANSWER: You don’t; it fits itself in. The 
| natural growth of a successful task 
force builds a place for it in the organ- 
ization. To the right is a classic . . . 


ILLUSTRATION: How General Electric 
pushed into the commercial atomic 
energy business. 





The Research Task Force: More 


You'll be hearing more of the task 
force approach to research and devel 
opment m major fields, such as General 
Electric Co.'s atomic power project 
(chart, above), Industry is thus adopt- 
ing and adapting the wartime “crash 
program” in which hundreds of scien- 
tists and engineers interlace their study 
of a single problem. 

This isn't merely research as usual. 
In places like Bell Laboratories, basic 
research is going on at a pace unslack- 
ened, turning up new scientific infor- 
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mation without specific and immediate 
applications in view. In hundreds of 
other companies, researchers are con- 
tinuing to look for ways to apply a 
basic » Sne to a new product or a 
new process. 

Task force research is different— 
narrower in its aim and broader in the 
range of scientific, engineering, and 
management talent that it throws into 
the effort. It has a specific job to do, 
usually one that’s extremely complex. 
¢ Converted From War—You can find 


- 
* 


well-known examples in the military 
field, both during tie war and since 
then: the Manhattan project that pro- 
duced the A-bomb, development of 
nuclear power for submarines by GE 
and Westinghouse, continuing projects 
in guided missiles and gunfire control. 
Huge medical a such as the 
Salk field test, are built around similar 
task forces. 

Industry generally uses task force re- 
search on a less lavish scale, though 
Chrysler Corp.'s redesign program of 
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Companies Use It 


two years ago involved thousands of 
skills—from combustion thermodynam- 
ics to interior decorating—in a program 
to regain lost market position. 

More typical is the 30-man task force 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s 
E. R. Squibb Div., that last month 
won a Lasker award from the American 
Public Health Assn. for its work in 
perfecting isoniazid, the antituberculo- 
sis drug. 

Yet today industry is teamed up with 
government in a task force, reportedly 
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numbering thousands of men from 
many different companies, to develop an 
intercontinental missile. 


|. Why the Rush? 


Cost-conscious managers abhor the 
term “crash program.” To them, it's 


synonymous with inefficiency, with 
waste of money and manpower to 
achieve an end that could be reached 
equally well if it took longer and cost 
less. Task force research may be the 


same as a “crash” program, but it has 
learned some new tricks, the experts 
will tell you. 
They see three factors pushing more 

companies into task force research: 

¢ Tougher competition, roe 
more premium on —— ahead in the 
development of new products. 

¢ Technological breakthroughs— 
new metallurgy, new chemicals, new 
electronic circuits—that open vistas for 
new products, 

¢ Probably most of all, the in- 
creasing yey of science and en- 
gineering and the increasing specializa- 
tion of technicians. This calls for new 
groupings of specialists who comple- 
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ment each other in knowledge, plus 
more support from other experts—in 
short, a team or task force (BW —Oct. 
24'55,p110). 

¢ Marketing Cycle—According to one 
theory, there is a cycle in which com- 
panies swing between sales promotion 
and product research. 

An example can be found in the 
electronics field. There, the industry 
advanced from radio to television and 
then to color television, with side ven- 
tures into FM radio and high-fidelity 
radio-phonographs. With markets for 
black-and-white TV well covered, the 
big push now is for a technological 
breakthrough in color TV 

For a research program in this area, 
the industry's National Television 
Standards Committee organized a task 
group, drawn from 30 companies, that 
developed standards for color tubes that 
would also reproduce black-and-white 
TV transmission 
¢ Who Can Use It—Entire industries 
are thus able to use the methods of 
research and development that have 
worked for the armed forces in wars 
hot and cold and in medical science for 
attacks on a variety of diseases. The 
same methods work for individual 
companies, too. And, the team ap 
rea is just about standard procedure 
or research and engineering consultants 
tackling big jobs for clients (BW 
Jun.19°54,p78). 

To catch up with their competition, 
companies throw big task forces into 
action, as Chrysler did two years ago. 
To sharpen their competitive edge, the 
companies that are out in front find 
task forces equally useful. After its 
100-man team solved the problems of 
nylon, du Pont kept up the work by 
going after new miracle fibers. 

A company doesn’t have to be a du 
Pont or a GE before it can afford to 
put a task force to work. It’s true that 
the big companies pioneered in this 
type of research and still use it most, 
but smaller companies can apply the 
same methods in selected situations. 
That's how Merck & Co., a company 
of moderate size, developed its penicil 

lin process 


ll. How to Run ft 


The first decision by management in 
planning a task force project is to pin 
down an area where this kind of ap 
proach will pay off. Executives and 
scientists agree that it shouldn’t be a 
substitute for pure research or for ortho 
dox application research. But it can 
grow out of these types of research, 
and it can also contribute to them 

For example, the basic research may 
turn up a theory or formula that’s be 
yond the capacity of the application 





research staff unless everyday work is 
to suffer. A development task force can 
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NEW IBM CENTRAL CONTROL SYSTEM 


| “Masterminds” 


everything 
electricity 


does for you 
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Every minute of the day, this amazing 
electronic system automatically controls 
as many as 40 remote operations in your 
building. Lights, motors, air conditioners, 
heating systems, valves, or any other 
electrically operated function may be 
operated on the schedule you select. 
With dependable IBM centralized con- 
trol, you use fuel, water, and electricity 
only as needed . . , demand rates are re- 


duced, fuel is saved, liquid pressures are 
maintained, Needless wear and tear on 
machinery is eliminated to add life and 
reduce the maintenance costs, And, since 
only existing electrical circuits are used, 
ec xpensive re wiring is unnecessary, 


For details, write for free booklet: 
Time Equipment Division, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 Mad- 


ison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. orn 


Electronic and Electric Clock and Signaling Systemc + Time Recorders + Time Stamps + Tower and Ovtdoor 
Clocks + Athletic Scoreboards + Nurses’ Call Systems + Fire Alarm and Iintercommunicating Telephone Systems 














by over 50 years of 
experience 
Revolvator Uplifter Portable Elevater. 


Shown is 


waar haa Multiple use, multiple purpose 
—_™ Revolvator Uplifters, products of 


60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjixg in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter te ideal when no 
shipping dock is available. Elec- 
trically-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
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NEW PORTABLE 
PHOTOCOPIER 
A MONEY SAVER 





The new, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that's printed, written 
or drawn 

Goes where you go, sets up on table 
or desk, Easy, inexpensive to operate. 
Guaranteed, Write today for full details. 

*T. M. Reg. U. &. Pot, Of, 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


335 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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be set up to whip such an idea into a 
product. It often happens, too, that 
the R&D team, working on a blue sky 
product idea, has to solve some basic 
research problems in the course of 
getting its job done. 

When a GE team undertook a 
—s missile project right after World 

Var Il, it wound up performing basic 
research in electronics, metallurgy, and 
fuels and combustion. Thus, task forces 
often multiply themselves. 
* Man at the Wheel—Wherever man- 
agement has used or studied big R&D 
task forces, there’s unanimous agree- 
ment on one point: You must have a 
first-class man to head the team. Suc- 
cess of the project depends more on his 
qualities than on any other factor. 

Some of the project manager's quali- 
ties are obvious. He should be, for in- 
stance, a respected scientist—the re- 
searckers will do their best if they are 
led by one of their own profession. 
Then, of course, he must be able to 
get along with people. 

This takes on special importance in 

a task force outside the normal company 
organization. The project manager has 
to wear management's hat part of the 
time (though never in front of his 
fellow scientists). It helps if he is on 
close personal terms with the executive 
to whom he reports. The peculiar prob- 
lems of a task force can be solved only 
with the smoothest rapport between 
management and the project chief. 
* Sperry Rand Setup—Sperry Rand 
Corp. has developed its task force rela- 
tions to a fine art. At Philadelphia, a 
design task force of 200-odd men is 
working on research, development, and 
prodaction of the giant UNIVAC. com- 
puters. Management of the team is 
vested in a triumvirate: 

An idea man—J]. Presper Eckert, a 
pioneer in computers who is now vice- 
president and director of engineering of 
oa UNIVAC division that includes 
the Philadel rou 

A teantior Ciel Engince James 
R. Weiner, whose job is to push basic 


ideas through the desi 
An edministrator-Philip © Vincent, 


engineering plant manager, who mops 
up the administrative details. 

Each of these men has equal rank in 
supervising the work; each has had ex- 
tensive scientific training. 
¢ Same Old Problems—Almost every 
company that has a task force has some 
variation in the way it’s set up and 
supervised. Each has its own way of 
getting around the usual snags that 
appear especially when technical people 
are concerned: communications, pay, 
aeuage environment, recognition. 
Some of these problems are aggravated 
in a task force. 

In a crash program, the job is often 
both large a tan complex. Every part of 


the teamwork has to mesh smoothly 


with every other part. There’s little in- 
dividual p ition when the team’s 
job is done. i's all very frustrating to 
the scientists, who have only vague 
ideas of general progress, little chance 
for the recognition that they dearly 
love (BW—May28'55,p104). 

“It’s like the good little rat that’s 
trained to run the maze because he’s 
certain of getting pellets at the end,” 
says one engineer. “Then you change 
the maze and stop giving him pellets.” 
¢ The Way Out—The most successful 
teams seem to have a lot of fairly in 
formal communications—casual chats 
and frequent staff luncheons—for the 
necessary give-and-take. 

“The problem,” Harold F. Lanier, 
manager of Goodyear Aircraft Corp.'s 
Electromechanics Div., said in a talk 
to the Midwest Research Institute, “is 
that of arranging and guiding a large 
number of diversified people so they all 
think productively on facets of a single 
problem, without too much overlap and 
with complete coverage.” 

With a pleasant environment and a 
management ready to give a pat on the 
back as well as a salary boost, a com 
pany can get scientists for its task force, 
even in a day when technical people are 
scarce. But they won't nibble unless 
they see a long-range future in the task 
force project. 


ill. What to Do With it 


That brings up the problem of what 
to do when the project comes to a suc- 
cessful end. If you simply disband the 
team, you'll never get another one to- 
gether. Word gets around. 

As George D. Ensign, research di- 
rector for Elgin National Watch Co., 
told an American Management Assn 
audience recently, “A successful project 
is not stopped—it is weaned.” This 
means that the company continues its 
interest, perhaps carries some of the 
team members into the research staff 
of the new business they have produced 
(as happened in GE’s task force, pages 
130 and 131) or sets them a new and 
equally interesting assignment. 
¢ Conditioned to Change—Fither way, 
the men of the task force must be pre- 
pared to work under conditions that are 
changed in some degree. The technical 
schools are helping to prepare research 
and development people for such 
changes. MIT's School of Industrial 
Management is emphasizing new theory 
of R&D organization. On other cam 
poses, the technical curricvlum is being 

roadened to include more of the 
humanities, to help scientists get along 
better with other people. 

Meanwhile, the task forces are get- 
ting more popular with the PhD’s. 
Thev're coming out of school secking 
jobs on task force projects. That’s good 
news to management. EN. 
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CHRISTIAN J. WITTING, Westinghouse’s new consumer products chief, will play . . 


Doctor to a Lagging Line 


For a man who has just been given 
the job as vice-president of Westing 
house Electric Corp., in charge of run 
ning the companys consumer product 
group, Christian J. Witting has more 
than a fair share of problems to deal 
with 

He comes into a company that is still 
hip-deep in trouble. The trouble comes 
double-barreled package, profits 
that have taken a deep slide, and labor 
soblems in the form of a two-month 
ong strike 

The labor 


most im 
strike of 
the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) and the United Ele 
trical Workers has affected some 56,000 
vorkers and crippled production in 
about 40 plants. 

¢ Strike-Bound—Of the 15 Westing 
house plants that fall under Witting’s 
control, seven are shut down completely 


situation is of 


mediate concern because the 
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by the strike, two others have some out 
put, as a back-to-work movement began 
this week. Only six of his plants ar 
unaffected by the strike 

What's more, Witting already is 
losing a big chunk of his new paycheck 
because of the strike. Last week, all 
company officers took a 50% salary cut, 
and other top management people a 
40% cut. And about 40% of profes 
and other management em 
ployees were being furloughed weekly 
by rotation. This was all part of the 
company’s retrenchment, because, says 
Pres. Gwilym A. Price, “With absolutely 
nO progress in negotiations, we 
conclude we are settling down for a long 
strike. . . . The jobs and future income 
of all of us ar 
maintaining a financially 
pany.” 

The strike 


time when the 


sionals 


can onk 


ce pe ndent 
sound 


upon 
com 


Oct. 17, at the 


CONSUNICT 


started 
products 


group was moving into its biggest sell- 
ing season. It also came at a time when 
the cqmpany was undergoing some 
sharp changes in its consumer products 
group. 

¢ Witting’s Role—This shuffle at the 
top obviously won't help Westinghouse 
in its present strike-bound situation. 
But it is part of a long-range move to 
brace up a company that has been ail- 
ing for some time (BW—Oct.22'55, 
43). 

In 1950, consumer products climbed 
to an unprecedented 32% of the com 
pany’s total sales, At approximately that 
time, the company, sold on diversifica 
tion and intrigued by so striking a shift 
in its traditional sales pattern, estab 
lished a new objective: to raise con- 
sumer product sales to 33%, 

But for all the effort and investment 
it has poured out since, Westinghouse 
has never made its goal, From 1951 
through 1955, sales averaged about 
25% . 

Witting brings some concrete ideas 
about what to do about this, In four 
months, he says, there will be 
some very specific programs aimed at 
dealer organization, advertising, pro 
motion, and increased service, Major 
emphasis will be on integrating the 
whole line as a complete line, Witting 
starts out with one decision already 
made for him. Earlier this 
company abandoned its fair trade pric 
ing system (BW-—Sep.3’55,p31), an 
unusual step in the small appliance 
business. 


or five 


year, the 


1. Who’s Witting? 
replaces John. M, Mckib 


bin, who had operated consumer prod 
ucts smce 1949 and 
staff of John K. Hodnette, vice-presi 
dent-general manager of the apparatus 

products group 
Witting hardly fits the usual West 
inghouse pattern, He is 
high-level management standards, He 
W eutinahoons not two years 


W — 


now is on the 


young, by 


jomed 
ago 

His whole background and career clash 
with traditional Westinghouse patterns 
He's no engineer, never mad¢ nor sold 
engineered products or services, His 
background, far from that of the manu 
facturing plant, is that of the count 
ing house and the entertainment 
business 

He's young enough—and has grown 
sound like a Horatio 
Alger hero. All this is decidedly not 
what the man in the street thinks of 
is the new top-level vice-president at 
Westinghouse 

Be that as it may, Witting is the 
third top-rung newcomer—after 
Pres. Price, a banker, and Executive 


Vice-Pres, Mark W. Cresap, Jr, a 


management consultant who 


fast cnough—to 


such 


young 
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RIEGEL 


paper helps make 
every cook a 


To protect subtle flavors and 
easy-mix smoothness, many fine 
cake mixes now use special 
Riegel packaging papers. In 
Dromedary you'll find two 
pouches (half a cake in each) 
of special Pouchpak*. . . lami- 
nated glassine, polyethylene- 
coated and printed by Riegel, 
tailor-made. to run at high 
speed on their packaging ma- 
chines, It's another example of 
Riegel's ability to make paper 
for almost any need. More than 
600 grades now offered, What 
do you want paper to do for 
you? Write to Riegel Paper 
Corp., Box 250, New York 16, 
N.Y. 
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“... Westinghouse decided to go out into the marketplace 
to buy the specialized management and brains needed 


to compete effectively .. .” 


stormed the altitudes of Westinghouse 
in something less than 10 years 

¢ Bi y-In 1933, Witting went 
from high school to the messenger’s 
bench at Guaranty Trust. Evenings, 
he studied accounting at New York 
University. At 22, he switched to New 
York Trust. At 25, he was doing nicely 
there but wanted more accounting ex- 
verience. So he joined Price, Water- 
wouse & Co. By 1941, at 26, Witting 
had hys NYU degree and a CPA cer- 
tificate. 

He also had—as one of his Price, 
Waterhouse assignments—Camp Shows, 
Inc., which shortly after became the 
U.S.O. In 1942, Witting left Price, 
Waterhouse to become comptroller of 
U. S. O. He quit there to serve as 
purser on a Merchant Marine vessel. 
But in 1944, U. S. O. asked him to 
come back to establish an entertain- 
ment system for U.S. troops in Europe. 

In 1946, some of the people Witting 
worked with in U. S. O. were setting 
up the Du Mont Television Network. 
They wanted Witting and he wanted 
TV—"because it was like getting into 
the Ford organization a year before 
Henry Ford brought out the first Model 
I.” He started as chief accountant, 
advanced to director of administration, 
md finally to managing director. 

Being new in network broadcasting, 
Du Mont had to do a lot of improvising. 
Being less well financed than NBC or 
CBS, it had difficulty retaining such 
personalities and techniques as it de- 
veloped. But it did weil enough to 
command the all-time top price—$93 
million—when it sold its Pittsburgh TV 
station two years ago. Included in the 
package was Witting 

Witting’s success at Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. was such that after 
only 20 months as president of the sub 
sidiary. Westinghouse has now put him 
in charge of a $433-million share of its 
$1.6-billion business. His assignment 
as consumer products chief: Boost that 
$433-million share by about 25%. 


ll. What Are the Problems? 


You hear many and diverse reasons 
why the consumer group never made its 
goal, but most of them—at least around 
Westinghouse executive  suites—boil 
down to this 

In appliances, Westinghouse is in a 
huge, fiercely competitive field whose 
key concept is volume and, hence, 
strong merchandising. That competi 
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tion was attested to again last week, 
when General Electric Co. reshuffled 
itself once more, partly to realign its 
consumer products (page 128). Westing- 
house itself has ample technology, but 
no great background in styling. It knows 
repetitive manufacturing, but hasn't 
much actual experience in genuine mass 
production. It is strong on industrial 
marketing, but knows less about mer- 
chandising consumer durables. 
There are some other relevant angles 
¢ Westinghouse produces one of 
the broadest lines, but many of thesc 
items are fairly new there, and haven't 
yet been promoted effectively. 
¢ Much of the company’s appli- 
ance plant is new, with new workers 
and new management. All three need 
shaking down. 
¢ When the company assigned 
40% of a $300-million expansion pro 
gram to consumer products, it was still 
so engrossed in building its apparatus, 
general industrial and defense products 
groups that it didn’t concentrate enough 
attention on consumer goods. 


lll. What's Coming? 


It will be Witting’s responsibility 
to change all that. But the job actually 
started almost two years ago, when 
Westinghouse decided to go out into 
the marketplace to buy the specialized 
management and brains needed to com 
pete effectively in the consumer prod 
ucts business 

This decision has brought many 
changes—of which Witting is the latest 
but undoubtedly not the last—in the 
company’s consumer group. Among 
the new namecs ippearing on the com 
pany roster are: John A. Gilbreath, for 
metly assistant vice-president of Ser- 
vel, Inc.; Don C. Burnham, from Gen- 
eral Motors’ Oldsmobile Div.; and R. T. 
Orth, formerly with RCA’s tube divi- 
sion. 

Ironically, this new policy has raised 
a problem within Westinghouse. It 
has been necessary to reassure old em- 

lovees that the traditional promote 
from-within policy hasn't been junked 
-it has merely been supplemented. Ac 
tually, Westinghouse spends lots of 
time and money on management devel 
opment (BW—Jun.26'54,p100), but 
the company has been growing so fast 
ind its new ventures have been so many 
that its training hasn't been turning up 
all the managers that are needed 

particularly in consumer goods. Eno 
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th lhe 
Presbyterian Village of Detroit... 


Thoughiful design provides new comfort and sifety 
Jar the aged / 


Eljer fixtures play an important role in this 
totally new concept in “homes for the aged"! 


Gone are the frightening, austere buildings . . . 
the impersonal dormitory life. In their place is a 
warm, inviting small-town atmosphere . . . a real 
community to brighten the “sunset” years of 
their lives. 

Choosing the Eljer Legation Bath is typical 
of the advanced thinking that developed this 
project. The Legation permits a “sitting” shower, 
reclining bath and even a foot bath! The new 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 











THE ONLY NAME YOU NEED TO KNOW 





GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
W alter L. Couse & Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


+ 6”-wide side rim seat makes it easier and safer 


to enter and leave the bath. 

Eljer fixtures in cast iron, formed steel, and 
vitreous china are used throughout the project. 
And you can be certain that after decades of use, 
they will still remain lustrous and beautiful, 

When you consider plumbing for any need 
.. . look to Eljer. For specifications and facts on 
this job-proved line of fixtures and fittings, write: 
Eljer Division of The Murray Corporation of 
America, Three Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


Griffin Bros. 
Redford, Michigan 


Fixtures for every plumbing need 
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Tokyo: Can It Build Fast Enough? 


The new metropelis rising in Japan’s 
capital bears little resemblance to the 
city that surrendered itself to the West- 
ern powers at the close of World War 
II. Only 10 years ago, more than half of 
Tokyo lay buried in ashes and rubble— 
a testimony to the failure of the Japanese 
war lords to make the city the center of 
their East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Tokyo’s central problem no longer is 
reconstruction of the war's damage, but 
how to meet the needs of an enormously 
overburdened city. It has more stores 
and factories and more houses than ever 
before; its population—over 8-million— 
now ranks close to greater London as 
the world’s largest city complex behind 
metropolitan New York. 

It is growing faster than any of the 
world’s major cities—by 1975 its popu- 


lation probably will be | 3-million. Every 
year, 300,000 people move in from Ja- 
pan’s crowded rural areas, adding their 
numbers to the 100,000-a-year natural 
population increase. Most of them are 
unable to find jobs in spite of the city’s 
phenomenal industrial expansion. They 
sleep in shacks under the bridges, on 
park benches, and in the doorways of 
downtown buildings. They live in a dull, 
dark world fringed by neon lights that 
proclaim loudly and cynically that 
Tokyo is a city with a gay heart. 
Tokyo's city administration is well 
aware of the problem, and expects to 
expand the city’s area four times in the 
next 20 ycars. “Our plans to absorb 
these people may sound like a dream,” 
says one official. “But we can do it be- 
cause we must. Tokyo's future will 


cither be a dream or a nightmare.” 
Already Tokyo-1955 takes on an un- 
real look. Everywhere there is a startling 
contrast between old and new, between 
East and West. Great concrete apart- 
ment houses tower above old wooden- 
paper-bamboo homes; nine-story ultra- 
modern department stores with solid 
glass fronts overlook tiny shops with re- 
movable wooden walls that permit 
wares to be displayed practically on the 
street; kimono-clad women eye with 
practiced discrimination Western gowns 
shown in fashionable ladies’ apparel 
shops; boys dressed in — ki- 
mono for males~play baseball in the 
streets, clattering along on wooden san- 
dals, and tying up heavily motorized 
trafhe. 
(TURN TO NEXT PAGE) 
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TOY FACTORY which produces for export actually is part of CARGO BARGES are home and livelihood to 
owner's house, one of the capital's many home industries. many families that live on the Sumida River. 
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ASSEMBLY LINES, such as the Canon camera industry, have RICE PADDIES flourish even within city limits, 
made Tokyo their home since the end of World War II. helping take care of the growing food needs. 
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RICKSHAWS still provide transportation on Tokyo's modern streets, competing with autos, trolleys, and a busy subway system. 








(TOKYO STORY CONTINUES) 





Tokyo has been the Japanese 
capital since the middle of the 
19th Century. But since World 
War II, government domination 
of business has made it the rival 
of Osaka, traditional center of 
manufacture and trade. ‘Tokyo is 
now the nerve center of the Japa- 
nese economy. 


STOCK EXCHANGE spotlights Tokyo as 
the center of Japanese banking and finance. 


LIGHT CONSTRUCTION of houses con- 
trasts with city’s modern office buildings. 





BURLESQUE and the short-order counter 
(far right), both Tokyo-style, are signs of 
postwar Western influence on the city. 


ml 


KABUKI, Japan's famous dramatic ballet and an important part of Tokyo's cultural life, competes with movies and pinball palaces. 


MODERN SCULPTURE (far left) and 
traditional folk festivals bid for favor in a 
city that puts heavy emphasis on culture. 





Growing Into the 
World's Largest City 


Twice in the past 35 years, Tokyo 
has gone through a major face lifting. 
The first was in 1923, after an earth- 
quake destroyed great sections of the 
city. The second followed World War 
Il, whose bombs ravaged more than 
half the city’s homes and an even 
greater portion of its commercial build- 
ings. This wartime damage already has 
been repaired. 

Now Tokyo is mulling over blue- 
prints for a third transformation. This 
time, it hopes to remake itself into 
Greater Tokyo—a city that in 10 years 
may well be the largest in the world. 

What the city planners want, archi 
tecturally, is a metropolis combining 
the best of their country’s culture with 
the best of Western technology: not 
the ornate Victorian bank buildings 
that now dot the downtown area, but 
more modern architecture that—in 
part at least—developed from Japanese 
concepts. (“Curtain walls,” for example, 
have aot common in Japanese homes 
for centuries.) 

On the cultural side, the planners 
want to keep their successful motion 
picture industry, developed since the 
war; but they also want to preserve tra- 
ditions like the Kabuki opera of old 
japan (pictures). 

Socially, they hope to strike a middle 
ground between their former feudal 
family life, which made the wife a do- 
mestic servant, and the postwar break- 
down in the social order that has made 
divorce skyrocket and _ prostitution 
grow. 
¢ Preview—If they succeed, the Tokyo 
of tomorrow will look more like other 
large cities of the world. But their suc- 
cess would also produce a city with a 
flavor like no other, achieved by a skill- 
ful blending of East and West. 

You can get a pretty good preview 
of what kind of city will emerge if you 
look at Tokyo as it is today. Get out 
of the downtown business area and you 
find broad tree-lined boulevards criss- 
crossing narrow, winding, graveled 
roads. Over the top of high stone walls 
you can glim long, slanting, tiled 
roofs. A a stroll through any of 
the city’s 267 parks and gardens reveals 
family groups beating off the Japanese 
version of picnic ants. And there is an 
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almost fanatic interest in sports at 
17 stadiums, where everything from 
Japanese judo and sumo wrestling to 
American baseball can be seen. 


|. Tokyo’s Growth 


Behind Tokyo's decision to rebuild 
is more than the dream of a beautiful 
modern city. The real spur was the 
need to take care of the problems of an 
overburdened city. 

‘Tokyo's growth can be attributed to 
two factors; (1) Japan's tremendous 
population increase rate—now about 
|.1-million annually—which is slightly 
higher in rural areas than in cities; and 
(2) the postwar growth of Tokyo's in 
dustry, providing jobs for a part of this 
population increase and bait to draw 
impoverished farmers into town. 

rhe city’s industrial production is 
valued at about 822-billion yen ($2.3- 
billion), 14% of Japan's total industrial 
output, and 55% greater than that of 
Osaka, the prewar commercial center of 
Japan. ‘Today, the capital outranks 
Osaka in all manufacturing except tex 
tiles, Osaka’s traditional product, Osaka 
still holds the upper hand—but only 
slightly—in export business, but that, 
too, is changing rapidly. More than a 
third of the postwar trading companies, 
including two reorganized trusts— Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha (BW-—Aug.13'55,p62) 
and Mitsubishi Shoji—have located in 
the capital. 
¢ Magnets—These trading companies 
and the banks, which always have been 
centered in Tokyo, are the two strong 
est forces in Nipponese business, That's 
even more true today than in the past. 
Japanese business, decartelized by the 
U.S. Occupation, is now more de- 
pendent on banks and trading compa- 
nies for credit and capital than were the 
prewar giant trusts. With both types 
of financial organization centered in 
Tokyo, they are bound to act as a 
magnet to draw Japanese business there. 

Another reason for the influx is that 
when the Occupation ended, the Tokyo 
government inherited many of the Oc- 
cupation controls over private trading— 
Japanese businessmen say too many. 
The government has a commanding 
voice in Japancse business, and so 
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many businessmen locate near the mas- 
ter's voice, 


ll. Industrial Sprint 


The backbone of Tokyo's industry 
are the small and medium-sized manu- 
facturing companies capitalized at up to 
10-million yen (about $275,000), and 
employing not more than 200 workers 
Many of the small ones are homes con 
verted into factories with the family 
as the working force—a far cry from the 
production lines of the U.S. or West- 
em Europe. These little businesses ac 
count for about 96% of Tokyo's 42,000 
manufacturing companies, though their 
output is only about 60% of the total 

Most of these home industries pro 
duce finished goods, but many are sub 
contractors turning out parts with crude 
tools for larger manufacturers of mod 
ern merchandise and machinery. They 
are doing better than might be ex 
pected, The growth of huge, prewar 
type trading and manufacturing trusts 

with tremendous appetites for subcon 
tracted items—helps rather than hurts 
lokyo’s cottage industries. 
¢ Newcomers—One of the best exam- 
ples of new industries on the Tokyo 
scene since the war is camera making 
More than 9-billion yen (about $25 
million) worth of cameras are turned 
out annually there-82% of total Japa 
nese production. Roughly 85% of the 
cameras—mostly Nikon and Canon—are 
exported, mostly to the U.S. 

Metal toy manufacturing is another 
important industry in the city, More 
than 100 small factories produce $41 
million worth, mostly for export. 

Other metropolitan industries include 
wrist watches, Christmas lights and 
ornaments, antimony goods, binoculars, 
pencils, telephone receivers, cranes, stecl 
products, sewing machines, automobiles, 
electrical wiring, motors, motion pic- 
tures, and chemicals—Tokyo’s newest 
industry. Many of these manufacturers 
draw on the heavy industrial complex— 
steel, electrical equipment, and chem 
ical plants—that lies between Tokyo 
and neighboring Yokohama. 

* Bottle Necks—This makes an im 
pressive list. But in the offices that 
make Tokyo the financial and business 
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capital of the country, work moves at 
a snail’s pace; businesses are over- 
staffed, and office routine is outdated 
and cumbersome--sometimes unavoid- 
ably. For example, it takes a Japanese 
typist much longer than her Western 
counterpart to type an ordinary letter, 
since it often calls for substituting keys 
in the typewriter from a font of re 
serve characters. 

Tokyo will have to break up as many 
of these bottlenecks as possible before 
its new industries can get Tokyo—and 
Japanese—industry back to its prewar 
competitive position. 
© Far Sights—In looking ahead, ‘Tokyo 
looks abroad. A giant $55-million proj 
ect is now in progress to develop the 
city’s harbor. Within 10 years Yoko 

hama’s port facilities—some 20 miles 
EAqgihtimg The Way from Tokyo—which handled all the 

; capital’s prewar commerce, will no 
KoA lM Band z= eats be aad by Tokyo. Tokyo's har 
bor was opened in 1948 to ocean-going 
"That the future may learn from the post” freighters, and handled 1.5-million tons 
is the guiding principle of Colonial Williamsburg, of export4mport cargo last year, as well 
the restored 18th century capital of Virginia. as 5.8-million tons of coastal yo 
Here the clock has been turned back 200 years Ancther 3-million tons passed through 
to reveal the past in all its gracious splendor . Yokohama. Present plans call vi 
costumed ladies and liveried attendants tending pang ar facilities Py aa 
bustle about in preparation fer traditional meithon apa >-mullion tons of freigh 
colonial Christmas ceremonies . . . horse drawn sate wo 

‘ Tokyo businessmen feel the heaw 
carriages once again move through quiet streets nes a 
hasten'te Pewtik Tieary and other ads weg expenditure for this project -< justified 
since carrving costs through Yokohama 
whe shaped the future of our nation. total 2.5-billion yen (more than $6.9 
= —- rat ere fd rated wigene million) annually. Tokyo expects to 
ome NG WOTY WETES GY Venrren Nenry, 6 he power rave passenger ship trafic to Yoko- 
of our modern age .. . electric power, It shines ae re 
from the windows of colonial homes and Even so, Tokyo is the gateway 
brightens famous Duke of Gloucester Street . . . through which most travelers reach 
and it runs the clocks that have turned back Japan: More than 100,000 passed 
two centuries .. . it turns the modern machines through the city’s International 
that have lifted the curtain of time. . . (Haneda) Airport last year. A modern 
For in serene Colonial Williamsburg as in the terminal completed this year makes it 
hustling Ports of Hampton Roads .. . in every the finest airport in the Orient, and 
corner of the flourishing Top Of The South, one of the most attractive in the world. 
Vepco brings progress through power... 
dependable electric power. ill. The Other Side 


For confidential facts on industrial This tale of expansion and prosperity 
neater Gnd otentiot at the sey in Tokvo industry isn’t the whole story, 
op of the The Senth . . . write, however. One dark side of the picture 
wire or call today ... ay — 

is the capital’s sick retail industry. 
There are 150,000 retail stores in 


WVERGINIA ELECTRIC Tokyo today—50,000 more than pre- 
amd Pow EE COMPANY war. While many of these are spread- 


ing out into outlying areas, the growth 


mens | er Comipchitive situation, 
Today, five and six stores selling the 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT « RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


same merchandise often compete on 
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DAVISON 
can keep it dry for you 


Name your synthetic silica and you'll find*that Davison 
has it and the experience that goes with developing and 
perfecting such products. 

There's Dri-Pax,® for example, which protects gelatine 
capsules, antibiotics and other pharmaceuticals, Protek- 
Sorb® 121 won its spurs by keeping precious instruments 
and weapons dry for the armed forces and still leads in 
moisture-proof packaging. 

PA-400® has earned a reputation for being the most 
efficient of all refrigeration desiccants. 

In the paint field Syloid® 308 and Syloid 162 have elimi- 
nated costly hand rubbing in attaining flat finishes in 
lacquers and varnishes, while Syloid AL-1 rates high as a 
protective additive to aluminum paints. 

Other Davison Silicas are used to impart microporosity 
to rubber, as an anti-caking agent in insecticides and other 
powders, to preserve plastic molding powders, and impart 
specific qualities to paper stocks. In fact, Silica Gel, with 
its unique amorphous physical structure has a practically 
limitless potential. 
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Find out today how Davison can dry up your moisture headaches 
with an efficiency that will result in substantial savings to you. 
Experienced representatives who “know their silicas” may be reached 
by calling, wiring or writing: The Marketing Division of 
Davison Chemical Company, a Division of W. R. Grace & Co, 
at 101 North Charles Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. 8. Grace & Co. 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides, sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers, 





Standard 


how- 
Pd 


Order-picking is expedited and simplified by this Standard 
system of roller and belt conveyors in large worehouse. 


belt and roller conveyors ease 
warehouse traffic jams ” 


[rest flow of goods and simplified 
labor add up to more profitable 
warehouse operations 

Standard offers a wide variety of 
gravity and powered, permanent and 
portable conveyors that can help you 
establish smooth, more profitable ware- 
housing 

Spend a few moments with a Stand- 
ard engineer. He'll show you how in- 
expensive Standard conveyors give you 
maximum flexibility at minimum cost. 
He'll show you, too, how Standard con- 
veyors provide the many advantages of 
a custom-designed system at low cost. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COM. 
PANY, General Offices: North St 
Paul 9. Minn. Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities 


New Time-Saving Convenience 
and All-Purpose Flexibility 


Equip your business with this 
remarkable new “clear line” internal 
communication system. Get 2-second 
speech contact within and between 

de sartments. AMPLICALL serves you best, 
lightens the load on busy ewitchboards, 
keeps personnel in closer worki 

relations, cute “walking and waiting” 
time——saves up to many hours per day 
of valuable executive time. Pays aia 
for itself in improved efficiency r 

and speedier operations. There is a | 


the New AMPLICALL facts today. 


Name 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
system for your exact needs. Get | 3515-$ Addison &., Chicage 18, til. 


| (J Send complete details on New ampticaLt 


Write fer Bulletin 309 WE 12 
Better will, contecdt the 
Standard engineer listed 
in por classified phone 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


SEATTLE: Russe! G. Daley, 502 First Ave. S 
PORTLAND: 1115 N.W. Gilean St 
SAN FRANCISCO: 840 Harrison St 

LOS ANGELES: 115 E. 23rd Sr 


/AMPLICALL 


IMTERCOMMUENICATION 


fits your own 

special internal 
communication needs — 
faster than o 
switchboord—saves time 
—saves money — 





Firm 





Address 





City. 





Zone____._ State. 
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the same block. Most of them ar 
family affairs on the old oriental pat 
tern, disposing of their wares on the 
street. They are pitted against 21 large, 
relatively efficient department stores, 
which now have branches in the sub- 
urbs 

Many of the little shops barely keep 
going; others exist on city subsidies 
to the extent of about $5.5-million 
annually because they are family en 
terprises. Meanwhile, the big depart 
ment stores are booming—the 10 largest 
sell about $195-million worth of goods 
a year. The Japanese Diet (parliament) 
is considering a bill that would limit 
their further expansion, and encourage 
many of the marginal retailers to go into 
other fields 
¢ Lacking—Tokyo has not been able to 
provide enough housing, schools, and 
hospitals to take care of the population 
increase that has come with its eco 
nomic expansion. A few statistics point 
up what still remains to be done: 


STEEL MILL near Tokyo caters to the growing 
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¢ There is a shortage of 400,000 
homes, despite the fact that 1-million 
housing units have been built since 
1945. 

* School facilities are inadequate, 
nor will the 3,000 new classroonis 
planned for the next three years meet 
the needs of a school population of 1.5- 
million, growing at the rate of 300,000 
annually. 

¢ Patients must wait from 10 to 
20 days to enter a hospital, even though 
the city has 22,000 more hospital beds 
than prewar. 

A foreigner won't see much of this 
at first glance. Looking at the neon-lit 
life along the Ginza, Tokyo's Broad- 
way, he’s apt to discredit the stories 
of Japanese poverty, cheap labor, and 
overpopulation. 

A closer look reveals essentially a 
melancholy city. You can see it in 

e The dark doorways of down- 


town buildings at night, when the 


flashing signs reveal a homeless mother 
and child. 

e The blank faces of teen-aged 
gitls squatting on a matted floor as 
sembling toy airplanes marked “U.S. 
Navy”—soon to be in the hands of 
American children only a few years 
younger. 

¢ The frustrated faces of young 
couples studying washing machines 
that cost six months’ earnings. 

¢ The childlike face of a young 
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needs of the city’s new industries. 
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FIDENITY SURETY BONDS 


United Stotes Fidelity & Gueranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. + Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canede, 
Toronto + Fidelity & Gvorenty Insurance Underwriters, inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, 


types better, looks better 


Atomic energy checks weight 
of Hammermill Bond 


wu letterhead paper gets off weight 
-too thick or thin—it doesn't print 
right. The difference may be too slight to 
notice in the paper itself. But it may show 
up in the letterhead as printing either too 
dark or too light 

To check, many mills periodically weigh 
test samples from the paper reel. But this 
tells only the total weight of the sample 

not whether weight is uniform throughout 
the sample 

At Hammermill we use atomic energy 
to check Hammermil! Bond for uniform 
substance weight. The instrument, shown 
above, takes a test strip che full width 
of che papermaking machine and scans 
every inch of it with beta rays, which are 
absorbed by the paper in proportion to 
its weight. This machine, caMed a Sheet 
Weight Profiler, gives Hammermill Bond a 
more thorough, more frequent and faster 
check than was ever possible by weighing 
test samples. What it sees it records on a 
graph. When the graph shows paper is 
running too heavy or too light tn spots, 
flow is adjusted promptly to correct it 

This provides not only the right sub 
stance weight, but uniformity of weight in 
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Hammermil! Bond. It’s another typical 
example of science at work makin 
Hammermil! Bond 1) print wie mace 
your printer; 2) type better—ask your 
secretary; 3) /ook better—see for yourself! 


Printers everywhere use Hammer- 
mill papers. Many display this 
shield. Hammermill Paper Com- 

pany, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





prostitute, recently recruited from her 
father’s farm where there are too many 
mouths to feed 


IV. The New City 


lokyo is attacking its problem witha 
long-range plan. A three-year, $152-mil 
lion program for housing, schools, trans 
ee water supply and sewage, and 
realth facilities will dovetail into a 20 
year program for the establishment of 
Greater Tokyo 

The Greater Tokyo plan is based on 
the expectation that by 1975 Tokyo 
will increase to an area of 2,328 sq 
mi., compared with its 783 sq. mi. now. 
The population is expected to climb 
to 13-muillion 

Even today, metropolitan Tokyo is 
more than just a big city. It also is a 
<9 autonomous political area in 
cluding Tokyo proper under a governor 
There are 23 semi-autonomous wards, 
each with its own mayor and elected 
council, a suburban area embracing 7 
satellite cities, 20 towns, and 48 vil 
lages. The population of the ward zone 
is now 7-million. In the next three 
years, it probably will reach 8.5-million. 
The area outside it is still half farmland, 
which will absorb the greatest part of 
the increased population. 
¢ Unification—Negotiations are under 
way between Tokvo and the three 
neighboring prefectures (divisions of 
Japan’s central government) to estab 
lish a unified administration. 

But Tokyo’s Gov. Siichiro Yasui says 
the city will finance the development of 
the planned area, whether or not it can 
gain political control of the area. 

The plan calls for 

¢ A 6-mile-wide “green belt” agri- 
cultural sector. Hospitals, cemeteries, 
schools, water plants, and research in 
stitutions would be built there. 

¢ A 13-mile-wide “outer ring.” 
The 20 existing villages and towns of 
this area would be developed as model 
satellite cities of about 100,000 each. 

¢ Decentralization of present-day 
Tokyo. Authorities will try to persuade 
or force Tokyo's 1,700 largest factories 
and 70 universities and colleges to 
move out to the newer areas. Tax holi- 
days and other inducements probably 
will be offered to business, and some 
form of persuasion to the universities, 
which up till now have opposed the 
plan. eno 
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Where in the world do they need power? 


Power is a basic need for modern living. 
But even in the United States, which produces 
more than 40 of the world's electricity, there's 
not enough power to make top living standards 


universal 


This need for power everywhere has been 
reflected in recent years in the most remarkable 
expansion of power generating facilities the 
world has ever seen. New plants—and additions 
to existing plants—are springing up, literally, 


in every corner of the globe 


It is a source of real pride to Combustion not only 
that C-E equipment has international recognition 
but also that it has helped to bring low-cost 
electric power to so many industries so many 
people. Our 1955 record of world wires 


activity is summarized below 


C-E activity “round the world” in 1955 


«+ is shown by this list of countries outside the U.S.A. in which C-E 


steam generating and related equipment was placed in service in 1955 — or is -— --- —— 


currently on order or under construction: C-& EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 


Argentina Guam Mexico Steam generating and fuel burning equipment 
Brazil Haiti New Zealand Nuclear reoctors and related equipment 

Canada Hawaii Norway Poper mill equipment 

Colombia India Panama Pulverizers for nonmetallic materials 

Cuba Iraq Philippines Flash drying ond incineration equipment for waste 


: disposal 
Dominican Republic Israel Puerto Rico Pressure vessels and other fabricated products 
Ecuador Italy South Africa 


Domestic heating-cooling units, and automatic 
El Salvador Jamaica Spain water heaters 


Finland Japan Uruguay Cast iron soi! pipe 
Formosa Korea Venezuela 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 8-66) 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Canadian Company Is Dickering 
With Peking on Wheat Sale 


TF aiid ‘ie Wheat from western Canada’s — may be on the way to 
yi YY Communist China by Jan. 1, and it’s O.K. with the Canadian 

Ee ‘i government. 

East-West Import-Export Co., Vancouver, the first Canadian 
company to deal directly as an agent with the Peking government 
(BW—Nov.12'55,p164), is dickering for |-million bu. of wheat 
with James Richardson & Sons, the huge Winnipeg grain met- 
chant. The Chinese apparently are ready to swap 5,000 tons of 
shelled peanuts for the wheat. Ottawa doesn’t recognize Peking, 
and naturally won't get involved in government-to-government 
dealings. But, says Trade Minister C. D. Howe, if a private com- 
pany is willing to make a deal, “All well and good.” 

Howe, and all his countrymen, feel the oppressive weight of a 
900-million bu. wheat surplus—and are trying desperately to cut 
it down. They claim U.S. wheat surplus disposal gimmicks hurt 
Canadian sales in many markets. But Iron Curtain countries may 
offer some hope. ‘The Poles were first takers with 1.8-million bu. 
of wheat last July. Just last week details were completed for the 
shipment of 7.5-million bu. more to Poland. 

Canada is looking to other satellites, and to Russia, as poten- 
tial wheat buyers. Ottawa has completed work on a draft trade 
treaty with the Russians, and has invited a Soviet delegation to 
come to Canada and discuss it. There’s been no answer yet. But 
the Soviets indicated to Minister of External Affairs Lester Pear- 
son (during his recent Moscow visit) that they'd be interested. 

The Soviets want, among other things, “most-favored nation” 
tariff concessions from Ottawa, and Ottawa seems prepared to 
grant them. But Canadians have no illusions about Iron Curtain 
trade. They know that (1) there’s precious little of importance the 
Communist bloc can sell in Canada; and (2) the Soviets will 
regard a Canadian trade treaty as a political success—and press the 
Canadians to sell them strategic goods. But there’s no doubt that 
Ottawa means to stand by NATO's, as well as its own, embargo 
on strategic goods. 

Meanwhile, Canada already feels political repercussions of its 
wheat sales. ‘The Poles, boasting of their ability to buy food when 
and where they please, are urging the 60,000 or so Canadian 
immigrants of Polish origin to come home, all is forgiven—and 
offering them free transport and a grubstake to get started again 
in the old country. 


Growing Communist Trade 
With Asia Worries Tokyo 


The Communist bloc’s economic offensive in Asia worries 
Tokyo as well as Washington. Japanese exports to Southeast Asta 
have dipped during the last quarter of the year—largely as a result 
of the forcign exchange shortages in Indonesia and in the rice- 
paoaes countries of Burma and Thailand. There has also 

n strong competition from Britain and India in cheap textiles. 


monulectured 
THE FRANK G. HOVGH Co. 
700 SUNMYSIDE AVE., LIBERTYVILLE, Tit, But, over the long term, the Japanese see a new threat to their 








Southeast Asian markets from East European producers. This 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Will you be a leader—or will you be left behind 


in the new revolution in industrial marketing 


‘Success may cease when least expected, when the reasons 


change which have sustained it.”’ 


s If anyone doubts that a revolution in 
industrial marketing is on the way, let 
him observe what has happened in retail 
selling in the last ten years. Supermar- 
kets, self-service, shopping centers, dis- 
count houses, and vending machines for 
all sorts of goods are only a part of a 
revolutionary process that has actually 
changed our way of life. Behind these 
very apparent factors, there have been 
great changes in warehousing pro- 
cedures, wholesale selling, advertising, 
transportation, etc., all along the distri- 
bution chain. Because we have been 
right in the middle of this transforma- 
tion, it may appear only as evolutionary. 
But, had you been stationed abroad for 
these ten years, and then returned, it cer- 
tainly would look more like a revolution 
to you. 


s Gilbert Burck writes in Fortune mag- 
azine, “If last year’s rate of improvement 
in productivity were sustained, the U.S. 
living standard would be doubled in 
about the next eighteen years. It may be 
that the 4 per cent rate of late 1954 rep- 
resents an exceptional purst of produc- 
tivity. But many conservative economists 
believe the U.S. economy in the past few 
years has broken through some barriers 

that the rate of advance in American 
productivity, which has averaged roughly 
2 per cent a year for the past hundred 
years, is moving toward a minimum of 
2.5 per cent. One-half of 1 per cent com- 
pounded, applied to an economy as big 
as America’s, is a potent fraction.” 


® David Sarncff writes, in the same is- 
sue: “The quantity of the new powers 
and products and processes at man’s dis- 
posal is important; but even more impor- 
tant is the increasing speed at which 
these things have come. It is not a case 
of continued increase but of continued 
acceleration of increase. We need only to 
project the curve into the future to real- 
ize that we are merely on the threshold 
of the technological age.” 


s But, for anyone who expects simply to 


Fred W. Shibley 


ride the crest of this wave, without really 
doing something about it himself, there 
is an ominous word of warning contained 
in Mr. Burck’s article: “All this will not 
merely expand U.S. industry, it will re- 
sult in profound changes in U.S. indus- 
try. Some industries will not be able to, 
or just will not, improve their produc- 
tivity as much as the national average 
improves. Since it is a fact that wage 
rates tend to rise with the national pro- 
ductivity, these industries will find them- 
selves burdened with steadily higher 
costs, their products and services will 
become relatively more expensive, and 
their share of the expanding market will 
tend to decline.” 


Marketing revolution will be forced 
Mr. Burck’s rising increment of produc- 
tivity and Mr. Sarnoff’s acceleration of 
increase in new technological powers, 
products and processes represent tre- 
mendous promise for all of us as a group, 
but as individuals we can only consider 
them as potentials. Broadly, there has to 
be a revolution in marketing to insure a 
commensurate increase in consumption, 
but this poses tremendous responsibility 
on marketing management. Just as in 
the advance in productivity where no 
one will be able to simply swim with the 
crest of the wave, no one is going to get 
a free ride in the essentiai drive toward 
more orders more efficiently. 


s Back in 1953 we wrote: “For the past 
few years there have been faint rum- 
blings in business circles about the so- 
called Second Industrial Revolution. Of 
more immediate importance to most of us 
is the recent widespread interest among 
industrial marketers in developing ways 
and means of reducing distribution costs. 
Actually, these two activities are very 
closely related. 


e “Whereas the first industrial revolu- 
tion effected the replacement of the hu- 
man arm in the mills by machinery, the 
second industrial revolution involves the 
replacement of the human mind—at least 


in some of its less subtle and more rou- 
tine decisions—by complex but highly 
efficient systems of electronic communi- 
cation and control. 


# “In the same way, since the early part 
of this century, American industry has 
made great strides in increasing pro- 
duction efficiency—to the end that fur- 
ther increases must now be measured in 
terms of fractions of one per cent. Also 
in the same way, today we must look to 
a new business revolution, a revolution 
in marketing—involving opportunities 
for radical increases in efficiency—if we 
are to keep consumption and production 
up, and to insure an increasing rather 
than a decreasing level of business ac- 
tivity.” 


To survive the impending revolution in 
marketing, and to reap the rich rewards 
of success in the almost unbelievable 
economy of the next five, ten, fifteen 
years, the smart industrial marketer is 
going to strive to insure an adequate, 
well-timed, and coordinated flow of in- 
formation about his company and his 
products to his markets. He's going to 
make it as easy as possible for his poten- 
tial customers to buy from him hy get- 
ting the right information to the right 
men at the right time 


® He's going to advertise—to make sure 
that as many potential customers as pos- 
sible know about him and his products 
—and forcefully point cut the advantages 
in buying from him “now.” He's going 
to serve al! his best potential customers 
before they buy from him by making 
sure that they have a catalog describing 
his products in terms of their interests 
on file for immediate use when buying 
needs arise, He's going to have the best 
possible sales representatives strategi- 
cally placed around the country so that 
they can answer the buyers’ calls for 
help as quickly as possible. These are 
the basics of “automation” in marketing, 
and we've got figures to prove they work. 
A manufacturer can improve his chances 
of getting orders 300 per cent simply by 
improving his advertising and catalog 
procedures.—Sweet's Catalog Service 
(a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation) 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


“50 years of service to wausey’(G) 











Lackawanna Piggyback 
is going more places! 


Lackawanna Piggyback Service was inaugurated in July, 
1954, between the New York area and Buffalo—with its 
connecting lines, the Nickel Plate and Wabash, to and from 
Chicago. Shortly afterwards it was extended to Cleveland, 
St. Louis and Detroit and then later to Syracuse and Elmira. 
Just recently it has been extended to Kansas City, Ft. Wayne 
and Toledo and to Louisville in connection with the Monon. 

Now it again is being extended—in the West to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Omaha and other points on the 
Chicago and Northwestern, and to Oklahoma City, Denver 
and other points reached via the Santa Fe—in the East to 
Boston, Providence and other New England points on the 
New Haven and to points in the New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan area on the Susquehanna. 

The continuing growth of this service is the direct result 
of complete satisfaction on the part of shippers. To accom- 
modate the increased demand for Lackawanna Piggyback, 
50 new trailers are now being added to our fleet of about 
200 trailers. 

Ask your Lackawanna representative to explain the 
advantages of shipping Lackawanna Piggyback for trailer- 
loads or LCL. 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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year the East European satellites are 
expected to export about $250-million 
worth of goods to Southeast Asia. 

That's $33-million more than 1954. 
The most important sales are: Czech 
heavy and light machinery and tex- 
tiles; Polish machinery, metal 
roducts, textiles, and chemicals; 

ungarian machinery; Romanian in- 
dustrial equipment and chemicals. 
The business is on a barter basis, 
largely with Indonesia, India, and 
occasionally Burma. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


British steelmakers have O.K.'d 
plans for a big increase in sheet 
rolling mill capacity—enough to close 
the gap that imports (at about 500,000 
tons annually) have been filling. But 
the steel chiefs still hesitate to build 
major new continuous wide strip facil- 
ities that the automebile industry 
has been demanding. 


European hosiery has invaded the 
U.S. market with a 90-gauge stock- 
ing, the sheerest in this country. 
Arwa Corp., a German company 
that also has opened a stretch-sock 
plant in Berlin, N. J., manufactures 
the luxury product to be sold at $5 
a pair, packed two pairs to the box. 


Arab boycott of Israel took a new 
turn last week when Arab League 
headquarters in Cairo sent queries to 
Dutch companies asking them if they 
had “connections in Israel” or Jews 
in their employ. The Netherlands 
Employers Association suggests its 
members refuse to answer the second 
part of the questionnaire. 


Gasoline price war may be brew- 
ing in West Germany where Georg 
von Opel, descendant of the famous 
automobile family, has begun under- 
selling the name brands. Von Opel’s 
company, Volkskraftstoff (People’s 
Fuel), is selling a low octane gas 
in stations stripped of service extras. 


Egypt's steel mill at Helwan, just 
outside Cairo, has gotten under way 
while the controversial High Aswan 
Dam is still undecided (BW—Nov. 
10’'55,p142). Some outsiders have 
lifted an eyebrow at the economic 
feasibility of the $46-million project, 
to be built by Demag of West 
Germa 


ny. 
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C. J. MeFarlin, President, Air Reduction Chemical Company, a division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated. 


McFarlin of Airco 


Integration, location and 


lots of viny! acetate 


“Our new vinyl acetate plant at Calvert City is 
another development in Air Reduction’s chemical 
expansion. The Lummus Company is engineering 
and constructing this plant for us and will bring 
it on stream early in 1956.” 


In the midst of an abundance of available power, 
natural gas, water transportation and a host of re- 
lated chemical products, Lummus is engineering and 
constructing an integrated 30,000,000 lb. per year 
viny! acetate plant for Air Reduction Chemical 


Company, a division of Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
Adjacent to Air Reduction’s National Carbide Divi- 
sion, it receives pipeline acetylene and converts it into 
vinyl acetate which goes principally into polyvinyl 
acetate emulsions, used in adhesives, latex paints and 
textile finishes — and polyviny! alcohol, used for ad- 
hesives and textile finishes. 

At Calvert City, in addition to this new Air Reduc- 
tion plant, Lummus is also building a $6,000,000 high 
pressure acetylene derivatives plant for General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation which is a “first” in its 
field. What better examples could be given to show 
that Lummus is ready, willing and able to design, 
engineer and construct your next chemical plant. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Engineering & Sales Offices: 
New York, Houston, Montreal, London, Paris, The 
Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices : Chicago, Caracas. Heat 
Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabricated Piping 
Plant: East Chicago, Indiana. 











Do your 1956 





plans call for 





more cash? 





XPERIENCE has proved that Commencia, Creprr 
is usually abie to provide considerably more cash than is 
available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 
CommenciaL Caeprr provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. it is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management, It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest CommeacitaL Creprr Corporation office below. Just 
say, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Baltimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Chicago 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los Angeles 14—722 5S, Spring St. 
New York 17—100 KE, 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMERCIAL Crepvit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $180,000,000 
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Economic Tutor 


World Bank school for 
economic development will 
teach hand-picked students 
task of nation-building. 


Economic development is a magic 
phrase across three-quarters of the 
world. It conjures up a picture of 
mighty dams and steel mills; of autos 
where there were only burros; of heated 
homes instead of sod huts. Little 
wonder, then, that promises of econo 
mic help have become a potent weapon 
of the Communists—and that the West 
is soul searching about the adequacy of 
its own assistance to underdeveloped 
lands 

First of the West's considerations is 
how much aid it can give. But just as 
important is how the aid should be 
used. Time and again, lack of adminis 
trative skill and economic understand 
ing hamper a poor nation’s progress as 
much as lack of capital 
¢ Graduate School—No one realizes 
that more than the World Bank, and 
Glasgow University’s Prof. Alexander 
K. Cairncross (picture), a distinguished 
British economist and adviser to his 
own and other governments. Next 
month, Cairncross and the bank begin 
the unique job of running the world’s 
first “graduate school” of economic 
development 

Called the Economic Development 
Institute, the school will be operated 
by the World Bank in Washington 
The Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 
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What’s new 


PETROLEUM? 











There's a lot that’s new to you in petro- 
leum if you haven't kept pace with recent 
developments. For improvements come so 
rapidly in this progressive industry that 
it’s difficult to keep abreast of them. 

Improved motor oils, cleaner burning 
fuels, more effective rust preventives— 
these are a few of the developments that 
may find profitable application in your 
plant or business enterprise. 

One man who keeps abreast of devel- 
opments in petroleum science is the Gulf 
Sales Engineer. This trained specialist can 
help you find opportunities for important 
savings in operating and maintenance 
costs through the use of the most suitable 
fuels, lubricants, solvents, waxes, and 
process oils. 

Why not get in touch with a Gulf Sales 
Engineer today? Consult the telephone 
directory for the number of your nearest 
Gulf office. Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf 
Refining Company, 1822 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Whether you move materials from cor te truck, from mine to tipple, or from 
point A to point B — a Barber-Greene Conveyor can do it faster and cheaper. 





Cutting the cost of materials 


after you 


Today the purchase price of materials 
is nearly the same regardless of 
source. So you can't do much to cut 
costs before your materials reach 
your plant or yard. After that, you 
can do something about it... and 
how much you save depends on how 
efficiently you move your materials 
through your plans. 

For big savings in manpower, time 
and money, more and more indus- 
tries rely on Barber-Greene belt con- 
veyors. No other method delivers 


buy them 


such high hourly capacities with so 
litle power, attention and mainte- 
nance. And Barber-Greene Convey- 
ors start saving money before they 
go to work. Built of standardized 
components, they are delivered faster, 
go up more economically, and are 
more easily altered to grow with 
your plant. 

High-capacity, low-cost Barber- 
Greene Conveyors reduce production 
costs ... offset rising labor costs. For 
information without obligation, write: 


Barber-Greene 


CONVEYOR : PYela | : cweEer 
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”“ 


. » » one day, Cairncross 
and the bank hope business- 
men can join in, too...” 

ECONOMIC TUTOR starts on p. 154 


are helping pay the school’s costs. 
The first students wili be 16 hand- 
picked senior economic officials from 
as many nations. As head of the insti- 
tute, Prof. Cairncross will have the 
job of guiding them through the corm 
plex, a and often vague—sub 
ject of orderly economic growth in a 
six-month course 

Cairncross sees his mission this way 

‘Economic development is at least as 
much. a matter of heart and will as of 
brain and theory. We'd like to give 
the participants some general-purpose 
economic tools, a rough order of prior 
ities and values, historical and global 
perspective—and, if possible, some pa 
tience as ballast. They can’t learn that 
by the book. Besides, there’s no recog 
nized economic dogma in this develop 
ment field.” 
* Select Groups—Al! emphasis will be 
on quality. The idea is to train an elite 
nucleus (no more than 30 will attend 
each course) of government officials in 
the hope that they can eventually steer 
their commer toward policies most 
favorable to growth. One day, Cairn 
cross and the bank hope businessmen 
can jom in, too. 

The first batch of participants hold 
important positions in government or 
central banks in Belgium (through the 
Ministry of Colonies), Cevlon, Colom 
bia, Ecuador, Egypt, Haiti, India, In 
donesia, Thailand, Japan, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Uganda, and Yugoslavia. They'll live 
together (all save one lady economist 
from Manila) in a Washington dor 
mitory. Their governments have given 
them leave of absence with pay—plus 
$1,500 toward expenses. The World 
Bank foots the rest of the bills. 

The curriculum works out generally 
like this 

e The first seminars will take up 
basic concepts of development—what 
overnments can and cannot control, re- 
EStionships between the growth of pop 
ulation, capital, productivity. 

¢ Later meetings will study mone 
tary, investment, fiscal, and trade poli 
cies and their relation to development. 

¢ Final seminars will get down to 
some of the specific problems that 
lanners run into—in agriculture, pub 
fic utilities, health, housing, education. 
Here, too, there'll be studies of the 
role of private business in a poor coun 
try’s development 

The students will divide into small 
groups and investigate specific projects 
—like the feasibility of Egypt's High 
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ENGINEERING. Permutit engineers work with your staff 
or your consulting ergineers to design all or any part of 
your water conditioning system. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


EQUIPMENT. Permutit supplies complete 
Critical parts such as valves, chemical feeders and controls 





ipment. 


are designed and made by Permutit. 


How Permutit Solves a Water Problem 


U. S. industry is faced with using lower 
grade water. Results: possible boiler 
scale, turbine deposits, corrosion of 
pumps and piping . . . also stains, blis- 
ters and other problems in plating, rins- 
ing, dyeing and chemical processing. 
¢ For expert answers, more and more 
management men and their consultants 
are buying the complete service offered 
by leading water-conditioning firms. 
Here’s how Permutit (rhymes with 
“compute it”), a pioneer and largest in 
the field, tackles a water problem: 


WATER ANALYSIS. Permutit’s mod- 
ern water-aralysis laboratory tests over 
1200 samples a month! 


© Water analysis, study of the prob- 
lem and past experience provide data 
on possible methods of treatment. The 
process offering the best balance of 
initial and operating cost vs desired 
quality of treated water is selected. 

© Complete proposal by Permutit en- 
gineers covers type, size and capacity 
of equipment, price, any special engi- 
neering services and performance 
guarantees, 

@ Manufacturing — After the proposal 
is accepted, Permutit designs the entire 





ION EXCHANGE RESINS. Permutit 
makes its own ion exchange resins, 
natural and synthetic zeolites. 


project, schedules assembly and ship- 
ping. Critical parts, ion exchange resins, 
control panels are all made in Permutit 
plants. (No other U, S. firm makes all 
these components. ) 

® Test runs — Where required, Per- 
mutit checks the installation, super- 
vises start-up and initial operation, 
trains permanent operating personnel. 
© For further information look up the 
Permutit office in your city or write to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. BW-12, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








AUTOMATIC CONTROLS to ensure 


assem- 
ermutit. 


oe ee results are desi 
d, wired and tested by 
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MORE CRANE FOR YOUR MONEY 
coo IM PERFORMANCE...IN PRICE 





For average industrial service, today’s most outstanding crane 
investment is the Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’. Here 
are a few reasons: 


i, 


Maximum strength is engineered in and minimum 
dead weight is engineered out through advanced de- 
sign and distribution of metals. 


. Heavy-duty, three-girder bridge construction elim- 


inates whipping and skewing. 


. Bridge and trolley wheel axles rotate on ball bear- 


ings; ball and roller bearings are used throughout 
for smooth efficiency. 


. Permanently aligned motor and drive shaft. 
. All gearing operates in oil in sealed housings. 
. Spotting accuracy is simplified by fast-acting brakes 


and variable-speed magnetic control, operated by 
push buttons on floor controlled cranes, and by master 
switches on cage controlled cranes. 


. Safety devices provide complete protection for man, 


load and crane, 


. Operational and maintenance conveniences assure all- 


around economy. 


. Standardization and mass production methods permit 


prices far lower than those for other cranes designed 
for similar service. 


The efficient performance and permanent economy of Series 
“D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes can help you reduce 
your load-handling costs substantially. Capacities from 1 to 
20 tons. Available in three basic types and three trolley styles. 
Ordering is easy. Just write for Catalog 221, then select the 
size and type best suited to your requirements. 
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Lifter’ Hoists and other 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, Muskegon, Michigan 
Bullders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
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Dam scheme (BW—Nov.19'55,p142), 
or the effect of Brazil's foreign imvest- 
ment policies on its development. 

* Human Touch—In all these areas, 
Cairncross stresses the “human” angle 
to development, rather than impersonal 
economics. He believes the imstitute 
must stress the human costs and limi- 
tations in any development program. 

Any major development program is 
going to cost something in terms of 
»uman labor or privation, in exhaustion 
of foreign credit or domestic wealth. 
It’s vital to estimate just what a country 
can stand in the way of inflation and 
trade deficits. You must calculate in 
advance what administrative machinery 
will be needed, and, most important, 
what people and ski!ls you can draw 
upon. 

Social and cultural patterns can be 
decisive. Yet they are often overlooked: 

¢ Primitive peoples of Central 
American jungles may slow completion 
of the Pan American Highway—yet 
how do you sell them on the idea? 

¢ India’s food shortage might be 
eased if sacred cows could be converted 
into beefsteak. But you might kill your 
program by insisting on it. Slave-trade, 
even vestiges of cannibalism, are still 
important enough social institutions in 
parts of Africa that they might have 
to be considered in drafting certain 
projects. 

¢ Introduction of a new crop in 
some places might ruin the peasants— 
unless the local money-lenders who 
finance them have been sold on the 
innovation. 

In many areas, one careless move 
that cuts across the grain of deeply 
rooted habits can set a development 
plan back by years. 
¢ Teacher—The development institute 
is a logical step for the World Bank, 
which more and more thinks of itself 
as an economic tutor to many undcr- 
developed lands (BW—Jun.15’55,p152). 
Certainly it is becoming more than a 
money-lender. While many govern- 
ments become impatient and angry at 
the bank’s painstaking research and 
questions before granting a _ loan, 
plenty of them will admit the advice 
they get is as valuable as the money. 

The institute is an experiment. 
Cairncross and the Bank have no illu- 
sions that it will work fast or show 
earthshaking results soon. 

“But how else do you do it?” asks 
Cairncross. “We are dealing with the 
human factor of development. That 
means dealing with people. There are 
a lot of peopie ia the world, and you 
have to start somewhere. The le 
at the institute are an elite Ags 
may be expected to make economic 
decisions affecting millions.” 

“Perhaps we have the time,” Cairm- 
cross adds. “After all, the Russians 
have to deal with people, too.” mo. 
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Fourth in the “Atoms for Peace” international poster series displayed by General Dynamics 
at Geneva. Americans, in the great tradition of free enterprise and democratic government, 
should grant to underdeveloped nations of the world the boon of industrial atomic power. 
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Glenn M. Green, Jr. not only looks like 
traditional Texans are supposed to look 
(he’s 6'4" without his Stetson), he is one of 
those Texans whose families go back to the 
days of the Revolution—Texas Revolution, 
that is. 

Glenn grew up hunting Indian relics and 
listening to tales of Indian fighting in the 
days when their Gonzales home was a fron- 
tier outpost. Like most teen-agers of the 
depression days, he had to earn his spend- 
ing money peddling papers, ice cream and 
groceries. Still later, to finance a college 
education, he was rod man on a survey 
crew, drove a bread truck and worked for 
the local electric company. 

After two years, Glenn’s college studies 
were interrupted by his enlistment in the 
Army. Five years later, he returned from 
Europe with a bronze star and wound up 
his active military career with a major’s 
leaf. Back on the college campus, he put in a 
year and a half studying during the day 
and working at the copy desk of the Austin 
American at night. Then his love of report- 
ing won out over his desire for a degree. 








ABD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ 





He got his first taste of oil reporting with 
INS. But, before long he was in Washing- 
ton covering Congress . . . first for INS, and 
then for six Texas newspapers. In 1951 he 
joined National Petroleum News, and when 
it became a McGraw-Hill publication, he 
went with our Washington Bureau until 
1954, when he was sent to Texas to cover 
exploration, drilling and production news 
in the Southwest. 

In his present job as a Senior Editor of 
McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week, he 
likes to interview oil men on the job— 
whether it’s the scientist in his lab or the 
toolpusher by his rig. His mud boots and 
camera are standard equipment as he treks 
through the oil country. 

Glenn Green is typical of McGraw-Hill 
editors. They live with the problems of the 
men—within the fields they serve—who 
look to them for accurate reporting of news 
that is vital to their industry and helpful in 
their jobs. That is why every McGraw-Hill 
publication provides and maintains an 
alert, interested audience for theadvertiser’s 
sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Launching of the Seawolf 
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Navy's second atomic submarine— official U.S. Navy Photo. 


New kind of power — with tried and tested control 


No longer is atomic power a fantasy 

everybody knows that. Witness 
Navy's two new submarines —both 
itomic-powered, The Nautilus already 
is with the fleet-—the Seawolf shown 
here is under construction. 

And on land, new atomic central 
power stations are under construction 
ov be ing designed, 

Splitting the atom was a big hurdle 
in nuclear power dey elopment. But 
equally challenging was the problem 
of flow control of the radioactive 
materials 

Phat Crane should have a big part 
in this flow control dey elopment was 
mly natural, And natural, too, that 


Crane equipment should be on the 


Nautilus and the Seawolf, as in the 
many atomic power projects soon to 


come 


For Crane's 100-year manufactur- 
ing experience is mainly in flow con- 
trol in the metallurgy and engineer- 
ing of valves and fittings for all in- 
dustries’ piping needs. Quality first is 
traditional at Crane... production 


facilities have no equal. 


ried and tested for dependability 


... for durability...for value, 


Crane valves and fittings are the first> 


choice of thrifty buyers everywhere. 


Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 
5, IL. Branches and Wholesalers 


serving all areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


KITCHENS «© PLUMBING + HEATING 





CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 


Valve shown is typical 
of those supplied for 
Navy's atomic subma- 
rines. Crane makes 
valves and fittings for 
every piping need —in 
brass, iron, steel and 
corrosion-resistant al- 
loys. Leadership in 
completeness of line 
and quality makes 


(Crane... 


Industry's 
first choice 
for better piping 
materials 
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A general review of Western strategy soon will be under way. 


The Bulganin-Khrushchev tour of South Asia, combined with the failure 
of Geneva, is forcing Western leaders to reassess the nature of the struggle 
with the Communists. 


Prime Minister Eden’s visit to Washington in January will be the 
starter. The leaders of France and West Germany can be expected to visit 
Pres. Eisenhower, too. 


It’s the British who are stressing the need for a strategic review. 


London had hoped that—with both sides admitting at the summit 
meeting that we have a military stalemate over the H-bomb—we would have 
a period of diplomatic relaxation. Then, hot issues like Germany, Formosa, 
and Indo-China would be allowed to cool down. 


Now the British realize that the Russians took Geneva as a signal to 
launch new offensives in Europe, the Middle East, and South Asia. 


Neither Washington nor London has yet reached hard conclusions 
on the dimensions of the Soviet threat or on how to deal with it, 


Here are some of the issues Eisenhower and Eden must deal with: 


*Middle East. How to strengthen the Baghdad pact (the defensive 
alliance between Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Britain) and still end 
the Egyptian-Israeli conflict. 


*Economic aid. How to get more flexibility in the U.S. aid program 
and combine it with the British-sponsored Colombo Plan in South Asia. 


* European integration. How to help along the new integration move- 
ment, especially the proposed atomic energy pool (Euratom), and thus keep 
West Germany deeply involved in the economic affairs of Western Europe. 


Eisenhower and Eden may also discuss the threat that a real showdown 
may come in Indo-China by next summer. 


Khrushchev indicated in Burma that Moscow aims to get Indo-China 
unified—under Communism—in a hurry. And there are many signs that 
the Communists are getting set for an offensive in the southern half of 
the country—Vietnam. 


To strengthen Ho-Chi-Minh and his Communists, Moscow is sending 
him most of the 500,000 tons of rice it has just bought from Burma, Peking 
is reinforcing Ho’s military forces. By infiltration, the Coramunists have 
gained control over much of the Vietnam countryside. 


Thus the Communists can play it both ways in Indo-China. If a vote 
on unification is held next summer, as provided by the 1954 Indo-China 
truce agreement, the Reds figure they can win hands down. If the Diem 
government of Vietnam sticks with its “no election” policy, the Communists 
would have a pretext for civil war. 


Then, there is the possibility of a showdown in Berlin. 


Last week the Soviet commander there stated that he is turning over 
the jurisdiction of East Berlin to the Communist government of East Ger- 
many. If put into effect, this policy would amount to Soviet abrogation of 
the Four Power Occupation regime in Berlin—the one thing left from the 
Potsdam Agreement of 1945. 
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The East German government already has named East Berlin its capital. 
Next Moscow may turn over to this stooge government control of com- 
munications between West Germany and West Berlin. These lines of com- 
munication run through East German territory. The Red Army has con- 
trolled them so far in conformity with the Potsdam Agreement. 


If Moseow carries through its plan, the West would face this dilemma: 
to accept and thus recognise the East German government—or face a show- 
down with Moscow. 

Clues to Soviet policy in Berlin may come from the special session of 
the Supreme Soviet that has been called for Dec. 23. 


—_—e-— 


The Soviet offer to bulld the High Aswan Dam in Egypt is speeding 
Western efforts to arrange the financing—and keep the Russians out. 


A package deal now is shaping up. The World Bank would lend about 
$200-miliion ($100-million was all that was originally contemplated) and 
another $200-million would be contributed in grants by the U.S. and British 
governments. Add the sterling balances Cairo can draw on, and Egypt 
would have the bulk of the foreign exchange needed for this vast project. 


—_—e— 


London is ialking coal this week—U.S. coal. 


The European coal-steel pool authority and the British government are 
considering how best to distribute limited coal supplies—and who should 
buy how much from the U.S. The High Authority may declare an “official 
shortage,” which would give it the right to control coal exports and imports 
of the six pool nations. 


Oil is also on Europe's mind. Demand for black oils is explosive— 
while demand for gasoline almost stagnates. 


With coal short, many factories and homes are switching to fuel oil. 
But gas demand is way behind—even with auto sales rising in Europe. 
Refineries were built for a demand pattern heavy with gas—and so many 
are now unprofitable, if not actually losing money. 

Se look for a big new expansion of refining facilities—with emphasis 


all on fuel oil. ; 
— 


Brazil is jittery and confused. If confusion is prolonged, it could be 
dangerous. 

Businessmen are blue, They find credit extremely tight if they want 
to borrow. But their accounts receivable sweil as customers watch and wait. 
Companies have cut Christmas gift and advertising plans to bare bones. 
A banker says, “We aren't lending anybody anything until next March.” 


March, say the optimists, should see a return of stability. 


The political atmosphere is calmer. Supporters of Kubitschek, presidert- 
elect, are now sure he’ll take office as scheduled in January, with the army 
keeping every‘hing according to Hoyle. 

Kubitschek’s enemies seem resigned; some are pinning their hopes on 
the idea that the vice-president-elect, Jango Goulart, will be dropped “after 
his first mistake.” Jango, with the reputation of a dangerous demagogue, 
is the main worry of most conservative Brazilians. 
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Chemicals fr Alaska’s new gold 


On the Alaskan panhandle, grizzled 
sourdoughs once scanned their pans for 
the bright giint of gold. 

Now engineers of modern industry 
scout the land in helicopters to stake 
claims for industry. 

Already working is the new $52 mil- 
lion plant of the Ketchikan Pulp Co., 
formed by American Viscose and Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber. It will draw on 
78 billion board feet of commercial 
timber in the Tongass National Forest. 

Pulp of high quality requires large 


quantities of chlorine and caustic soda. 
So today, from Tacoma through the 
beautiful Inner Passage, goes a special 
barge, its hold heavy with liquid caustic 
soda, its deck crowded with tank cars 
of Hooker chlorine and other raw ma- 
terials—bound for Ketchikan. 

From plants in Niagara Falls, 
Tacoma, and Montague, Michigan, 
Hooker supplies much of the chlorine 
and related chemicals used by Ameri- 
can industry. 

The Tacoma plant, which supplies 


1905—Half a Century of Chemicals 





From the Salt of the Earth—1955 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FPORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * 





Ketchikan, opened 25 years ago, and 
has played a pioneer’s part in the North- 
west’s industrial development. Across 
the border in Vancouver, Hooker is 
preparing other facilities to serve this 
growing area. 

Hooker chemicals—from the salt of 
the earth—are helping to extend new 
industrial frontiers into the wilderness, 
helping in the creation of new products 
and new industries here at home. . . as 
they have through half a century of 
chemical pioneering. 


HOOKER 





CHEMICALS 





MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 















of 15-million unionists in one organization was symbol- 
AFL's George Meany 


STRENGTH 


Reuther picked up one big gavel 





Where the 


The merged labor federation will 
play an important role in the nation’s 
economic, social, and political affairs 
for years to come. In New York this 
week it took formal shape. A rap of the 
gavel made unity official. A week of 
meetings gave a preview of what might 
lie ahead of it 

Few organizations in history have 
had the potential importance to all seg 
ments of the nation that the new Ameri 
can Federation of Labor & Congress 
of Industrial Organizations has. In 
government, in business and industry, 
in churches, and in civic forums, ques 
tions of AFL-CIO impact and possible 
significance are receiving sober consider 
ation 

Only time will bring answers, but 
from convention sessions in New York's 
turreted 7lst Regiment Armory there 
were inklings of the future 

e Underneath the surface calm of 
the federation that came into being 
with 139 affiliated unions and 15-mil 
lion members, tensions and rivalries 
exist that inevitably mean troubles 
ahead for AFL-CIO. In the year of so 
before the next federation convention, 
new schisms may threaten the federa 
tion. But nowhere in the ranks of the 
leaders of the merged unions is there 
real worry about the ultimate success 
of AFL-CIO 

e The constitution of the federa 
tion guarantees the autonomy of affili 
ates. They cannot be forced—against 
their will—into mergers. But in time, 
mergers will come; AFL-CIO leaders 
intend to encourage them. And as 
unions amalgamate, say in the textile 
industrv, bargaining will become more 
concentrated. Already, in some indus 
trial circles, there are signs of future 
companywide or industrywide negotia 
tions. 

¢ Even before that, bargaining 
pressures may be increased substanti 
ally by new negotiating blocs. There's 
an example of this in the long, bitter 
Kohler Co. strike. Before the merger, 
the United Auto Workers (then CIO) 
had CIO aid plus some moral backing 
from AFL. But UAW efforts to get a 
boycott of Kohler products (plumbing 
fixtures) weren't supported by AFL 
craftsmen. Now there is a possibility 
that the craftsmen will aid thei 
“brothers” in AFL-CIO where the 
strikers can be helped the most—where 
Kohler products are installed 

* Socially, the new AFL-CIO will 
undoubtedly be less conservative than 
AFL was in the past, but not so intense 
as CIO about what Walter Reuther 
called “pragmatic idealism.” Reuther’s 
first speech before the new federation 
this week was noticeably restrained; it 
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‘New’ Labor Movement Is Headed 


contained few of his usual “class 
truggie’’ pronouncements. But George 
Meany’s address accepting the AFL- 
CIO presidency was, on the other hand, 
more socially pointed than his speeches 
before AFL im the past. A delegate 
from a former CIO union said Meany’s 
words made him “feel at home” in 
AFL-CIO. Without a doubt, both 
Reuther and Meany gained new stature 
with former AFL and CIO unionists, 
respectively 

¢ High on the agenda of AFL- 
CIO, socially, is a concentrated fight 
wainst race bias. Reuther and Meany 
tre this. The federation has clected 
two Negro vice-presidents, among 27 
\. Philip Randolph from AFL and 
Willard Townsend from CIO. Neither 
AFL. nor CIO had ever had Negroes in 
top leadership ranks before; there was 
pposition, internally, to such a move 
Now there is a determimation to act 
waimst discrimination and segregation 


both within the labor movement and, 
importantly, on the outside. In open 
ing convention Sessions no issuc 
broached drew so much sustained ap 
plause as Meany’s pledge that AFI 
CIO won't “complacently sit by as long 

ivil rights are denied to any portion 





of the population 
¢ There is equal determination to 
act against racketeering or corruption in rROUBLE AHEAD showed up in the opposition of irreconcilables like Michael Quill 


labor, wherever they may be found of the CIO Transport Workers (above) and Woodruff Randolph of the AFL Typographers. 
cording to Meany, without regard to \ minority in the new group still shares their feelings, 
“where a union came from, and with 


out regard to how large or how small a 
union i If implemented, this pledge 
could lead to problems within AFI 
CIO over some branches of the Team 
sters, and in labor-management rela 
tions where an entrenched, suspect loc al 
union leadership might be involved 

¢ Pol.tically, AFL-CIO is com 
mitted to more hard work and larger 
expenditures—but within the present 
two-party system. Meany told delegates 


blunth 1 don’t see anv labor senti 
ment for a Labor Party or for 
labor to take over one of the existing 
parties Earlier, Reuther similarly 
spoke for politic il] action within the 
Democratic and Republican Parties 


But when the chips were down, later 
in the week AFL-CIO was basically 
Democrat 


|. Top-Level Union 


Before AFL and ClO ratthed merger 
nto the AFL-CIO at separate conven 


tions last week, one outspoken critic in 
ich federation raised objections to the 
new federation onstitution. The dis 
enter re the I ypographer W ood 
ruff Randolph and the Transport Work 





ers’ Michael Quill Quill ; unIOn even 
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Crompton 
Factoring 
Gan Do 
As Much 
Kor You 


One of the largest single employers 
of labor in this country is the tex- 
tile field. Yet factoring is standard 
-and for more than 70 


years, Large and small firms use 


in textiles 


factoring —to their profit. We 
know, because both volume cate- 
gories have been Crompton Fac- 
tored for many years. Indeed, fac- 
toring has played a great part in 
the astonishing growth of textiles. 
In other words, factoring is very 


profitable to the weavers. 


Cr .ypton can do as much for you. 
We volatilize your working assets 
by turning your receivables into 
daily cash — without recourse, We 
pay for ourselves by cutting re- 
ceivable bookkeeping and clerical 
chores out of your overhead, We 
keep you continually fluid by elim- 


inating open .accounts on your 
books, 


She Human Factor 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18, New York 
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THE NEW LOOK of AFL-CIO shows the leadership of the two founding federations 
merged on a convention platform, apparently happy. They were feuding a year or so ago. 


remained, temporarily, out of the 
“House of Labor’ being reconstructed. 

Except for these objections and two 
for-the-record policy statements urging 
stronger bars against race discrimina 
tion within AFL-CIO, leaders of the 
74-year-old AFL and 20-year-old CIO 
were, publicly, unanimous on the 
merger. Some have reservations regard- 
ing the new constitution and structure. 
Many in both unions are concerned 
over the fact that while the federations 
have merged at the top, they are still 
far from united at state, county, and 
city levels. 
¢ Unsolved—Hence, there are problems 
still to be faced in 

* Reconciling differences of view 

point on many basic issues involving 
an mterpretation of the terms of the 
AFL-CIO charter—particularly where 
they apply to union jurisdictional 
claims and future organizing policies 
Vor instance, the craft vs. industrial 
union issue over which AFL split in 
1935 is assuming new importance 

Last week, the Metal Trades Dept 
and the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. warned that basic AFL 
principles of craft unionism must not 
be submerged in the new federation 
They urged that wherever possibk 
“employees should be organized mto a 
single trade movement, a union of his 
craft.” And they warned that the 
merger must not be construed to “give 
to any industrial union a blank check to 
take into its organization everyone who 
may work in a plant of an industry.” 

In effect, the craft unions want first 
crack at organizing. Unions from CIO 
will only agree on organizing into craft 
unions where “proper,” and CIO's 
John W. Livingston is AFL-CIO or 
ganizing director 

Consummating mergers of rival AFI 
and CIO organizations existing below 
the national headquarters level. For 
instance, 50 state branches of AFL and 
46 of ClO-—still separate-—-were repre 


sented at this week’s convention, along 
with 793 AFL city or county central 
bodies and 246 CIO industrial union 
councils. 

Under the merger agreement, these 
must be merged within two years. 
Until they are, they will represent ‘the 
respective local unions they represented 
te ee " Nobody doubts that this will 
lead to confusion, disagreements, and 
very likely to efforts to bulwark posi- 
tions in advance of negotiations for an 
eventual merger 
¢ Troubled Waters—According to lead- 
ers who worked untiringly for labor 
unity, the troubles that may arise can 
be solved by discussions in an atmos 
phere of “good sense and good faith.” 
Where they are not, there is littl 
doubt that pressures from above will 
be exerted to resolve the differences. 

That happened early this week in the 
one serious dispute of the founding 
convention of AFL-CIO. Dave Beck, 
president of the Teamsters, announced 
that he would apply for membership 
in a new Industrial Unions Dept. being 
installed—and into which all CIO 
unions are clustered under Reuther as 
department president and James B. 
Carey as secretary-treasurer. Carey, a 
fire-brand who has had frequent run- 
ins with the Teamsters, was quoted 
as saying that there is no place in 
the IUD for Beck's “truck drivers’ 
ution.” 

Beck polled his executive board by 
phone and got authority to withdraw the 
Teamsters from APL-CIO should IUD 
refuse the drivers’ union membership 
‘on the same basis as anv other union.” 
There was a flurry of concern in unity 
ranks, but it died quickly. Reuther ad- 
vised Beck his union would be ad- 
mitted to the IUD on a basis of per 
centage of workers actually organized 
in the Teamsters on an industrial basis. 
Meany ruled, meanwhile, that the 
Teamsters would be eligible for [UD 
but only on the percentage basis—which 
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YOU FURNISH THE PRINT, WE'LL FURNISH THE PART 


TERMINAL INSULA TOR 


OF SYNTHANE LAMINATED PLASTICS 


RES/ISTS MOISTURE, HEAT, ARCING, BREAKAGE 


Practically everything made requires a combination of 
several properties. And this terminal insulator is a shining 
example. It has to have high dielectric strength in a 
machinable insulator, good moisture resistance, excellent 
arc resistance, good heat resistance and mechanical 
strength. These and other requirements indicate Synthane 
laminated plastics for the job. 

Starting with the blueprint, Synthane Corporation pro- 
duces the needed base material with the right combina- 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, | River Road, Oks, Po 


Please send me more information about Synthane laminated 
plastics and fabrication service. 
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tion of properties, machines it with accuracy, and supplies 
the finished parts, with no waste, to the customer 

Each year Synthane turns out thousands of different 
finished parts. They are made from the more than 33 
different grades of Synthane laminated plastics which are 
also regularly supplied to industry in sheets, rods, tubes, 
and molded parts. Good service and quality are charac- 
teristic of Synthane fabrication. 

If you are looking for parts with many different 
properties — physical — mechanical — electrical — and 
chemical, in combination, Synthane may be your answer. 
Mail the coupon for information. 
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SYNTHAME CORPORATION + OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The problem of paper labels on cans 
becoming dirty and torn (and presenting 
8 poor Sales appearance on the retailer's 


shell) plagued a typical paint manutac 
turer, until he began using the Markem 
Method. Now he's imprinting variable 


data (color, batch number, etc.) on 1500 
lithographed cans per hour with a Markem 
JOAF machine. Changing imprint simply 
means sliding new type into the master 
plate (instead of ordering 2000 new 
labels). Whether it's a container, prod 
uct, part or tag you're marking —for 
decoration, designation or identification 

ask Markem. Thousands have, for the 
pest 40 years. Write Merkem Machine 
Co., Keene 33, New Hampshire, 

















AFL-CIO DELEGATES, mostly lower-level union leaders, take a grim view of merger; 
for miany officess of affiliated unions and state and local bodies, it spells trouble. 


ilso governs union membership in other 
AFL-CIO departments. 

Ihe result was peace—dut a dehnite 
coolness on a part of Beck and the 
Teamsters toward Carey and Reuther 
¢ Realignment—At wmidweck, _ the 
Teamsters applied for membership m 
IUD. for some 700,000 unionists. At 
the game time, the Machinists applied 
for half of its menibership (about 500, 
000 of a total 900,000) and the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers for 185,000 
unionists. Other AFL unions are ex: 
pected to follow them into IUD, but 
probably without enough numerical 
strength to undermine—at this time 
C1O’s dommation of a department that 
is potentially important but that must 
still stake out its place in the labor 
movement and make clear its function, 

Departmental alignments and re 
aligninents won't be limited to IUD 
The Metal*Trades Dept., intact from 
AIL, 1s pasticularly worried over the 
possibility—and it’s a real one—of the 
United Auto Workers and United 
Steelworkers applying for membership 
Since this would give the former CIO 
unions (total membership 750.000) 
control of the tradition-minded depart 
ment, officers’ terms were extended at 
a convention last week to a four-year 
term 


ll. Political Impact 


This week, by sheer weight of merger, 
the AFL-CIO gained a political recogni 
tion that will push union leaders deeper 
than ever into the 

With an immediate 
have 
th newly 


vena of politics 

impact that 
surprised even its officials 
merged federation took on 
political overtones in its first hours of 
These louder all 
through the week-long convention, al 
most reaching the point where the 
irchitects of the merger 
down fast political developments 
“A inted the itself the 


must 


existence grew 


to slow 
They 


mending 


tried 


event 


of the split in the labor movement, to 
keep the spotlight. Politics brought the 


convention down from ,the “high his 
toric plane.” 
But the trend has  started—even 


though its leaders aren't sure yet in 
what direction. While they were ready 
to accept the estimate of their growing 
influcnce, hardly ready to 
activate it 4 
* Dove of Peace—It was, perhaps, the 
Eisenhower Administration that sup 
plied the initial impetus. The Presi 
dent, conscious of attacks on labor's 
political activities by rightwing leaders 
of his party, pointedly praised the ef 
forts of union leaders, While making a 
personal appeal for freedom of political 
choice by 


they are 


union members. 
Eisenhower's remarks,’ coming direct 
by telephone from his Gettysburg farm, 
made a hit with the delegates. Even 
Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-presi 
dent, commented that—the 
was taking the union position 
1» Republican labor cri§ec, Sen 
Goldwater of Arizona 
Certainly it was the 
marks—along with critic&m from other 
Republicans, including -Sen. William 
Knowland of California—pn union slush 
funds and political activities that caused 
Eisenhower's special effost. And it was 
followed by further peace-making over 
tures from the rostrum by Labor Secy 
James P. Mitchell, who had high praise 


for the merger and for union political 


President 
igainst 


Barry 


‘Goldwater re 


I his was ar 


APL 


activity 
blunt 
actions at its 1954 
¢ Two Schools—But whik 
tion effort can’t be expected to 
the political philosophies of Democrat 
minded Reuther, it stresses the division 
in thinking among the 27-man policy 
mekine exe ouncil and its fellow 
union leaders 
Most of the 


was reserved 


educ ition 
versal of his criticism of 
onvention 
Administra- 


sway 


utive 


convention's sentiment 
for two of AFL-CIO’s 
friends: (1) Adlai 


closest political 
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Merchants 
Beware! 


Some of the sweetest old ladies have passed 
some of the sourest checks. You just can’t judge 
face values and logical stories. More than 

$500 million was lost doing that last year. 

You know, though, that a liberal check-cashing 
policy builds business for your store. And, now, 
a new low-priced microfilmer—the Recordak ID 
—greatly reduces the risk involved . . . does 
away with tedious record keeping, too. Another 
interesting example of how Recordak Microfilming 
is semplifying routines for over 100 different tybes 
of business . . . thousands of concerns. 


Gives you complete identification records instantly. Just sight the 4 complete records for less than 1¢. Cost is 
customer in the viewfinder and press a button. You get a picture of her 
and her check and identification instantly. Bad check artists will steer their checks need be photographed—you get 
wide of the ID. But customers don’t mind the picture taking when they 16.0f these records on 16mm film for less than I¢. 
hear it gives you added protection should checks be lost or stolen; and The new Recordak ID is surprisingly low- 
also cuts expenses by eliminating a manual description of each and priced at $775 or $25 per month to rent. Write 
every check, “Recordak” is a trademark today for full details . . . and a copy of the new 
Price quoted subject to change without notice free booklet “ Shortcuts That Save Millions.” 


even less when you know customers, Only 


MAIL COUPON TODAY:-------3--- 
RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) R-7 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send full story on Recordak ID Microfilmer . . . and free copy of 
“Shortcuts That Save Millions.” 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eostman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to business routines 


Name 





Store or G 





- 7 


Position. Street 





City State. 

















3 MOUNG *PUTURE 





You've Just Transferred Tom to a 
better job in another city and he’s 
elated, But not his wife! She hates 
to leave her friendse—and how can 
her lovely furniture be moved so far, 
with safety? 





9 HALLY ENDING! 


A “Wife Approved” Move by North 
American Van solves the problem. 
Expert packing, courteous service, 
on-time delivery, mean better work 
on the new job-—in the new home, 
Specify North American for a better 
move all ways. 


Call NAVL Agent for 

“Wife Approved" Moves 

Ask your North American agent for 
sample of new brochure, “So You're 
Moving!", to be given transferred em- 
ployees to boost mo- 

rale, relieve wifely ~ 
worry, Or write a 
NORTH AMERICAN } 
VAN LINES, Dept. 
BW125, Fort Wayne, Ind 


Find this NAVL Oval in 
yellow pages under “Movers” 









North American Van Lines, inc., Offices; Ft. Wa 1, ind 
North American Van Lines, Canada Lid., T » 


Household Goods @ Office Equipment © Exhibits 


THE LEADER IN LONG-DISTANCE MOVING 
Mere Agents in More Cities then Any Other Ver Line 
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THE TEAMSTERS are considered a major problem of the new AFL-CIO. Independent 
minded and lukewarm toward merger, they make up a tenth of united labor's strength. 


Stevenson, avowed Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate, who had separate 
AFL and ClO endorsement for the post 
in 1952; amd (2) New York's Gov. 
Averell Harriman, who since 1952 has 
won away some Stevenson backing. 

* Bargaining Strength—With rival 
parties and candidates wooing labor's 
support—or at least trying to pare labor 
opposition—AFL-CIO leaders are in a 
key bargaining position. So far, the 
strategy to take advantage of this is still 
in the private or informal corridor talk- 
ing stage. 

The first direct move, however, prob- 
ably will be a shift in the schedule for 
the next AFL-CIO convention, which 
by constitution rules falls every two 
years. By admitted oversight, the first 
is set for 1957—a political off-year. 
Now the feeling is that federation presi- 
dent George Meany may move the con- 
vention up to next year, probably Sep- 
tember 

This would put the convention on 
an clection-veat and open the 
way to use the rostrum for political 
possibly even for formal en 
dorsement of a Presidential candidate. 

This is what Eisenhower seemed to 

be hoping to prevent in his appeal that 
the views of political minorities in the 
AFL-CIO be recognized. But it was a 
far different tone than Goldwater's 
statement of a day earlier that the 
merged federation has “no right” to 
endorse a candidate. 
* Question—Whether the AFL-CIO 
should go on record for a particular 
candidate is still very much up in the 
air. But if it does happen, the action 
will come after the political conven 
tions of both parties next August 

E.ven among top level executive coun- 
cil members of the same political faith, 


there's a difference in viewpoint about 


basis, 


pre ssure 


endorsement. The distinction widens 
when it’s debated with the several Re 
publican leaders on the council. 

In essence, the thinking breaks down 
this way: 

e Those favoring endorsement 
currently the majority of the decision 
making council—believe the AFL-CIO 
should take a stand for the Democratic 
candidate as the standard bearer for 
the only party for organized labor. They 
see in this a proper leadership role as 
guide and impetus to union workers in 
the field 

¢ Others see 1952 
as a mistake—mostly because they 
failed. They believe that local and 
state political arms still aren't strong 
enough to follow through on such a 
step, and that labor’s position is weak 
ened by backing a loser. Eventually, 
they favor endorsements, but not in 
1956 

¢ The several council Republicans 
and their no-endorsement backers 
would keep AFL-CIO from expressing 
a preference for the White House can 
didate, but approve endorsements of 
Congressional candidates. The idea is 
that a nonpartisan position would be 
labor's most influential role. 
¢ Fence Mending—This nonpartisan 
approach that Eisenhower and Gold 
water urged—though perhaps not for 
the same reasons as the union leaders 
may be influenced by the Administra- 
tion’s future actions. Eisenhower helped 
to dispel the remarks of his party's 
rightwing faction, without directly con 
tradicting its statements. 

But it’s obviously embarrassing to the 
Administration when Goldwater, chair 
man of the Senate GOP Campaign 
Committee, attacks labor for planning 
to use violence and coercion to in 
fluence the elections, and when Senate 


endorsements 
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Corrugated cream pack weighs only a pound. 


Permits use of smaller size truck. 


New CORRUGATED cream pack protects flavor — 
saves 25% weight, 50% space 


This year the dairy industry ended a 
50-year wait for a new-type cream 
package that promises to dulinies the 
5-gallon can. Like many another new 
package today, it takes advantage of the 
— properties of corrugated board. 
Lightweight and sturdy, the low-cost 
corrugated t. holds 40 Ib. of cream 
in polyethylene bags. Air, dust and 
foreign odors are sealed out, contami- 
nation from dirty cans eliminated. 
Insulating air spaces guard against heat 
and freezing cold. Experience shows 
that cream packed in corrugated is 
smoother and sweeter, and makes a 
superior grade of butter. 
Far lighter than the traditional metal 
can, each corrugated box used reduces 


weight 13 Ib. for every 40 lb. of cream. 
And 80 Ib. fits in a space only oe md 


ae than 40 would take packed in a 
can. For additional economy, the cor- 
rugated cream pack does away with the 
need for heavy investment in cans, 
mechanical sterilizing equipment, and 
washing chemicals. It saves wear and 
tear on floors, trucks and personnel. 
It speeds handling, because there's no 
empty can to weigh, 

Of all packaging materials available, 


only corrugated does this job so well 
at so low a cost. Think of this when 
you have something to package. Think 
first of corrugated, Have a talk with 
your nearby boxmaker. He's listed in 
your classified telephone directory 
under “ Boxes—Corrugated.”” 
Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED eae 


LANGSTON | 
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QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


21 Models 
From 

l to 90 
dm. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-73 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Electric Motor Repair Company 
Praises KLIXON Protectors for 
Added Safety in Fire Prevention 


ILTON, N. ¥.: T, M. Crisler and F.C. Pay of 
Crisler Pay Electric Service insist on Klixon 
Protector motors for safety and insurance. 
They say 


Our feld experience has caused us to insist 
on selling Klixoo Prosected Motors for the 
added safety in fire prevention, and insurance 
against motor burnouts 


WEW FREE BOOKLET 
“The Story of the Spencer Disc’ 
A truly interesting, inform. 
ative bookler which gives 
the history of the Spencer 
Disc. te tells how the disc 
was discovered, how it op- 
erates. how it was Orst used 
how: it is now used in 
various Klixon Products. 
Wrice for your Free copy, 


today. 
amas & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
2612 Forest Street 
Alttebero Mass 





KLixo 
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WALTER REUTHER can be expected to 
continue outspoken leadership in AFL-CIO; 
he heads its Industrial Unions Dept. 


GOP Leader Knowland talks of AFL- 
CIO attempts to capture the Demo 
cratic Party 

While both senators hold high-rank- 
ing party positions, the Republican 
National Committee advises that they 
speak only as individuals. But the 
President and Labor Secy. Mitchell felt 
their words warranted counter action. 
¢ Endorsement Issue—Offstage conven- 
tion talk—stirred by contact with lead- 
ers of both parties—centered on the 
tactical approach to endorsement. But 
the answer almost surely will come 
when it is known who the opposing 
candidates are 

In the interim, AFL-CIO plans to 
use its potential influence to sway the 
candidates to its political programs 

For instance, while both AFL and 
CiO supported Stevenson three years 
ago, several of the highest-ranking AFL 
CIO council members have a personal 
preference for Harriman. Harriman’s 
policies, they believe, would be more in 
tune with labor's ‘legislative programs. 
This opinion, strategically placed, could 
undermine Stevenson in 
he and labor are at odds 

This bidding for labor support is 
likely to have an effect on the Republi- 
can side, too. Fisenhower’'s friendly re- 
marks didn’t hurt the position of those 
who would be for no endorsement at all 
if his Administration should take a 
position for, say, a federal ban on state 
right-to-work laws 
¢ Odds—AFL-CIO’s stand can be pre- 
dicted in the event that either of two 
other possible Republican candidates 


areas where 





head the GOP ticket. Should Supreme 
Court Justice Earl Warren make the 
race, it probably would nullify an en- 
dorsement for his rival Democrat—with 
many top AF'L leaders privately backing 
the man they supported during his 
campaign for governor of California. 
On the other hand, the GOP selec 
tion of Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon would 
assure a strong movement for a labor 
endorsement of the Democratic candi 
date—whoever he might be. Nixon's 
name was booed when Harriman spoke. 
¢ Spadework—While the endorsement 
decision is considered, AFL-CIO poli- 
ticians will be concentrating on the 
voting union members. There's a 
distinct feeling that CIO and AFL poli- 


tical arms, acting independently, still 
haven't achieved a good working or 


ganization in the field 

Joined together as the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), emphasis 
will be on building up local and state 
units to make a direct approach to the 


union voter, by hammering on the 
political issues, and registration at the 
polls. But the estimate of one top off 


cial is that getting workers politically 
attuned to the AFL-CIO headquarters 
is a 20-year proposition with more than 
half the way to go 

The delegates started the spadework 
with approval of a series of resolutions 
putting the AFL-CIO legislative pro- 
gram on the record—sweeping changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, a tax reduction 
for lower-income groups, and other 
major legislation that will be put before 
Congress at its next session. 





GEORGE MEANY, as president, is AFL- 
CIO's link between new leaders and the 
old from AFL such as Matthew Woll (left). 
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A Company is known 
by the Washrooms it keeps 


Wren a visitor sees a company wash- 
room that is clean and modern—he feels 
instinctively that “this must be a good 
place to work.” 

Employees feel it even more strongly. For to 
them day after day, such washrooms indicate 
a thoughtful and appreciative management. 

But there is more to an efficient washroom 
than modern facilities. The kind of supplies 
you provide there are important too. For in- 
stance, people dislike rough, flimsy, or inferior 
paper towels, and justifiably so. 


It’s good business to use 


Scott is the brand most people buy for their 
own homes. And a Scot Tissue Towel is a towel 
they like on the job. It’s soft, absorbent— 
quick to dry completely —and economical too, 


Let your local Scott representative or dis- 
tributor give you the details. Scott also has a 
“Planned Poster Program’’ which heips to 
promote wasbroom cleanliness and cut towel 
consumption. This is yours without obligation 
—simply by writing the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service,® Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. B-12, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE* TOWELS 





In Labor 


Jobless Can’t Make Ends Meet 
On UC Pay, Duquesne Study Finds 


How close can an unemployed worker come to living 
on his unemployment benefit check? Obviously, not 
very close in times of high prices and prosperity. Now 
a study just released by Duquesne University throws a 
little more light on just how far UC pay goes toward 
meeting the of idle workers. Financed by the 
U.S. "Dept. of Labor, it reports on how much hel» 
Pennsylvania benefits were to 400 unemployed workers 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

The Duquesne researchers found that if single un- 
employed workers tightened their belts, they were able 
to meet less than 60% of their living costs out of UC 
benefits. Idled workers with families could meet less 
than 45% of their costs. Although the study doesn't 
touch on the question of where these workers got the 
rest of the money they needed to live on, the extra funds 
probably came from accumulated savings and/or some 
form of credit—from tradesmen, relatives, or friends. 

Pennsylvania recently raised its maximum weekly UC 
benefit to $35 for 30 weeks, but the Duquesne study was 
made when the top was $30 a week. 

The Labor Dept. emphasizes that the study is an 
experiment, that it shouldn't be used as a template for 
UC programs in general. However, Pennsylvania jobless 
pay falls very close to the national average of almost $31 
weekly, 

+ . . 


New York Welfare Funds Seek 
$17-Million Insurance Rebate 


In New York this week, a committee of welfare fund 
trustees—representatives of unions and employers—is 
drafting legislative proposals that may result in a $17 
million windfall for their funds. The committee wants 
the New York State Legislature to pass a bill forcing a 
rebete of this amount by insurance companies to insured 
welfare funds. The situation came about this way: 

Under the New York Disability Benefits Law, un 
employed workers who become disabled while receiving 
UC are paid special disability benefits. A fund of $12 
million, controlled by the Workmen's Compensation 
Board, was set up to pay these benefits. The law also 
provides that if the fund falls below $11-million, an 
assessment will be levied to bring the level back up to 
$12-million. 

It turned out that in most cases insurance companies 
were subject to the special levy. That's because most 
multi-employer welfare funds agreed to take over obliga- 
tions that would ordinarily be the employer's under the 
disability law, and many of these are insured by insur- 
ance companies. So, to meet possible assessments, in- 
surance carriers add charges to their premium rates. 
From these charges, the carriers have accumulated a 
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reserve of about $25,250,000, because only modest assess- 
ments have been made against them. 

One proposal suggested by Martin E. Segal & Co., 
consultants to the welfare funds on the committee, 
would relieve the insurance companies of $8-million of 
their contingency reserve. This amount would be added 
to the existing disability fund, raising it to $20-million, 
big enough to cover almost any foreseeable drain. The 
remainder of the carriers’ reserves, slightly over $17- 
million, would revert to policyholders—the welfare funds. 


Price of Peace Comes High 
In Southern, Midwestern Shoe Plants 


Some 26,000 Southern and Midwestern shoeworkers 
returned to work this week after a 24-day walkout. Their 
strike had been calied by the Boot and Shoe Workers 
(AFL) and the United Shoe Workers of America (CIO) 
against International Shoe Co. and Brown Shoe Co. 

The new contract that brought settlement of the 
strike will affect shoeworkers in at least five states. 

Included in the pact are provisions calling for an 
immediate pay hike of 5%, retroactive to Oct. 3, and 
an additional 3%, effective Apr. 12, 1956. Also, the 
agreement provides for a union shop in states permitting 
it. Since Arkansas, one of the states where affected 
shoeworkers are employed, has a right-to-work law, this 
provision won't apply to that state. 

Still to be submitted by the two companies is a 
pension plan, reported to equal another 3% increase in 
pay cost. The companies agreed to offer proposals for 
pensions some time before Apr. |, 1957. 

The two-year contract also introduces the practice 
of a two-week shutdown in June each year. 

No estimate of the cost of all this to the companies 
could be obtained. But earlier a spokesman for one of 
the companies estimated that a union demand for an 
immediate 8% increase and another 4% rise later would 
cost the company around $16-million. 


Labor Briefs 
The U.S. Supreme Court this week agreed to decide 


whether state “right to work” laws banning compulsory 
union membership supersede the federal Railway Labor 
Act—which specifically permits the union shop for 
railroad employees. 


A mutual aid pact signed by the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters with the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (a 
leftwing independent) drew new labor criticism of the 
Teamsters and its president, Dave Beck, this week. 
The Teamsters have a similar pact with the outcast 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. Beck defends both 
agreements as steps toward a stronger organizing and 
bargaining position for his union. 


Minimum wage orders issued by Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell on a nationwide basis were upheld last week 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals. The decision was a set- 
back for textile employers—but their fight will go on. 
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THE CECOMATIC PROCESS 
is based on 


THE IMPACTER 


FORGING IN MID-AIR 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


about another 
rise in money rates... 
du Pont and other rumors... 
aftermath of Central capture. 





New raises are in sight in the Fed's 
discount rate and in ihe prime rate of 
New York banks, perhaps before the 
yearend, according to many Streeters 
But lots of bankers neither desire this 
nor expect it to happen. The bankers 
wrgue that the rises would intensify the 
competition for short-term loans from 
normally long-term investors who have 
moved in beeause long-term rates (page 
50) have not risen to maintain their 
differeritial above short-term. 
They also say that demands for loans 
it some banks have become less general, 
though the ¢all for business loans con 
tinues strong. 


usual 


The du Pott stock split rumor, after 
iborting repeatedly, has now appeared 
in a new version. This time the word 
is to be patient, a ¢-for-l (some say 
5-for-l) split will be proposed in first 
quarter 1956 


Other new rumors around the board- 
rooms: A 2-for-] split will soon be pro 
posed by Northern Pacific. . . . Clinton 
loods is being sold to (take your pick) 
Standard Brands or Glidden Co, at $50 
a share, around $7 above its going 
A strong stockholder group 
will challenge: management at Wilson 
& Co . Two marriages are in the 
works: General Dynamics-Farrel Co., 
and Selby Shoe-Gereral Shoe 


price 


After the New York Central battle. 
Court reports indicate that Alleghany 
Corp., which captured the railroad, had 
o book profit of $19-million on its 
Central stock, at the recent $49.50 high 
And on paper, Chmn, Robert R. Young, 
who controls Alleghany, had a proft 
of $3.1-million on his personal Cen 
tral holdings; Pres. Allan P. Kirby 
could show a personal gain of $7.9 
million 


Auto sales figures are under the micro 
some smart Streeters. The 
watchers are unhappy over the grow 
ing number of cars in dealers’ hands 
One analyst says that possible changes 
in the general business picture will be 
tipped off by car sales. But one faction 
in the Street says that the importance 
of 1956 auto sales is being overempha- 
sized, that even a 15% drop would not 
be “a serious danger to the boom.” 


scope of 
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As the market has bounced up and 
down recently ... 


Stondord & Poor's Corp. 90-Stock Daily Price index 
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Sept. Oct. 


23 3 10 7 24 





. « « Odd-lot traders and investors 
have been consistently on the buy- 
ing side both when prices . . . 


Nov. 


7 14 21 28 








N. Y, Stock Exchange Doily Odd-Lot Transactions in Thousands of Shores 
800 


‘ 





... Have 


been fading... 


..- And have 
been rising. 





Purchases 


Sales 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Is the “Little Guy” Right? 


A big talking point cf last Septem- 
ber’s market break was the apparent 
confidence in the stock market shown 
by the so-called “little investor.” Some 
Streeters were cheered by the seemin 
trust shown by these grass roots stock 
buyers. But just as many others quoted 
the adage, “the little guy is always 
wrong.” 

Since late September—and indeed, al- 
most all year—odd-lotters consistently 


have been buying more shares than 
they've been selling. Despite the mar- 
ket’s gyrations through October and 
November, purchases continued to out- 
weigh sales. But many Wall Streeters 
refuse to sec in this any sign of a market 
slump, based on the supposed naivete 
and wrong-guessing of the little guy. 
“That generalization about odd-lotters 
just isn't so,” says one brokerage house 
analyst. “For one thing, the odd-lotter 
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On skyscraper 


or showroom 


Armco Stainless 


looks handsome 


stays handsome 


On the outside of this modern office 
huilding—or on the front of your 
store or place of business, stainless 
steel gives unequalled beauty, long 


life and ease of cleaning. 


That’s why you see Armco Stain- 
less Steel on towering skyscrapers 
and so many other places like store 
fronts, decorative panels inside and 
out, door and window trim and 


hardware. 


Stainless steel’s hard, bright sur- 
face stays new-looking. There's no 
plating to wear off —it’s stainless all 
the way through. 


Besides making stainless steels in 
a wide variety of sheets, bars and 
wire, Armco is a leading producer 
of other special steels. For more 
than a half-century, manufacturers 
have used these steels for their con- 
sistent high quality and extra sales 


features in finished products. 


ARMCO was one of the producers of stainless 
steel for the “skin” of the dramatic new 45- 
story Socony-Mobil Building in New York. 
Stainless was chosen for its beauty, light weight 
and ease of cleaning. And it's tough, durable. 


STAINLESS STEEL panels are fitted 
into place easily and quickly on 
the new Socony-Mobil Building. 
It took nearly 11 acres of endur- 
ing stainless steel to sheathe this 
giant, the largest metal-clad 
structure anywhere in the world. 


WEATHER-RESISTANT stainless 
steel gives this showroom en- 
trance a rich effect. An occa- 
sional cleaning is all that’s 
needed to keep it attractive 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DOIVISION 


ARMCO ORAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS. INC 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





Vv Cold drawing of seam- 

less or welded stainless steel 

and special alloy whing in small 

sizes (.050 to 625" O.D.) is pri- 

marily a custom job. It takes patience 

and unending personalized attention 

by specialists in every department. 

By being perfectionists, TMI pro- 

tects its quality reputation—and 
helps you protect yours, too! 


When BETTER Tubing is 


vital to the improvement 
of YOUR product... yi. noua 


pay you well to specify TMI, At every 
level: management, engineering, re- 
search, purchasing—and on the 
assembly line~you can depend on 
TMI quality for performance and 
money saving precision. 


¥ All types of stainless 

steel—seamless and 

welded. Hastelloy alloys 

B*, C*, F*, X*, Multimet 

(N-155) alloy*, and Haynes alloy No. 

25*. One piece (no weld) round and 

special shape bulb capillary units. Mul- 

tiple diameter 1.D. and O.D. mbing to 

specifications. Custom shapes. We 

welcome the opportunity to work with 

your engineers on tubing research and 
experimental projects. 





“Registered trademarks of Moynes Sretlite Co. 
Division of Unien Carbide end Corben Corporation. 
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is better informed than ever before- 
and he likes to buy when the market is 
low and sell when prices are high just 
like any one else.” 

¢ The Ratio—Actuelly, market analysts 
don’t pay much attention to the abso- 
lute levels of odd-lot purchases or sales. 
What they watch is the ratio of sales 
to purchases. Over the past couple of 
weeks, for instance, the ratio has been 
what many analysts consider “normal” 
in light of total volume and the levels 
and trend of stock prices. In this period, 
purchases ran ahead of sales by about 
10% on the average. Prior to the Sep- 
tember break, purchases generally ran 
farther ahead of sales than this. Some 
observers are surprised, in fact, that 
sales haven't forged ahead of purchases, 
at least on single days so far this month, 
as December usually sees some tax sell- 
ing and portfolio adjusting. 

Although the pattern of odd-lot buy- 
ing and selling is not the key to predict- 
ing the course of the market, the spread 
between sales and purchases does have 
some meaning. If the ratio of purchases 
to sales should widen suddenly, say, 
with purchases running 25% ahead of 
sales at a time when volume generally 
was going up along with the averages, 
it might cause some concern at current 
market levels. It would indicate that 
the little investor was being swept along 
at a faster-than-normal pace, and any 
subsequent disillusionment with market 
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prospects would have graver effects than 
if the buying hadn't proceeded at such 
a pace. 

¢ Tax Selling—As the year draws to a 
close, it becomes increasingly obv 10us 
that many investors, big and little, are 
adjusting tax gains and losses as well 
as portfolios. So far, the effects of tax 
sellmg haven't been felt much in the 
averages, but individual issues, such as 
those listed below, have suffered, and 
in some cases the losses have been 
sharp. While the weight of institu- 
tional buving has bolstered many blue 
chip issues that figure heavily in stock 
averages, other highly regarded issues, 
such as Kimberly-Clark and National 
Cash Register, have slumped over 20% 
from their 1955 high. 

So far this ‘fet the averages have 
been acting pretty much as many Wall 
Streeters predicted. Not many doubted 
there might be a push through the 
September highs, and predictions of 
“500 on the Dow-lones by yearend” 
have again become commonplace. Con- 
ceding a yearend rally, some Streeters 
eve J are worrying about what lies 
beyond Dec. 31. Moody's Stock Sur- 
vey, one of the first to go out on a 
limb with a forecast for 1956, says 
flatly: “Since the present stock price 
level is far from cheap, we conclude 
that, while the market is likely to move 
higher first, it will probably be lower 
by the 1956 vearend.” 


Laggards Continue Plentiful: A Sampling 


Standard & Poor's Daily Industrial Index 4934 


ACP Brill 

Aluminum Co. of America 
American Smelting & Refiring 
Atlantic Refining 

Celanese Corp 


Congoleum- Nairn, Inc 
Deere & Co 

Diamond Match 
Distillers Corp 

Pood Pair 


W. R. Grace & Co 
Household Finance 
Industrial Rayon 
International Harvester 
lewel Tea 


Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kimberty-Ciark 
Monsanto Chemica! 
National Cash Register 
National Gypsum 


Chas.) Pizer & Co 
Radic Corp 
Reynolds Metals 
St. Joseph Lead 
Seott Paper 


Sunshine Biscuit 


Syivania Electric 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Vick Chemical 

Hiram VW alker 
Westinghouse Electri 
PF. W. Woolwort! 
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Pioneers of business followed the trail of the iron horse into new and 
rich territory. This “prospecting” for desirable manufacturing locations 
continues today, with industrial-site advertisers making profitable use 
of Business Week to blaze the trail to their communities. 

PROFITABLE because Business Week gets results—is read by a highly 
concentrated audience of management men. These are the executives 
who make or influence important decisions for their firms, including the 
selection of new plant locations. Also, advertising dollars invested in 
Business Week produce more, because Business Week reaches these 
decision-making executives with a minimum of waste circulation. 

These are two big reasons why Business Week regularly carries more 
advertising directed to business and industry than any other general 
business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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These Advertisers of industrial Sites 
Use Business Week to Reach 
Management Prospects 


American Gas & Electric Co 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroas Co 
Calgary, Canada, City of 
Cleveland Electric 
illumi eating Co 
Chesapevke & Ohio 
Railway Co 
Consumers Power Co 
Colorado, State of 
Delaware, Lackawan 1a & 
Western Railroad Co 
Erie Railroad Co 
Florida, State of 
Georgia, State of 
General Public Utilities Corp 
indiena, State of 
lowe, Stote of 
Long Beach, California 
Chamber of Commerce 
Manitoba, Conada, 
Province of 
Miami, Florida, City of 
Mississipp:, Stote of 
Missouri, State of 
Nashville, Chattanooge & 
St. Lewis Railway 
New York, Chicago & 
St. Lewis Railroad Co 


Source: Publishers laform 
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New York, State of 
Niagera Mohawk 

Power Corp 
Norfolk & Western 

Railway Co 
North Caroline, State of 
Ookland, California, 

Metropolitan Area 

Committee 
Ohie Edison Co 
Oklahoma, State of 
Pennsylvania, State of 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Puerto Rico, 

Common wealth of 
Rhode islaad, State of 
Son Antonio, Texas 

Municipal Information 

Bureau 
South Carolina, Stare of 
Tennessee, State of 
Tennessee Gos 

Transmission Co 
Union Pacific Railroad Co 
United Gas Corp 
Virginia Electric & Power Co, 
West Penn Electric Co., inc 
West Virginia, State of 


sation Bureau Analyste 
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Stop # — playing 
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X blindman’s buff 


when looking for 
a new industrial location! 


A 
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GPU Site-dervice 


has information on selected sites for 


nearly half of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


Site-Service has done your “looking.” One call or letter 
brings pictures, plans and specifications on selected sites 
and buildings in the GPU area. Nothing's left to your 
imagination. Detailed reports are furnished on labor, 
water, transportation, utilities and other services. A trained 
staff of experts is available to do your leg work; to help 
you make contacts. Call or write for fast facts on the right 
site in GPU Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It’s an area 
made up of small, uncongested communities within 
overnight shipping distance to one-third of the 
nation’s population. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 


Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 


Easton i= © Dover 
PENNSYLVANIA @ Morristown 
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eo AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
Dept. 8W-4 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ° ‘Telephone Wittehall 3-5600 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEE A little foresighted planning of your personal finances before Dec. 31 
DEC. 10, 1955 might cut your taxes for 1955—and possibly for 1956. 


The essentials are simple: You usually report income only in the year 
you receive it, and you deduct expenses only after paid. Thus by putting 
off actual receipt of some of your 1955 income till next year, you might 
take advantage of expected lower tax rates. And by prepaying now some 
deductible 1956 expenses, you might cut this year’s taxes. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 

But note that generally you can’t simply shift income at will—you 
have to show a legitimate reason for it. In other words, you can’t postpone 
receipt of income you have the right to get in 1955; there must be some 
qualifying factor, such as your employer’s right to hold up payment of your 
salary. Some other ways of deferring income: 


* Bonuses and Christmas gifts might be paid to you in 1956—they might 
be additional compensation not understood to be due this year. 


* Try to have your company postpone dividend payments until 1956. 


* Don’t bill for services you have performed in 1955 until after the first 
of the year. 
¢ If you have arranged for a property sale, try to postpone title passage 
until early January. 
Remember this: When you know definitely that your income will 
increase next year, you can, of course, reverse these procedures, make more 
income fall in this year, and thus avoid a higher 1956 tax bracket. 


SERVICE 


Controlling your deductions is a lot easler—all you do is pay before 
Dec. 31 of this year those deductions you would normally pay next year. 
Interest on such things as notes, mortgages, and insurance policies that you 
know are due next year can be handled this way. So can 1956 contributions 
to charity, state motor vehicle licenses, real-estate taxes, and 1955 state 
income taxes. 


It may even pay to borrow the money to make such prepayments. 
Repay the loan next year, then take the interest on it as a deduction on 
your 1956 return. 


The standard deduction figures in here, too, in that it can often be 
used to increase the over-all amount of your deductions over a two-year 
period. For example: 


Say a man with a taxable income of $12,000 has deductible expenses 
of about $900. In most cases he would use the $1,000 standard deduction. 
But say this year he prepays about $400 worth of his 1956 expenses. 


Result: He deducts $1,300 ($900 plus $400) on his 1955 return. Next 
year he can again take his $1,000 standard deduction, even though his 
actual expenses for 1956 would be $500 instead of $900. So over the two 
years, he is able to deduct a total of $2,300 instead of just $2,000. 

Finally, don’t overlook the fact that if you and your wife hold stock 
eliher separately or jointly, you are each entitled to a $50 dividend exclu- 


sion. However, if you own all the stock in your own name, then you're 
entitled to only one $50 exclusion. 


PAGE 183 Here’s how you get the additional $50 dividend exclusion: Simply 
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BUSINESS WEEK transfer enough stock to your wife—either jointly or in her own name— 
DEC. 10, 1955 “hat it gives her earnings of $50 or more. 


A word of warning: Don’t assume that shifting income and deductions 
from one year to another will automatically save you taxes—it might do 
just the reverse. For example: If you expect next year’s income to be as 
large as this year’s be careful about shifting income from 1955 to 1956. 
That may bunch so much income in next year that you will land in a 
higher tax bracket. 


So which direction you shift income and expenses—or whether you 
leave them both as they are—depends entirely on your own particular 
situation. 


French leather gloves might solve a problem as to a useful Christmas 
gift for your wife. French gloves are considered a luxury by most women 
—primarily because of quality and workmanship. They are washable, with 
proper care will last for years. 


Best way to find out the size (without asking) is to check the number 
marked inside your wife’s present gloves. Length, measured in terms of 
“buttons,” has nothing to do with size; it’s more a matter of style. 


Thus a four-button glove simply means that the giove measures four 
in. from the base of the thumb to the glove’s top. Most popular for daytime 
wear are the four-, six-, and eight-button lengths; 12- and 16-button models 
are for more dressy, formal occasions. 


Leathers most commonly used in French gloves are kid and lambskin. 
Whichever you choose, look for softness and pliability of the material. 


For those who are uncertain as to style and color, fashion authorities 
suggest these “basic” gloves: (1) four-button black doeskin; (2) six-button 
white doeskin; (3) eight-button beige kid or doeskin; (4) for formal wear, 
a 16-button black suede or white kid. 


Best gloves are sewn with small, even stitches. Leather strips between 
the fingers preferably should be diamond-shaped for best style and fit. 


Cold weather knocks the starting power of auto batteries way down. 
Tests indicate that a new insulated jacket protects against cold enough to 
keep a battery’s power closer to normal even in sub-zero weather. Called 
the Life-Jacket, it is made of plastic and Fiberglas by Parker Products of 
Minneapolis, comes in six sizes, sells for around $5. 


—oe— 


Note on history: Columbia Records has issued an album of excerpts 
from Winston Churchill’s most important and famous speeches, with com- 
mentary by Edward R. Murrow. 


—e— 


Manners and modes: New condiment for meats is a Manhattan cocktail 
jelly made from a formula of French vermouth and whiskey. Suspended in 
it is a maraschino cherry. ... Part of your Christmas holly may be plaster 
of Paris this year. Cold weather has frozen almost all holly berries; so 
artificial berries with wires attached will come in “do-it-yourself” boxes of 
real holly leaves. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Deo. 10, 19646, lssue—Businses Week, 380 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 














A plant in Louisiana uses U. §. Usco.rre® plastic pipe 
to carry vinegar from processing to storage vats, and 
from storage vats to pasteurizer and then to bottler. Pre- 
viously, metal pipe had been used, and averaged 2 years’ 
service life. But Usco.tre has been in use steadily for 
over 5 years and shows not the slightest sign of corrosion 
or wear...gives every sign of lasting indefinitely. It 
imparts no odor, taste, discoloration or contamination. 
Usco.ite gives full flow at all times—never clogs up. 

Uscouite pipe is tough—has extremely high impact 
strength. Usco.ite pipe, fittings, flanges, valves (Hills- 





soured 


J. S. Uscolite pipe 


McCanna) come in the broadest and largest line of stock 
sizes on the market. 

Look to USCoLire pipe whenever corrosion is a prob- 
lem. Usco tre is doing great work in chemical process- 
ing plants, paper mills, food processing plants—to name 
but a few industries. Extremely tough but light in weight, 
it can be easily threaded and installed with conventional 
tools. For replacements or a completely new pipe instal- 
lation, get in touch with any of the 27 “U.S.” District 
Sales Offices or write address below. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


Heese + Belting « Expansion Joints + Rubber-io-metal Products + Oil Field Specialties + Piastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels + Packings + Tapes 
Moided and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products «+ Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber + Adhesives + Roll Coverings + Mats and Matting 

















In Regions 


Private Power Gets Hearty O.K. 
From Voters Near Seattle 


SEATTLE—Private power has scored a resounding 
victory at the polls in Stevens County. The main 
effects are local. But the win is obviously going to 
stiffen the backs of private utilities in the Northwest's 
continuing private-public power struggle (BW—Nov.12 
'55,p150). 

fen a a county of 19,500 le just north of 
Spokane, is the home base of Washington Water Power 
Co. Up till now, it has drawn its electricity from the 
company and from the Stevens County Public Utility 
District. 

About a year ago, the PUD, using its vested powers, 
moved to condemn the a properties in the 
county. Washington Water Power countered with an 
offer to buy out the PUD. Finally, a winner-take-all 
deal was worked out: If the voters—60% of them—de- 
cided they wanted private power, the PUD would sell 
out for $2.9-million. If the vote was for public power, 
then the company would sell its county facilities to the 
PUD for $3.1-million. 

Ihis was the sole issue on the special-clection ballot. 
‘The result: a 5-to-2 vote favoring sale of the public-power 
facilities to the private company. Last week, Washiag- 
ton Water Power handed over its check and. teok 
possession of the PUD system 


Plans for Longed-for Hotel Snagged— 
it's Too Near Legal School Sahara 


DENVER—Webb & Knapp, Inc., has run into tem- 
perance trouble on its massive Courthouse Square 
project. 

One of the buildings the company has planned in its 
$50-million complex (BW_-Feb. $55, »52) is a new hotel. 
The site for it is within 500 ft. of the University of 
Denver's downtown campus. This, in itself, would 
cause no trouble, except for one fact: State law prohibits 
the sale of liquor by the drink within 500 ft. of any 
school. 

Denver, which hasn't had a new hotel for a genera- 
tion, wants one badly—particularly one like Webb & 
Knapp’s, which would be scaled to handle big conven- 
tions. But law is law, and Gov. Ed C. Johnson is a 
personal—and political—dry. The legislature, pethaps, 
would change things, but Johnson holds the whiphand 
over the session called for January. Other than the 
state budget, the lawmakers can consider only what 
he puts before them. 

Johnson has quoted Webb & Knapp officials as 
telling him that without a liquor license there will be 
no hotel. But his only concession, so far, has been to 
announce that he would let the legislature consider 
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the question—provided a majority of the members of 
both houses petitions for it. This week, with its work 
cut out for it, Webb & Knapp was busy collecting 
signatures. 


Industrial Area, Terminal Sprout 
On Once-ldle Mississippi Island 


MEMPHIS—Land that once sat idle in the middle 
of the Mississippi River officially became an industrial 
area this week when the city dedicated its huge new 
waterfront terminal. 

Built at a cost of $1.5-million, it’s the first public 
terminal Memphis has ever had. It stands on a 33-acre 
waterfront site on Presidents Island, which is now 
linked to the Memphis shore by a dam at its north end. 
Around the terminal are 520 acres that have been raised 
some 20 ft. in elevation and subdivided for industrial 
use. By this week, 19 companies had bought or leased 
to settle down on 150 acres of it. 

The island project, which will eventually include de- 
velopment of another 440 acres on the island and 6,800 
acres on the mainland, was authorized by Congress in 
1946 and has been a federal job. The terminal itself, 
with its dockage and ties to three railroads, is owned by 
the Memphis & Shelby County Port Commission. 


Free Rides on Toll Bridge Give 
Small Town Edge Over Big One 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—The last few weeks have 
made merchants surer than ever that a good little town 
(Plattsmouth, population 6,500) can win trade from 
a big ‘town (Omaha, population 253,000). 

ack in 1948 Plattsmouth’s merchants decided to try 
to make ingenuity triumph over geography. Up till 
then, the town had had a trade area of only about 150 
sq. mi. Omaha, 17 mi. to the north, and a Missouri 
River barricaded by a toil bridge, kept it from spzead- 
ing out any farther. 

But seven years ago—to beef up a sales day—merchants 
hit on the idea of paying the bridge company to make 
the span toll-free to lowa customers. The scheme 
worked so well that it was repeated, and, later, put on 
a weekly basis. On Saturday, any car bearing a license 
from nearby Iowa counties can use the bridge without 
paying. Plattsmouth’s storekeepers pick up the tab. 

The effect has been to add 300 sq. mi. to the town’s 
trade territory. Last spring, when Iowa increased its sales 
tax (Nebraska has none), business shot up more than 
ever. By the end of November, 11,000 cars had come 
into Plattsmouth from one lowa county alone. 

This, however, isn’t all of it. A few weeks ago, mer- 
chants decided to stay open evenings—to wangle cus- 
tomers from Omaha. Last week, they got their first 
indication of how effective the late hours were: 20% 
of the cars parked at the curb, a test count showed, were 
from Douglas County (Omaha). Meanwhile, mer- 
chants were reporting hikes in sales from 5% to 18% 
for the vear as a whole. 
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At an Eastern food processing plant, slices of No, 1 
potatoes up to 14-inch are pumped ot 80 RPM, smaller 
diced No. 2 potatoes at 150 RPM. Mixers feed the salad 
into hoppers leading into the pump. A B-10 Moyno food 
pump moves the large slices gently through the pump 
and a 4-inch glass pipe into standard filling chin 

thot fill pint, quart, and gallon jors. When the Moyno 
isn't pumping potato scaled, it pumps other foods such 
as cooked cranberries, whole-kernel corn, pickle relish. 











This Moyno Pumps Potato Salad With 
Slices Up To 14-inch... Without Crushing! 


The Moyno can pump potato salad 
and a lot of other materiais without 
making mush out of them—because 
of the unique progressing cavity 
principle. 

Moynos have no valves and pis- 
tons, no vanes or other devices that 
cause churning and turbulence. The 
Moyno has a simple screw-like rotor 
turning within a double-threaded 
stator. This design creates cavities 
which progress smoothly toward the 
discharge end of the pump, carrying 
the material being handled. The 
material is not squeezed or churned, 


Pumps Practically Anything 
That's why the Moyno successfully 
handles such hard-to-pump materials 
as non-pourable pastes, frits, plaster, 
highly volatile liquids, and materials 
containing large particles, such as 
potato salad, fruit, cherries, chow 
mein—even oysters! In fact, the 
Moyno handles practically anything 
that will pass through a pipe. 

Many Other Advantages 
Moynos pump many hard-to-pump 
materials with a minimum of abra- 
sion and wear, Many plants have 
adopted Moynos simply because they 
last so long. 

Moynos provide positive-<displace- 
ment. Moynos can pull up to 29 


inches vacuum while discharging un- 
der pressure. Big Moynos deliver up 
to 500 gpm; can provide pressures 
up to 600 psi in the smaller frame 
sizes. They even get up to 1000 psi 
momentarily. 

The Moyno is reversible—it pumps 
equally efficiently in either direction. 

With the Moyno, accurately me- 
tered flows are obtainable by reg- 
ulating operating speed. 

Moynos are trouble-free. They are 
self priming ; won't cavitate or vapor- 
lock, There’s just one moving part 
no valves to stick, no pistons to gum 
up. Built for tough service. Easy to 
maintain. Moyno pumps are easy to 
take apart for cleaning. 


Write For 
Bulletin 


You may save a good 
deal of money or 
solve a tough prob- 
lem by finding out 
about this simple, 
versatile pump. 
Write for Bulle- 
tin 30 BW 




















Rotor is ihe @ stretched-out corkscrew. it turns within a stator 
that has @ dowble internal thread. Thus rotor and stator form 
closely fitted cavities. As the rotor turns, these cavities progress 
evenly toward the discharge end of the pump without closing up 
That's why the Moyno easily handles materials without crushing, 
churning, or aerating, and why it can handle so many different 
things solids in suspension, pastes, abrasives, highly volatile 
liquids, tars, soaps, caustics even cement and plaster 


FOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Moynos are available in small 
sizes and special designs for use 
in automatic washers, drink dis- 
pensers, sprayers, oil burners, 
machine tools, gasoline pumps, 
and a wide variety of other equip- 
ment. If you are designing ma- 
chinery, we'll work with you, in 
confidence, to integrate pump 
design with your problem 
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SINCE 1937 OVER 


INSTALLED IN 
INTERNATIONAL-HARVESTER 





Experiences, like International 
Harvester’s, with Janitrol de- 
pendability speak with more 
authority than just advertising 
claims. 


Part of Janitrol’s superior 
performance is a matter of 
record: Leas than \{ of 1% of 
over a million heat exchangers 
installed since 1940 have failed 
from any cause! 

If you desire quiet operation, 
fast heat response and built-in 
safety controls .. . your best 
heating buy is Janitrol. 

INTERESTED IN NEW 
IDEAS? Write for our selec- 
tion of 18 case histories. Ask 
for No. JS-226, ‘Quick Facts’. 
It's Free! 


Janitrol 





Swfece Combunon Corporation, Columbus 16, Otte 
tn Conede: Alvear Simpcon tid, Torente 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING. 
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CANADA 


Caiiel Chain Grows in U. S. 


@ Canadian chain of George Weston, Ltd., adds 
740 links of the National Tea Co. chain. 


@ According to rumors that refuse to die when de- 
nied, a deal with Safeway Stores comes next. 


@ With National in the fold, Weston expects sales 


this year to exceed $1-billion. 


George Weston, Ltd., Canada’s larg- 
est bakery and supermarket chain, is 
expanding its beachhead in the U.S., 
and stock markets in both countries are 
stirred up about it. In financial and 
marketing circles, the question is: How 
far will Weston go in its expansion in 
the States? 

Already, the Weston empire is mov- 
ing into the $1-billion a year class in 
sales volume, through its acquisition of 
“a substantial interest” in National Tea 
Co. of Chicago, fifth largest U.S. chain. 
National's $575-million in annual sales 
is an addition to the $750-million of 
stores already under Weston control in 
Canada and the U.S. 

This gain puts the combined volume 
of the group into third place in North 
America, exceeded only by A&P and 
Safeway Stories, Inc. And the story, 
denied by all —— sources, is 
going around that Weston’s next move 
will he to acquire control of Safeway. 
* Safeway Deal?—New York and Cana- 
dian stock exchanges obviously sense 
some kind of deal between the two big 
supermarket chains. But the story is 
circulated with many variations—includ- 
ing the directly opposite version in 
which Safeway is supposed to be buy- 
ing Weston’s Canadian and/or U.S. 
food chains. 

With such rumors flying around, 
shares of both companies—Weston and 
Safeway—are being traded briskly at 
ptices close to their highs of $37.75 
and $54.50 respectively. Denials from 
Safeway headquarters in Oakland, 
Calif., and from major Safeway share- 
holders haven't yet laid the rumors 
to rest. 

National Tea stock, too, hit an all- 
time high a couple of weeks ago when 
the Weston deal was announced. 

* National Tea Deal—W illard Garfield 
Weston, chairman of George Weston, 
Ltd., and his associates bought Nation- 
al’s controlling interest from John F. 
Cuneo and Robert V. Rasmussen. 
Cuneo, a Chicago printer and chairman 
of National's executive committee, re- 
tains some of his Sept. 1 holding of 


225,673 shares and remains on the 
board of directors. Rasmussen, who 
owned 186,500 shares, has retired from 
the board. 

How many shares the two sold has 
not been announced. Cuneo comments 
on published gr wis that 340,000 to 
350,000 shares changed hands: “A very 
good guess.” National has about 2.1- 
million shares outstanding. 

* How They Fit—Weston’s interest in 
National fits neatly with its other 
grocery businesses: Loblaw Groceterias 
Co., Ltd., Canada’s largest supermarket 
chain (sales of $229-million last year); 
Western Grocers, Ltd.. a Western 
Canada wholesale house with 1,000 
retail stores under an affiliate, and Lo- 
blaw, Inc., with 148 stores in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio and 
$190-million in annual sales. National’s 
740 stores are largely in the central 
U.S., without ene overlap with Lo- 
blaw, Inc. 

George Weston, Ltd., founded by 
W. Garfield Weston’s father, is both 
an operating and a holding company. 
It is rated as Canada’s largest baker 
and, through Weston Biscuit Co., Inc., 
of Passaic, N. J., the fourth largest in 
the U.S. It also owns William Neil- 
son, Ltd., maker of chocolate candy, 
and Perrin Investments, Ltd., a holding 


company. 

The interests of Weston in the 
various related companies until recently 
ranged from 100% down to 47% of 
voting shares (in the case of Loblaw 
Groceterias Co., which in turn owns al! 
of the U.S. Loblaw). The National Tea 
interest is estimated at around 17%. 
¢ Popular Stock—Shares of George 
Weston, Ltd., have been popular for 
growth possibilities rather than their 
yield of less than 1%. Its 1954 high 
was $64.25; on rumors about acquisi- 
tions and stock splits, shares went to 
$140 last September. On Oct. 4 the 
company did split its stock, two shares 
of voting stock and two non-voting 


shares for each share held. It also 
issued another 850,000 non-voting 
shares. no 
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WORLD'S DEEPEST OIL WELL! 


Record depth of over four miles 
attained in Richardson & Bass 
Louisiana Well using J&L Drill Pipe 
and J&L Wire Rope exclusively 


Wednesday, November 9, 1955, marked another 
milestone in the spectacular history of the oil industry. 
On that day, Richardson & Bass and their associates 
in this enterprise, John W. Mecom and Freeport 
Sulphur Company, broke the world’s record for deep 
drilling in their well in Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana, 
35 miles southeast of New Orleans. 

This well, now more than four miles deep, has pene- 
trated the earth to depths never before explored. 
Pressures are being encountered to which drill pipe 
never before has been subjected. 

In discussing this new world’s record well, J, E. (Ed) 
Hill, General Manager of Richardson & Bass Drilling 
and Producing Interests, said: “This well has been 
drilled from the surface to its total depth without a 
single pipe failure, a tribute both to the skill of the 
drilling crews, and to the quality of the pipe used.” 

Every foot of the drill pipe in the well is J&L Drill 
Pipe. To a depth of 13,655 feet, J&L Blue Ribbon Drill 
Pipe was used. From that point to the bottom, the 
string was replaced with J&L Blue Ribbon Vanadium 
Drill Pipe. Every foot of the wire rope which supports 
the entire four mile string of drill pipe is J&L Permaset 
Wire Rope. Hundreds of tons of J&L Casing have been 
set in the well, with additional hundreds of tons stand- 
ing by for use when the well is completed. 

To provide the high strengths needed in oil country 
tubular products for today’s deep well drilling, J&L 
developed and has in operation extensive new finishing 
facilities—facilities which are already being expanded 
to keep pace with the oil industry's growing needs. 


interesting facts about world’s deepest well 


(As of Nevember 26, 1955) 


Total depth 22,209 ft., nearly 44% miles, equal to 
height of 15 Empire State Buildings . previous 
record depth 21,482 ft. . _ drilling began February 26, 
1955 .. . total drilling time 205 days .. . total testing 
time 71 days .. . total elapsed time 276 days . . . bottom 
hole pressure 22,650 Ibs. per sq. inch . . . bottom hole 
temperature 350° F. . . . time required to pull entire 
string of drill pipe to surface, replace bit and reset 
pipe is about 11 hours .. . stretch in drill pipe at 
extreme depth is about 20 feet . . . total cost of well 
estimated at between $144 and $2 million. 




















Richordson & Bass Drilling Rig No. 25 at well known 
Richardson & Boss (Lovisiona Account)— John W. 
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of aedwd provid Gon) thendiin tar operetta. STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 











New Types of Patapar release 
easily from pressure sensitive 
and tacky surfaces 


IGHEST STANDARDS of 

“releasing” action have 
been achieved by new types 
of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. Among 
other characteristics, these special Patapars 
have dense, fibre free surfaces, and high 
resistance to penetration or migration of 
oil and softeners. They perform excellently 
as a backing for pressure sensitive sur- 
faces, separator sheets for natural and syn- 
thetic rubber, and as a wrapping material 
for tacky substances. 








Many of the new releasing Patapars come 
in a light blue color. This gives an excellent 
packground for the printing of your trade 
mark or advertising. We do the printing, 
handling all details. 


Raeecctlent separator for rubber 
tape. Releases readily. Rolle satay 
rolled up. 


If you will describe your product or prob- 
lem, we will gladly send technical data 
together with samples for testing. Why not 
write today? 





Why not write today? 


In the manufacture of corre- 

ated polyester gloan sheeta, 
Pebanar ia the ideal backing 
material, 





HI-WET-STRENGTIN » GREASE -RESISTING 
MEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1685 





19 (Canada 





CANADA BRIEFS 





Radio and television in Canada will be 
studied by a three-man royal commis- 
sion. One of the aims of the inquiry 
is to decide whether Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp., government-owned net- 
work, should retain control over a pri- 
vate station or turn it over to another 
body. CBC's operations also will get the 
once-over. 

. 
General Motors of Canada, with plants 
concentrated around Toronto, plans to 
decentralize assembly operations by 
19460, says Pres. W. A. Wecker. Ac- 
cording to unconfirmed rumors, GM is 
thinking of setting up in Winnipeg. 

. 


iska Copper Mines, Quebec, one 
of the juicier plums controlled by Ven- 
tures, Ltd., reportedly is about to re 
ceive fresh capital from the U.S. to 
increase production. This would be in 
line with the aims of Ventures’ new 
president, Robert B. Anderson, who 
wants to develop the company’s proper- 
ties and raise their profits (BW—Oct.8 
"55,p68). 

. 
Another Ventures’ subsidiary, North- 
west Power Industries, Ltd., has given 
top priority to a 450,000-hp. power 
dam on the Nass River in British Co- | 
lumbia, near the tip of the Alaska Pan- 
handle. The company is putting off a 
much bigger scheme—the 4.3-million 
hp. Taku Iniet project on the British 
Columbia-Yukon border. This plan in- 
volves international waters and there is 
a — it will get gummed up in 
red tape. 
. 


Government-owned synthetic rubber 
monopoly, Polymer Corp., had to im- 

rt butadiene from the U.S. this year 

ause it couldn't get enough from 
nearby refineries in Sarnia, Ont. Now 
Polymer is thinking of building its own 
butadiene plant, using butane. Men- 
tioned as a possible site is Alberta, 
where butzre would be available from 
Trans-Canada Gas Pipeline. 

. 
Business barometer: The industrial pro- 
duction index for the first nine months 
stood 8% ahead of a year ago. Mining 
was up 14.8%; manufacture of durable 
goods gained 14.8%; and non-durables 
picked up 5.6%. 
. 

Aluminum Co. of Canada’s production 
in Quebec will be reduced by 5% 
(35,000 tons) next year because ab- 
normally low water run-offs have cut 
into power supply. But the addition of 
facilities at Kitimat, British Columbia, 
and at Quebec will carry total Alcan 
output to a new high. 
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At less cost than 
a dozen miles of new high-line, 


any electric utility company can place a 
1,000 KW. Electro-Mobile Power unit 
right at the point of need. 


It postpones investment in additional 
generating station capacity. 


Transmission line loss is eliminated. 
Complete self-operation can be provided. 


The unit may be moved to any other 
site quickly and cheaply. 


Write for simple formula explaining invest- 
ment advantages of Electro-Mobile Power: 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION a] 


GENERAL MOTORS . LA GRANGE, ILLINOTS 





Rail cor, truck trailer 
ond portable units — 
350 te 1,000 KW, 








Sold and serviced directly through a facturor's organizati 
offices locoted im: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lovis and San Francisco 
In Coneda: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 














Everything under the SUN 
is better under a SUN coating 


From pine paneling to pavement . . . from factory windows to 
fashion models . . . to the newspaper you read . . . to the clothes you wear 
to the floors you walk on . . . practi¢ally everything you sec, 

touch or use looks better or serves you better when it Or its 
surface has been waterproofed, protected, painted, printed or 
polished with one of the many products of Sun Chemical Corporation. 


Le 
; 
































(Advertisement) 


What's new 
under the Sun? 


Sea | 


These new developments in Sun products 
may give you some valuable ideas. 


Mix or match! Sun’s Horn Division re- 
cently developed COLORAGE alkyd 
paints to match shades chosen for Gen- 
eral Electric’s new color kitchen appli- 
ances. G.E. and Horn are coordinating 
their marketing campaigns. 


Stealing thunder from metal New 
SUNFORM polyester impregnated fab- 
rics (including fiberglass) developed by 
Sun’s Electro-Technical Products Divi- 
sion are being used to replace metal in 
a wide variety of manufactured items — 
aircraft components, radar and electronic 
parts, truck and car components, luggage, 
packing cases, home appliance parts, etc. 


Wax facts The world’s largest producer 
of specialty waxes is Sun Chemical’s 
Warwick Wax Subsidiary. Its products 
are used in all leading brands of floor 
polishes and in many brands of furniture, 
automobile and shoe polish, carbon 
paper, wax paper, containers, cosmetics, 
candles, etc. 


Concrete cure for a 12-mile headache 
In Venezuela, a 442” concrete jacket 
covering 12 miles of 30” steel pipe had 
to be cured without shrinkage so that 
mile-long sections could be sunk to the 
bottom of Lake Maracaibo. Horncure, a 
product of Sun’s A. C. Horn Division, 
was selected for the job. 10,000 gallons 
were enough to treat approximately 24 
million pounds of concrete. 


ink link Better, quicker service for mid- 
west ink buyers is being made possible 
by tripling the on-the-spot capacity of 
Sun’s General Printing Ink (Midwest 
Division). A new plant is already in op- 
eration at St. Louis. Construction will 
soon begin for expanding plant facilities 
in Clearing and Kansas City. 


Land of the rising sun Under a new 
licensing agreement, Dainippon Printing 
Ink Mfg. Co., Ltd., one of Japan’s larg- 
est ink manufacturers, will produce inks 
under Sun Chemical’s trade-mark for 
distribution to the Japanese market. Ex- 
perts from Sun's General Printing Ink 
Division are providing all technical and 
production know-how. 


Hand-made—by the mile With a new 
surface-printing method, made possible 
by a new color development of Sun's 
Warwick Chemical Division, a costly 
hand-blocked effect can be achieved on 
a mass production basis. More than 15 
million yards of textiles already have 
been produced by this new method. 


a 2 = 
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Dollars Get Together 


Despite some justifiable national 
pride that the Canadian dollar was 
worth a few cents more than the Ameri- 
can dollar, the gap in value between the 
two currencies has been rather embar- 
rassing for a lot of Canadians. They've 
had to put up with the grumbling of 
Americans who resented having their 
U.S. dollars discounted. And they've 
been considerably irritated when U.S. 
shopkeepers insisted on taking their 
Canadian dollars at par. 

For Canadian exporters the gap in 
the currencies has been more than em- 
barrassing. It has hurt them and some 
have had to absorb the costs of ex- 
change. 
¢ Back to Par—But beginning a few 
months ago, the many people who be- 
lieve that the two dollars “belong” at 
par could heave a sigh of relief. A de- 
cline in long-term investment in Canada 
and an increasing trade deficit have 
combined to drop the Canadian dollar 
to around par with the U.S. dollar, even 
below it. 

These two factors—balance of trade 
and flow of investment capital—tell a 
good part of the story behind the fluc- 
tuation in the value of the Canadian 
dollar over the past five or six years 
(chart). 

It was the pressure of an inflow of 


investment and speculative capital to. 


Canada that caused the government iate 
in 1950 to free the Canadian dollar so 
it could seek its own level. It had been 


pegged at 90.91 U.S. cents in 1949's 
devaluation, but the unofficial rate was 
higher. The Canadian dollar rose slowly, 
then shot up when —_ exchange 
controls were removed in 1951, 
¢ Up and Down—Since then, trade defi- 
cits and new waves of foreign invest- 
ment have alternately weakened and 
strengthened Canada’s currency, ac- 
counting for the ups and downs in the 
value of the Canadian dollar. But the 
elements of strength carried more 
weight than the weakening factors, and 
this has kept the Canadian dollar at 
remium most of the time since 1950. 
t attained its highest value—1044¢—in 
the summer of 1952 when a trade sur 
plus coincided with a heavy flow of in- 
vestment capital to Canada. 
¢ Weakening Forces—But since the 
first half of the year, the Canadian dol 
lar has been sliding down to par, with 
a number of weakening forces combin 
ing to prevent it from moving back up. 
This is what has been happening: 

¢ The trade deficit is getting big- 
ger. The current business boom has 
pushed imports up faster than exports. 
And the premium on Canadian dollars 
reduced protection for some domestic 
manufacturers, stimulating imports. 

¢ Canada’s bond yield has dropped, 
making it only slightly higher than the 
yield in the U5. This has caused 
Americans to sell Canadian bonds. It 
has also led Canadian governments—fed- 
eral, provincial, and municipal—to place 


Canada 1% 


) 


No More Premiums 








7 ee ee ; more new issues in Canada and to re- 
; ‘ tire foreign-held debt. 
| beRWo09 ee ee ¢ Substantially larger sums of 
Tr ope aie money are flowing out of Canada to 
pay interest and dividends to foreign in- 
vestors. 
¢ Canadian travelers have spent m- 
creasingly more outside their borders 
than foreigners have spent im Canada. 
You get an idea of the dimensions ot 
these forces from a few figures: 
¢Jn the first nine months of this 
year, Canada’s over-all trade deficit was 
$231.8-million, compared with $186.9- 
million a year ago. The deficit with the 
U.S. was, respectively, $626-million and 
$470-million. 
¢ Direct investment in foreign-con- 
trolled Canadian enterprises in the first 
half of 1955 dropped to $160-million 
from $171-million in the first half of 
1954. 


¢ Trade in outstanding Canadian 







The Complete Adding Unit 


All Underwood Sundstrand Adding Ma- 
chine Models handle forms as well as 
paper tape. Enables you to write the rec- 
ord and do the addition at the same time: 


@ Prepares duplicate monthly accounts receivable statements for 
ledgerless bookkeeping; balances pen and ink accounts re- 


colvable records simultaneously. bonds and stocks im the first three 
© Prepares duplicate bank deposit slips faster with more accuracy. quarters brought an outflow from Can- 
° Prepares employee payroll earnings statements, in duplicate, ada of $46-million, agamst an inflow 
and computes net pay simultaneously. of $38-million in the 1954 period 
@ Does all the regular adding, subtracting, multiplying and (Quite a few American investors sold 
dividing you should expect from a complete adding machine. their Canadian securities to buy back 
Call your Underwood Office for a demonstration of the into the American market when Eisen 
complete adding unit for your own requirements. hower’s illness caused a break in the 

er) market here.) 
uUNoERWwoOoD exam coneoraTion * Retirement of bonds in the first 
three quarters exceeded new issues, 
ONE PARE AVENUE, NEW VonE 16, H. Vv. draining Canada of $24-milhon. For 


a _ the similar period last year, new issues 
exceeded retirements by $154-million. 
¢ Payments of interest and divi- 
dends to U.S. investors in the first half 
of 1955 were up $34-million over 1954 
* The Outlook—Where will the Cana- 
dian dollar go from here? It’s impossible 
to give a firm answer to that question, 
of course, but chances are good the 
Canadian dollar will settle down to a 
level about par with the American dol- 
lar, maybe move up within a 1% range. 
This outlook is based on two factors: 
(1) The Bank of Canada has tight 
ened its monetary policy and the spread 
between Canadian and U.S. yields is 
widening. This should encourage Cana- 
dian provincial and municipal govern- 
ments to borrow more heavily in New 
York. 
(2) Direct investment in  foreign- 
controlled companies probably will 














on Western Products heating maintain the current level, even climb 
and circu , it slightly. Many of these companies will 
“ iating ¢ ott wore have to bring more capital ito Canada 

Because of their dependable, trouble-free operation, Viking Pumps to expand their facilities. 
were chosen as standard equipment on the packaged units of West- Then there’s another factor—an im 
ern Products Inc., of New Castle, Indiane and Chicago, Illinois. With tangible one—that probably will hold 
positive action, they pump 300 gallons an hour of Bunker C fuel oil. the Canadian and American dollars on 
Temperetures range from 125 to 280 degrees F. a pretty even basis. A Toronto banker 
When you, too, want positive, dependable pumping, specify Viking. explains it this way: “There is a sort 


of psychological barner that probably 
will keep the Canadian dollar at par for 
a while. The forces that would pull 

VIKING PUMP COMPANY Cedar Falls, lowa it down and those that push it up 
tn Canada, it's "ROTO- KING” U.S.A. probably can’t overcome the inertia ot 


THE ORIGINAL "“"GEAR~WITHIN.A-~GEAR'’ ROTARY PUMP par. [oD 


To start, send today for bulletin series 55S. 
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KING-SIZE SEWER 
PROJECT FOR NATION’S 
3RD LARGEST CITY 


Hyperion Engineers Begins 
Expansion of Los Angeles Sewerage System To Meet 
City’s Growth Till Year 2000 


Hyperion Engineers—a joint venture of Holmes & Narver, 
Sponsor; Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall; and 
Koebig & Koebig; in consultation with the Engineering 
Office of Clyde C. Kennedy, Bow!us-Pomeroy and the 
City Engineer, ore underway on one of the most chol- 
lenging sewer projects ever undertaken. Largest en- 
gineering contract ever awarded by the City of Los 
Angeles—the new system will consist of three separate 
stages of expansion and modification 


Outfall Sewer—first phase of the Hyperion expansion 
project—is scheduled for complete design within ten 
months. A major trunk line to the sewerage treatment 
plant—the 9 foot diameter outfall sewer must be designed 
to tunnel 6 miles in face of difficult obstacles such cs 
oil fields, earth faults, subsiding land and water wells. 


Treatment Plant will then be extensively modified to 
handle increased outfail without interrupting present op- 
eration. This will provide a dual system capanle of either 
converting sludge into fertilizer or piping the entire issue 
out to sea... depending on the city’s immediate needs. 
The redesigned plant will have a capacity of 720 million 
gallons doiiy—proposed to meet Los Angeles anticipated 








sewage needs until 2000 A.D. Also, purified water pro- 
duced from the new system will be available to replenist: 
and increase the fresh water table along critical sections 
of the heavily populated Los Angeles beach area, 


Pipeline Out To Sea-final expansion stage—wil 
consist of two parallel lines extending more than 5 miles 
into the ocean to a depth of 250 feet. Following exten- 
sive oceanographic study, Hyperion Engineers must de- 
sign the pipeline to provide for efficient underwater 
construction, where divers can work only 25 minutes a 
day in total darkness—setting pipe 12 feet in diameter, 


Many such engineering projects are being accomplished 
throughout the land, and experience gained in the 
studies, designs, and construction 
thereof spells technological prog- 
ress towards still greater engi- 
neering achievement for the 
betterment of mankind. H&N is 
proud to have played a part in 
some of these accomplishments, 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


828 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
1737 H Street N W, Washington, 0. C 
























©. W. FISHER 


PACKAGING 
ENGINEER 


Packaging Engineers are few and 
far between, but here is one 

whe learned his job on the job... 
and learned it well. Now V. P. 
in Charge of Sales, Mr. Fisher 

is one of several in Kennedy's 
Mile Long Line of Men and 
Machines devoied to packaging 
the products of industry. 


if you have a packaging problem 
Kennedy has talent for sale... 


talent to improve your package 
or lower its cost... or both. 


Cell Mr. Fisher for prompt 
consideration of your problem 

. oF consult the Yellow Pages 
for the address of Kennedy's 


nearest office. 


Kennedu 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO 
SHELOYVILLE, INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IM SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











DIRECTOR OF 
ENGINEERING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Position on Staff of President, 

of a progressive, multi-division 
manufacturing company produc- 
ing wide variety of durable goods 
for industry. Duties include su- 
pervision of development of 
n — practices and stand- 
rds; coordination of engineering 
practices; initiation of and super- 
vision of development of new 
products; participation in plan- 
ning for company growth and ex- 
pansion. 


Applicant must have had ad- 
ministrative and production expe- 
rience in managerial positions in 
heavy fabrication and foundry op- 
erations. Must be imaginative, be 
able to present ideas concisely and 
clearly and have ability to work 
with others. Send complete resume 
to: 

P-8419, Nusiness Week 
S20 W. 48nd @t., New York 36, N. ¥ 











CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Glass. Container Shipments 





Gaining Through Eating Habits 


People are spending more on food 
this year, and here you see one of the 
results: Shipments of glass containers 
have set new records as food and bever- 
age manufacturers (and drug compa- 
nies) step up orders for jars and bottles 
in which to package their products. 
Total glass container shipments this year 


are running 7% ahead of last year. 

Food and beverage makers are re. 
sponsible for the largest part of the de- 
mand for glass containers. But drug 
companies have increased their demand, 
too, despite the growing use of plastic 
instead of glass containers for medical 
and toilet preparations 


CT ets) lolilelatel im maele ities 
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Aimed at a Big Milestone 


The nation’s ovtput was running at a 
rate of $391.5-billion a year in the third 
quarter. That put it up to a record high, 
and 9% (or some $33-billion) higher 
than in the third quarter of last year. 
Aided by price increases, GNP’s annual 
rate in the final quarter wil! come even 
closer to $400-billion. 





Consumer spending, up $5.5-billion, 
gave the biggest impetus to GNP’s third- 
quarter rise, the Commerce Dept. re- 
ports. Another factor in the increase 
was rising incomes. Nevertheless, spend- 
ing rose faster than personal income be- 
cause of greater use of consumer credit, 
and the biggest part of the credit in- 
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Pump Shafts Machined and Hardened 








F * wey ee? —— ee 
with TOCCO’ Induction Heating 


TOCCO-equipped 8-spindle Acme-Gridley Bar 
Automatics at a large automotive manufac- 
turer’s plant produce vane pump shafts for power 
steering units in one completely automatic 
operation!* No handling—no hardening cost 
except power! 


A TOCCO inductor, mounted at one station of 
each automatic, hardens collars on pump shafts 
after they have been completely machined at pre- 
ceding stations on the same machine. Each in- 
stallation consists of 3 automatic machines 
equipped with inductor coils powered by a 50 


KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO unit. Production 
from each installation is 360 shafts per hour. 


Shafts are made of C 1144 and only the collar is 
hardened to prevent scoring the seal. TOCCO’s 
rapid heating confines the hardened area to the 
surface of the collar leaving the rest of the shaft 
unaffected. 


If your products or their components re- 
quire heat treating, soldering, brazing or heat- 
ing for forging, it will pay you to investigate 
TOCCO for better, faster production at lower 
unit costs. 


A Patented Process 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. .12,Cleveland 1, Ohie 


Please send copy of WB Le Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating.” 


NEW FREE 


BULLETIN 


Name 
Position 

Company 
Address 
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Posttion Wanted ada ‘4 of Ghowe rates, M 


EMPLOYMENT 


== Selling Opportunity Offered =—= 


“De You Seek New FE Outlets? British 
mpany with New York Office plus eighty 





+ 


ure experience in distributing American mer- 
handiae in Burope bas « rapidly expanding 


division, epecialising in Plastics and Phoete- 
graphi matertals Manufacturers in these 
industries desiring representation in Burope 
should write to RW-8686, Business Week.’ 


= 
23 


federal govt. and area. Organization inc 
ealeamen and technical eta Willing to stock 
on consignment, RA-8624, Business Wee 





SPECIAL 
New Product Digest—The zine for 


Uminesemen with a career interest in creating, 
finenciog, manufacturing. and marketing new 
oducts, Authorize us to bill you $10.0 for 
annual subscription or send one dollar fer sin- 


SERVICES 





> 


ale py to Digest HiT, Box 2062, Austin, Texas 
Exploded view ilustrations for parts catalogs 
and hetruction manvale commercial or gov 


contracts Our highly ekillied staff 
ke from printe of engineering drawings or 
arte, Reeh and critical assignments are 
laity The Mischka Co Burlington 


~“<° 


ae 


Consulting Seles P "1 -© *. Cowerd, 2009 
Noble - > 16, Pa 


mt, Pittebure 


Get the publicity you want with on-spot cover- 


age in New York We act a# your contact with 


mageasine, syndicate, radio-tv, newepaper 
editors Single assignment or continuing serv 
: Top experience, references Write ublie 
ity Services, 86-8692, Business Week. 


“wr Registered Patent Attorney ——— 


Petent Information Book, without igation, 
Miller, 1200 W2, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C. 





EQUIPMENT 


Gears, Sprockots, worms, racks from V4" to 168” 
send printe—write for free 200 page catalogue 
060 iIteme—eave up to 26% Universal Gear 

ao tne 12799 BK. MeNichols Rad Detrote 3 
higan. Phone: Forest 6-280 ' 
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BUSINESS 


fern up te $2000.00 w 
' time route of automatic § in 1 Hot Drink 
Merchandieere using Maxwell House Coffee, 
ac? olate, Tenderieaf Tea, in your com 
We train you $1190.00 starts vou 
Superior, 4665-RA Bast Warren, Denver 


OPPORTUNITIES 
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PLANTS—PROPERTIES 





Brick Factory Building Modern Air-Conditioned 
“ well, lease oF consider partnership with 
while enterprise desirous of locating in 

mn community 16,000 aq. ft concrete 

Mees, rest rooms, deep well pump with 
sewage disposal plant, machine shop 

mpreseor, high pressure steam boiler, ot! 

burn ming £56 oil "lant now used as hosiery 
sted at Mint Hill, 12 miles from Char- 

Write John J. Deyle 
Chariotte 6, N. C. or phone 


wth Carolina 
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crease went for automobile purchases. 
Housing’s share in GNP leveled off in 





showed signs of doing so. Inventories 
increased, but at a slower rate than in 


the third quarter, and inventory building _ the second quarter of this year. 
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Pushing for a Record 


Up to the present, 1955 lumber pro- 
duction has been running about 7% 
higher than last year, and is pushing 
1950's record. For the year to date, pro- 
duction is almost 2% ahead of 1950. 


Shipments have a slightly greater edge 
over that year. Demand, of course, is 
spurred by this year’s record level of 
building construction. Needs are ex- 
pected to continue high next year. 





Biggest in 12 Years 


This year’s rye crop is now estimated 
at 28.4-million bu.—highest level in 12 
years. This bumper harvest is piled on 
top of a carryover from earlier crops es- 
timated at 16.2-million bu. Another 3.4- 
million bu. in imports makes a total 
supply of 48-million bu. for 1955-56, 
With use—or “disappearance” in the 
economists term—estimated at 30-mil- 
lion bu., the July 1, 1956 carryover 
would be 18-million bu 





Because of the big crop and resulting 
lower prices, farmers had locked up 6.4- 
million bu. of rye under support loans 
through Oct. 15. During 1954-55, farm- 
ers placed a record 7.3 million bu. un- 
der price support. This year’s crop is 
being propped at an average rate of 
$1.18 per bu., compared with $1.43 in 
the previous two years, but the grain is 
selling generally at prices that are well 
below support levels. 
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THE TREND 





Hunting for a New Farm Policy 


There are many signs that the long U.S. effort to allay 
the complaints of farmers, chiefly by supporting prices, 
is coming to a turning point. Price supports are now 
under assault from so many quarters that a new agricul- 
tural policy may well emerge (Special Report, page 106). 

Many groups are rushing new proposals into print: 
The Committee for Economic Development, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, the National Planning Assn., the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange—all have cither 
made recommendations or are preparing them. 

Businessmen in particular have a natural tendency to 
approach farm policy from an economic point of view. 
The economic explanation for farming’s present diffi- 
culties is simple enough: ‘Too many resources are devoted 


to producing such key commodities as wheat, cotton, 
and corn, 

It appears sensible simply to reduce the amount of 
these resources, particularly land; most of the new 
policy suggestions call for some kind of land retirement 
plan to be put into effect by government. 

But the most important resource of all in agriculture 
is not land, but people—some 22-million people who 
till live on farms. Right away, political and social fac- 
tors bulldoze their way in. These, too, must be con- 
sidered—particularly in the year that lies ahead, as both 
political parties jockey for advantage. 

For a hundred years, the share of our people engaged 
in farming has been dropping. Currently, the a 20 
leas ing the farm is very high. But the reason is a natural 
one—the economy is prosperous, and off-farm jobs are 
plentiful. Farmers without enough land to earn a 
satisfactory living, and those who may not like farming 
unyway, are finding that this is a good time to move to 
town and get off the land. 

What the new farm proposals seck to do is speed this 
process. Most of them propose that farmers be paid 
cither to get out of farming or to reduce their acres in 
cultivation, But we must avoid two mistakes. 

First, any new development in public policy must be 
acceptable to farmers themselves. Their spokesmen in 
Congress will block anything else. No land retirement 
program has a chance that tries to shove farmers off the 
land faster than they want to go. Moreover, we have 
had a massive migration off farms—without solving the 
problem of surpluses. New legislation may not be able 
to do anything more dramatic, even with the best of 
intentions all around. 

Second, some skepticism about the “best of inten- 
tions” is certainly allowable in a Presidential election 
year. Demoersts, for example, may try to pile all sorts 
of farm subsidies into a bili in the hope that Pres. 
Eisenhower will veto it. 

hese doubts do not mean that we disagree with the 


=30 


new turn in agricultural thinking. On the whole, it is 
promising. A more rational agricultural policy is needed, 
and the outpouring of suggestions raises hope we will 
get it—and before too long. 

What we are suggesting is that the results of a land 
retirement plan may not be quite so dazzling as its 
adherents hope~and that a real land retirement plan 
may not be adopted next year at all. Persistence and 
patience will be needed before the evils of high price 
supports and their resulting surpluses are eliminated. 


Parkinson's Law 


Inspired by an official investigation of the British civil 
service, the London Economist with tongue in cheek 
claims to have made a “startling scientific discovery” 
called, for no reason at all, Parkinson's Law. 

Parkinson's Law, it says, governs the growth of the 
civil service. Professing to have collected and analyzed 
“vast masses of statistical evidence,’ the Economist 
states that there is an average growth in civil service 
staff of 5.75% a year. 

Why? Not because of any relation between the num- 
ber of officials and the amount of work to be done. 
Instead, Parkinson's Law is based on two fundamental 
axioms: (1) that officials seek to multiply subordinates, 
not rivals; and (2) that officials make work for each other. 

The first axiom comes into operation whenever a 
civil servant considers himself overworked. Inevitably, 
the solution is to hire two more officials for every one 
who needs assistance. One is not enough since he 
would soon become a rival to his senior. Over a period 
of years, the staff multiplies. 

This does not mean that each new official diminishes 
the work load. On the contrary, the second axiom 
demonstrates that when officials multiply, work is cor- 
respondingly increased. It is simply a case of officials 
making more work for each other in order to keep their 
jobs and create new ones. 

The proof of Parkinson's Law is provided by statistics 
on both the British Admiralty and the Colonial Office. 
These have both declined in importance and responsi- 
bility with the decline of the British Empire, yet their 
staffs have increased at the magic rate of 5.75% a year. 

In postulating the law, the Economist suggests that 
it has universal application. We are inclined to believe 
that this is the case, and we'll accept the editor's proof 
as valid. 

In fact, we'd be scared by any look at U.S. civil 
service statistics for additional confirmation. We cer- 
tainly don’t want to see Congress engaging in a full- 
scale investigation, because 10 years hence, the staff and 
appropriation for any Parkinson’s Law Committee would 
be rising at the inexorable rate of 5.75% a year. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems... 


Fafnir BSOODD Series 
extra-thin section, 

torque tube type bal! bearing 
with close-clearance, 
non-metallic shields 


rar 


Rising to the challenge of the aircraft industry—to reduce 
weight to a minimum and conserve space needed for pay 
loads, Fafnir developed the thinnest of all ball bearings 
equipped with shields. 


The BSOODD Series is designed to provide protection 
from dirt, retention of the precise amount of lubricant, and 
resistance to corrosion of exposed surfaces. Since only the 
simplest type of housing is required, this extra-thin section 
bearing saves both space and weight. 


Perhaps this newest Fafnir Bearing development, or the 
ingenuity that produced it, can help you solve a weight 
problem. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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SHAKEPROOF creative engineering puts new ideas 
to cut costs. 


in plastic to work on the assembly line 


rhe old fashioned stove bolt and modern porcelain enameled surfaces don’t 
get along together. That's why Shakeproof used versatile nylon to make 
this unique receptacie that won't chip any enameled surface. Called “Plasti- 
Grommet,” it can be quickly and easily assembled from one side of the 
work to accept a Type 23 SHAKEPROOF® Thread-Cutting Screw. This 
modern fastening combination locks tight and stays tight wherever low-cost 
Plasti- 
Grommets not only won't chip fine srface finishes but they are also non- 


high holding strength and load carrying capacity is required 


conductive, non-corrosive, self-retaining and are produced in a variety of 
styles, sizes and colors 

HAKEPROOF experience can serve you 
Shakeproof engineering and fastening ingenuity can work for you, helping 
you improve your mass-assembly methods. For the most efficient assembly 


at the lowest possible cost, write Shakeproof—today! 


Plasti-Grommet® the nylon blind-screw receptacle, 
snaps into a prepared hole is locked in place 
by a Type 23 SHAKEPROOF Thread-Cutting Screw. 


SHAKEPROOF 


“Has lening Headgua lew” 


DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charies Rd., Elgin, Wlinois - Offices in Principal Cities 
in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THE WORLD'S BROADEST LINE 


OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 





